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warns of tw 
tier system 


Je were employed in the se- 
curity business. This meant 
there were more securiyy 
guards than police officers. 
There was no proper registra- 
tion system, no real vetting of 
staff and no proper training. .' 

All that was needed to be a 
security company was “a Mo- 
bile phone, a van and a ie, 



























Duncan Campbell __ 
Crime Correspondent 





NE of Britain’s most 
senior police officers 


This was not acceptable. | 

There is a creeping privattsa: 
tion of traditional police furic- 
tions, Sir John told the confer- 
ence. All this was happening 
with little public debate. Sec- 
tions of society that were al: 
ready were ber 
coming more marginalised and 
a two tier system of policing 
was developing. ‘The criminal 
soul Sea ied poe sy 

: of | privately patrolleca are 

ones Per te ato iaces that could not afford se- 


curity guards. 

The proliferation of security 
firms was stretching police 
resources. They were fre- 
quently being called by security 
patrols to more affluent areas 


important work to affluent 
areas in response to calls from 
private security guards, he 


said. 

Sir John Smith, the Deputy 
Commissioner of the Metropoll- 
tan Police and the president of 
the Association of Chief Police 
Officers, told a Fabian Society 
conference in Ruskin College, 


: nor ae 

from their other dutes 
avd d become “socially 
divisive”. 


The Police Federation, cover- 
ing ranks up to inspector, has 
expressed similar concerns. 
Last night a federation spokes; 
woman backed Sir John and 
said there was worry within the 
service that a hiving off of 
police functions was taking 
place with no open discussion. 


of 
1987, said Sir John, but by 1992 
that figure had reached £2.1 
billion. It was estimated that be- 
tween 100,000 and 250,000 





and were obliged to answer - 
calls. This 


century policing — 








RADICAL shift in. the 
policing of serious crime 
being undertaken 


: by 
the Metropolitan Police, in 


which reliance on confessions 
will be reduced and the empha- 
sis put on intelligence gather. 
ing, aimed at known criminals, 
and more use of informers. 
Coniputer systems, including 
videos of 


e and ‘tape 
recordings of VO: 

to be but into pectic te 
cers be able to trace sus- 
pects in pao through their 
nicknames, tattoos, accents, 
cars or @¥en'type'of eyebrows! 

Two new intelligence units, 
dealing with drug-related vio- 
lence and sexual attacks, have 
already been formed, and a new 
Directorate of Intelligence is to 
be introduced. The role of local 
intelligence ‘officers in all the 
Met’s 69 divisions is to be up- 
graded so they will recommend 
action, not just act as collators. 

If the new plans are fruitful, 
they could lead to a major 
change in the culture of investi- 
gations, shifting from reactive 
to proactive. However, the plans 
raise ethical issues on the stor- 
age of information and the thin 
line between proactive policing 
and agents provocateurs. 

The new system, known as 
SID (System for Intelligence 
and Detection) will be headed 
by a Director of Intelligence 
who will encourage intelligence 
officers to adopt “dynamic, inno- 
vative and proactive initiatives” 
by focusing on habitual crimi- 
nals and organisers of crime. 


SS 


Fr 


Scotland Yard's policy com! 
mittee has scnvaved oat of tie 
plans put forward by a proj 
team Commander Jo 


on confessions. It means 
technology and analytic 
to put the right people in court 
and convict them.” : 


em. 
stg gine is peared 
the up of an felligen | 
network to collate and analyse 
information on known ‘crimi+ 
nals; the introduction of a com- 
puter ‘s4stem to make’ that‘in- 
formation available to officers 
in less than a minute; and‘the 
development’ of ‘units to deal 
with probléms stich as sexual 
attacks or drug-related violence. 
ane Pee ine 
= of clothing 
tone of voice — are available on 
computer, persistent offenders 
will be traced mote quickly. Dé- 
tective Corbtablé Eddie Thom: 
son, who is helping to develop 
the computer data base, says 
police will, for the first time, be 
able to tap in the slimmest ‘of 
details of a suspect and have 2 
list of people fitting the descrip- 
tion in less than a minute. It is 
seen as “21st-century” policing”. ° 
Such intensive collection of 
information tied to more use of 
informers raises ethical issues 
of who has access to the infor- 
mation and its reliability. How- 
ever, every officer requesting 
information will be logged, so it 
will be possible to check who is 
seeking it and why. 


Michael -‘Howstd 
glaw ‘end obier: packegs’ that: 
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g breakdown theory 


E i, 


and more than eight in 10 are 
prison was more effective than Rebecca Salthers |. about c 
-comtmanity punishments in ‘Transport Correspondent. tims. Nearly ali believe the 
deterring criminals. =. | present penaliics are too 
Tony Blair, the ahadow home E Government has q 
secretary, released Home Office of failing | More than one in three 
statiatical research which te tackle crime in a new | women — 34 per cent-— say 
suggested that the Hame Secre-' advertisement from the RAC no lenger drive alons at. 
was based on Tr i Ms r a +h are Se : us i. \| | order is breaking dewn.. 
mates; derived from small |) 7) ae ‘ f nl i er ope ee 7 eo!) |) Theadvertsarepartofef£i| The-sarvey also showed 
saniples, aT fe" . : 4 aa a ; ' Fa || million campaign by the | thet 87 per cent of motorists 
The renewed controversy a eT ee '} | organisa ‘which has 5.7 | said they would be Interested 
over the switch in Home Office miltion against car |in paying a emall .amount, 
policy contained in the Criml- theft and vandalism. One rather like an fnsurance pre- 
nal. Justice and Public Order features the “It isn’t | mium, towards a scheme de- 
Bill, which receives tts second | f the car that’s broken down, | signed to combat car crime. 
reading in the Commums today, li‘a law s In 1992, insurers paid a 
Law Society and the Har Goce Ak | hai —— ey managing aistriee [ton eae ag 
Li ea ie fi : ee r J gredp E TF, 
to the of suspects’ and ‘Tig = ae + 5 that the campaign | tive of the crime prevention 
defendants’ unqualified right tn ee - ‘ was a “direct ” of | group Crime Concern, wel- 
government but sald it | comed the campaign but said 
The former head of the Home it was important that the 
Office criminal justice division, ment had a preblem of |Government paid more 
David. Faulkner, yesterday. ta 
Warmed: that the “unusually RAC pub- 
wide the bill would lished the results of a surrey | “One quarter of all those 
give police to stop and of ; of | con ar crime are 
search and turn people back in car crime, according to 10 to 16,” he sald. “The 
ts public order section were || more one in five ib t single factor that 
“coercive”. He voiced concern drivers have had their cars pushes thei in it is boredou 
over the way the police and vardalised or broken | These are kids who have be- 
courts would operate. into in the last year. The sur- | tween 30 and 40 bourse a week 
Mr Faullmer said it would be vey says a car is stolen in en 
suilicient to have an Ordnance Britaln every two minutes David Ray, of 
Survey map and a portable Sy 1 and another broken: into | the Police, 
phone in a car for the police ta ee ee ee Tree every minute. ee feat et eee 
take action against a suspect. f Le a Cee Pe gy : pe More than half of motorists | to car more 
Labour's attack centred on > eget ee ie Ll believe that the Government both witnesses and 
Mr Howard's claim that - — ver care . is not doing enough to fight | victims, actively report 
barglaca tier a sample of Breaking point . . . According to a survey by the RAC, a filth of drivers became victims of car crime in the last year PHOTOGRAPH GARRY WEASER | car criine, the results show, | incidents”. 
burglars given community ser- 


aL aL Oe ORE ee a eee eri eg ees 
that had they been in prison for | SOP ten county car crime 
Car thet and theft trom vehicles, rate per 1,000. England & Wales 











have been prevented. ee 5 P| Northumbria 4 Offer tatement. which added | tistics department have the se- eS ee 
Mr Blair had been pressing | |." facts: — that the'table took no account doubt on the validity and penay iedngehtieyebenrt arian 
flome Office ministers to fey oe of other factors, such 23 age integrity of the statistics he is ah Find rte sles 
‘or behind bars. 
two months. The Home Ore aa taileedieed ccdfending | “Ber inal night a Hote Ollics The Lav Society and the Bar 
Se Ae sete ie ee | rere cece [nee ate 
reoifending rates of those ci haghecner panel atebti of | in comparing and com- ae abolition of pac a = 
se ices | veruing tS ctending, | today’s criminal justice bal - 
given regener ed service clear that the Home Office sta- | venting - = 
Cluded that the Recenviction rates fer offenders convicted of domeetio burglery | tion of Innocence at the heart of 
problematic for sev Pyke yer ene Lapras 
reasons, including that the — They ane warned that © 
tt Humber in sample 1,522 193 paigners Liberty cess 
given community service Reconvicted within one year 43% 50% possible increase ln con 
Sl bs he Reconvictad within two years 65% 66% itty ie ak tat tie 
rhe Sevaed wine derived pta st fal [i+ Sse ———_ weighed 
from simples Sine A te ee | 83.8) reconaicinne within ayear 7 e2t 122 in the police station ect tl 
are email and the eajlinaterare ile ke emma Hay He, Mera oe sl edi ape pl 02 = in convictions of the innocent. 
Proportion of reconvictions When the new law's an ans, 
> involving purglartas ts 41% page 16; Leader comment, 
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former head of the 
: Home Office's criminal 





justice division, David | of, 


Faulkner, yesterday protested 
at being made a target of the 


ronment Secretary, John 


Gummer, yesterday named Mr | 


Faulkner as a key exponent of 
the “kind of theory that has 
held sway for too long in too 
many quarters”. Mr Howard 
said that Mr Faulkner, in 


implementing Home: 


last year, had criticised him in 
an article in the Guardian on 
November 11 for suggesting 


Vs 








that it was.the first duty of the 
Police to catch 7 


ment’s sudden and radica} 
change of direction on crime 
had left the police unsure as to 
Ww their main task was 
“simply to detect and arrest 
criminals — the view of the old 
‘canteen culture’ which so 
much had been done to correct 
— or whether they have a wider 

‘In main social 


purpose ‘in taining 
Stability and confidence, in 
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confusion and 


.to some extent resoived it in the 


Statement of objectives which 


_Were issued to the police before 
Christmas 


- I am sorry that 
what I wrote in the Guardian 
has been so distorted. The poli- 
cies on which I worked were 
those of the Conservative 
government of the time.” 

Last night Mr Howard res. 
ponded: by renewing his attack 
on Mr Faulkner. “I am quite 
clear that the first duty of the 
police is to catch criminals — 
that is not ‘canteen culture’, 
that’s their job. Police officers 
play many important roles, not 
least in crime prevention. I am 
the first to praise that but the 
last person to... Suggest that 
their main task is anything 
other than catching criminals.” | 


WHCULSUy dalididh y be dort 


It has not been a tranquil baptism for Paul Condon. The Commissioner of the Met talks to Duncan Campbell about his first, testing year at the helm 


Britain's top cop sees national as 
police force as inevitable step ; 













T is almost exactly a year | atiributes largely to Operation | communities to join. But the po- | anyone with “two arms and two 
since Paul Condon came | Bumblebee — aimed at known | sitlon of women, he felt, had | lees” could enter: “We stored 
from Kent constabulary to | burglars followed up by high- | greatly improved and three of | up some enormous ethical and 
take over the top job in Brit- | profile mass rakds. the six Met olficera bound for | quality problems.” 
ish policing. It has not been a | By the end of January nearly | the next senior command | The ingulry into alleged cor 
tranquil baptism for the Com- | 700 additional officers will have | course were women. There at Stoke Newington 
Police. sine PE, cant ava eadee ch Misc | Guets Conbiain aha Bean Peer thorily’ would ie Becae 
asa us, 
There has been Sir Patrick | with the introduction of the | clined to embarrass by naming, | reach an “unsatisfactory con- 
Sheehy's inquiry into police | police charter for London, | but ts widely believed to be Eliz- | clusion” in that some will be- 
the Police Bill | w of abeth assistant chief | lieve that not enough action 
the Crimina! Justice Bill, oe re ena OF toe Ea constable of Sussex. had resulted and the police 
the murder of PC Pat Dunn in He also believes that the | On the homosexual front, | would feel they have been the 
south London, the death of Jay | police handling of public colleagues have ‘come | victims of “malicious slurring”. 
Gardner during enforcement of created by the Joy | out’ at a variety of ranks and| He is unwilling to be drawn 
a deportation order, the riots | Gardner and Welling incidents | that's a healthy sign. They ] on the relation crime 
over the British National Par- don’t feel threatened and they | and unem but cites 
ty's headquarters in Welling, | On the downside, he spoke of | don’t feel * New 


t declaring their sexuality 
continuing inquiry into alleged ahr ler gpiser ain Vfl rrp ow. cent on bai] and 70 per cent reg- 


corruption at Stoke Newington | and the diversion away from in the gay press be- | istered unemployed. Some 
police station and the continued | other lssucs because of Sheehy. | cause he believed It. could pro ] might say they a 
bombing activities of the TRA. But what of the current de- | mote a backlash. le choice” to be unem- 


pe 


issue can be a fairly sterile de- 
* | bate. There are occasions when, 
a$ a service, we have to law- 
fully kill le on behalf of 
society. As a foree, we help ald 
fadies across the road and do 
schools programmes so | find it 
fairly sterile to say — are we 
moving | soft, are we hard?” 
towards a more centralised He wil] not be drawn on his 
national approach to policing.” 

He believes, too, that a 
national police force is inevita- 
ble. In “a very British way” we 
arc moving towards ii incre- 
inentally already, he feels, be- 
cause of events worldwide and 
particularly in Europe. “The 


Y 


Man from the Met: Commissioner Paul Condon plays a straight political issues PHOTOGRAPH: FRANK MARTIN 


Service as they brought experi- | resent attempts to draw ime into 
ence from other walks of life In | party political arguments on 
the mid-seventies, in contrast, | cither side.” 






Mr Condon imagines that the | 


bulk of police work és local and 
is best delivered by Jocal police 
stations very heavily involved 
with local communities. I don't 
ihink recognising that and hay- 
ing a national structure is 
incompatible.” 

He accepts that many of his 
colleagues, particularly chief 
constables of smailer forces, 
are deeply unhappy with the 
drift towards centralised con- 
tro). Asked if when his seven- 
year contract at the Met is com- 
pleted he could envisage the 
role as head of a new national 
force he replies: “Don't write 
te into a script” 

In an audit of his first year in 
charge. he would list on ihe 
plus side a slight decline in 
crime generally in the capital, a 
fall of 14 per cent in residential 
burglaries and 11 per cent in 
burglaries overall, which be 





time will inevitably come when 
more police officers are armed 
than not. although he hopes 
that ihis is still some years 
away. He welcomes a debate on 
decriminalisation of drugs. al- 
though he is personally not per- 
suaded it would work. 

The award of £30,000 to PC 
Sarah Locker, who brought an 
action alleging racia) and sex- 
ual discrimination agzinst the 
Metropolitan Police, focused at- | 
tention on the service's treat: | 
ment of women and ethnic mi- | 
norities. He believed she was 
treated badly by the Met. “It is 
important: if we're not fair in 
the way we deal with cach 
other, what hope have we in 
dealing with the public?" 

There were now around 650 
ethnic minority officers, still 
well below ithe number he 
sought [t required a “fairly 
brave youngster” from thoss | 
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Council auditor 
wins unfair 
Sacking case 


CORRUPTION whistle-blower — who claimed he was sacked by Hackney Council 
r telling the truth — won his claim for unfair dismissal last Friday. 

Colin Comelius, 34, told the Croy- “There was a desperate need for 

+ don industrial tribunal he was ousted Hackney Council to cover up all sub- 








fron £27,000-a-year job as an audi- 
tor after he exposed contuption. 

The panct upheld Mr Comelius's 
claim for unfair dismissa] — but Mr 


And Mr Comelius’s claim of unfa- 
vourable treatment under the Race 
Relations Act was dismissed, 

Mr Menon gave the two es 
sie Wont each a feceoalecue 
ment. The panei will then deliver its 
writen reasons for the judgement. 


Barrister Mr Peter Hall, represent- 
ing Mr Comelius, said senior council 
icials had their own motives for 
“s up” his client after he had 
attempted to expose a colleague's im- 
Proper activities. 


The hearing heard how in 1988 Mr 
Comelius found evidence to eat 
that stores er Larry Lobjoie or- 
dered £30,000 of kitchen siores on be- 
half of Hackney and accepted 
“hospitalities.” 


Mr Comelius conducted his own 
investigation and suggested calling in 
the police, but claimed his effors 
were “hampered” by superiors who 
wanted to cover the matier up. 

Mr Hall said Mr Comelius’s inter- 
nal appeal in July, 1992, was heard 
by a panel which included ex-council- 
lor Andy Buttress, who was jailed for 
six months Jast year on fraud 


POLICE CHIEF’S 


“In my submission it is a classic 
case - nara heal who avoid 
doing their best before elected - 
sentatives of the local council.” eis 

However, Mr Andrew Thompsan, 
Hackney Council's barrister, said Mr 
Comelius was dismissed pocsure Be 


famatory and malicious allegations” 
5 

about senior council officers ~ not be- 

cause of his investigation into Mr 


“He was questioning the integrity 
of senior officers. That was what star- 
ted the disciplinary ball rolling. 
There was never any question of 
cover-up,” said Mr Thom 

An overjoyed Mr Comelius said 
after winning his case: “It shows 
there is a legitimate concem that cor- 

does cxist within Hackney 
Council and does go on, 

“The whole situation I was put in 
by Hackney was a Kafkaesque night- 
mare. My interna) hearings were kan- 
garoo courts. With the local elections 
coming up, local people should bear 
this case in mind." 

Clir John McCafferty, the leader of 
the council, said: “Hackney Coun- 
eil’s record on sing corruption is 
ways fully irveatigeed, joan if re 
ways fully investigated, jointly if ne- 
cessary, with the police 

“The fact that Comelius is now 
playing amatcur politics proves our 





PRAISE FOR 


‘SUPERB’ COPS 


cake ge a 


elertayh 

(te 
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face 


Ff 
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emerg and other calls from the 
public daring 1993. 


crimes, carried out 5,900 stop and 
searches and made 9,558 arrests. 
More than 4,000 traffic offenders 
were reported and 2,350 road acci- 
dents dealt with. 


Hines said con to - 
ta belie crime pet a Fallen 
consistently throughout the year, 
with clear-up rates rising to almost 
40 per cent in serious crime cases. 





The 38 complaints received by 
Hackney and City Road stations 
compare with more than 250 letters 
of thanks and apppreciation. 

“Naturally we like to give 100 
per cent customer satisfaction,” ad- 
ded Supt Hines, “But when one sets 
the nurnber of complaints in context 
with the amount of work undertaken 
by the police and the measurable tar- 
gels we have achieved, the public in 
Hackney = be gee ne < 
reccivin ¥v est quality o 
service from dedicated, hankweck 
ing and professional officers.” 


C une gIAN! 
JF 94. 


Police bill 
‘risks local 
crime fight?’ 


marta constitutional impli- 
cations for the politicisation of 
the police. 

















OME of ‘the - most 
successful crime-reduc- 
schemes could 





As MPs prepare for the 
second reading of the Police Bill 
tomorrow, fears are growing 
that the legislation would 
of commi- 


Dick Coyles, chairman of the 


Police Federation, said 
independence 


pe: 

“If an initiative like this had 
come from a Labour govern- 
ment, they would be talking 
about the hale wing taking 


ties, through 
tatives. We have been 
over the past 10 years and 
many valuable initiatives have 
come from individual forces, 
without government direction.” 
Already all professional 
organisations within the 
police, together with chief con- 
stables and the legal establish- 
ment have lined up against the 
"| bill, arguing that it would open 
the way for political direction 
of chief constables, who are to 
be placed on fixed-term 
contracts with performance- 


related pay. 

In a letter to the Guardian, Dr 
Ian Oliver, the chief constable 
of Grampian and president of 
the Association of Chief Police 
Officers in Scotland, along with 
all the Scottish police organisa- 
tions, warned that the bill had 


the 
of the | con 








that it 


Others have 
lays the foundations for a 


Home 
national performance targets 


with specific orders and 


elected represen- | urban 


‘— he'll be able to direct against 


these initiatives,” one senior 
officer said. “Such a move 
would be extremely 


dangerous. 

By chasing statistics, rather 
than building co-operation with 
comunities, many senior offi- 
cers fear the reputation of the 
police could be damaged 


performance targets. 

They will have to set policing 
objectives annually which must 
be consistent with national ob- 
jectives. Annual performance 
reports will then be published. 


Whitelaw tilts at police bill 





Governmen 
plans to end ‘local government 
contro] of police authorities. 

The pr pape raises ae 
prospect 0 ministers 

t on one of their saan Ei 

Lord Whitelaw is to be sup- 


ported by another former Con- 


servative home 


warned that proposals bythe 
present. Home. Secretary, 
Michael Howard, to take 
greater central control amount 


Justice, Lord Taylor, when the 
Lords debate the second read- 
ing of the Police and Magis- 


trates Court Bill today. 


regional boards compris- 
ing two local lord lieutenants 
-'and a recruitment consultant 
or “headhunter” will be asked 


.| night tha 


to draw up a shortlist, of procedure 
candidates. 





es. 
The plans have been flercely 
by police organise: |: 

tions, re consallearand tha 


power to control local policing” 

and the “first step. towards a 

national police force”. 

Mr Howard acaiesiated rp 
rep. 

locally elected Counc Tess sie with 

Home Office appointees would 

be carried out “without the 

input of ministers”. He said the 

lord lieutenants were “ 

dent of government” and the 


La 





Ou underline 
re fetch ee i . nature of 





Hon, and 
anak their 
seam 
ow. 
Tony Blair, said® last wat 


can camouflage -the 

‘act that the appointments will 

| Weal appointments from 

tehall by-a minister, with 

ne Sa at. the beck and 
of the Governmen 


ti. 
ote local accountability 


the | will be lost. The police bil! will 


have a serious adverse effect on 
uni 


Secretary 
aden the fina) decision: a that 
not change anything. I 
creates the illusion that there is 
no direct appointment by the 
Home Secretary.” 


Curtoian) 


IS- 1. 4. 


ciara “4 OE hrs 
= Rota st. pete 4 










tice in ie rc over an islation if ‘key amendments 
ccs in open vita. law atime order | were not forthcoming. 3--:,); 


? Lo warned 
Home Secretaries do not have | he would vote against the bill 
to seek trouble. They get into it | unless the Government sub- 
quite easily enough.” stantially amended it. 

Lord Whitelaw was backed | Mr Howard last night in- 
by the Conservative Lord Carr | sisted that his package of police 
aa the former Labour Prime rata eer am would leave 
Minister, Lord Callaghan, both | local police auton bes stron- 
former Home Secretaries, in | ger, free-standing and more ac- 
complaining that the changes | countable: ‘“‘These reforms are 
created a politically-run police | not about centralisation.” 


A further blow to the Police Sketch, page 6; Leader 
and Magistrates’ Courts bill — | comment, page 19 





The upper-crust 
of England who 
willice the 
shortlist cake 





The Home Secretary's proposals to recruit two Lord 
Lioutenants to help draw up shortlists of nominees for the 
new police authorities are likaty to do little to defuse 
criticism that he is undermining local democracy. 
The Lord Lieutenants are the county representatives of the 
Gicsen. Aska poll al saci inc cor saneial office holders 
showed that all were educated at Eton. All but two went to 
Oxtord while those who did not — Field Marshal Sir 
Roland Gibbs and Samuel) Whitbread — went Into the 
army. They are unlikely to dispel the accusation that the 
Govermentis seeking to stamp its politica! will on police 
authorities of other persuasions. Many of the six had 
connections with the Conservative party, including a Tory 
MP, the brother of a Tory cabinet minister and 
the president of a Tory association. Perhaps above all, 
* their interests retlect their standing. Managing their 
country estates and large houses, hunting and 
shooting, or running the shire horse society, loom large. 
Profiles by Edward Piikington and Andy Bowman 





Seamer 


the Lard 
hire since 1001, le chairmen 
of the boawery comglenserate 

thet belds bic maewe. He hen ent 
06 8 justices of the peace and ae 


Gon, ieising 

bread ln 1972. He alec enjoys 
ese Hos with ep Goseeereee 
thee party, a0 president of the 
iit -Hedfterishire Comarvativa 
Sesooistien betecen 1984 ad 
10601 and as a Tory esanty 
atumelior. 
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sir Simon says keep hands off police authorities 


David Ward finds the Lord Lieutenant 
of Lancashire politely and unpoiitically 
opposed to plans to change the system 


IR Slnon Peter Edmund 


Cosmo Towne 

ley, Her Majesty's Lord 
Lieutenant of Lancashire 
and expert on early Venetian 
opera, suggests with great 
politeness that the Govern- 


unpolitical, and It seems to 
me these things are best 


of Lord-Lieutenants is going 
to express a view, I would 
certainly 


says 
the sven eee 
aera and works. 
He is not happy with the pro- 


ae 


te that he should be 

obliged to provide a list of 

Secretary should. take. his 
shoul 

pick. Nor is happy that Mr 

Howard will have power to 

appoint authority chairmen. 


general view on the | en 


Pry kine thing to do,” be 
“It would bring the 


left | police into politics.” 


Sir Simon, brother of the 
journalist Sir Peregrine 
Worsthorne, has been the 
Queen's representative in 

1977. A one- 

time Conservative county 

r, he was appointed 

recommendation of 

Harold Wilson, the former 
Labour Prime Minister. 

The procedure is arcane, 


he said. “Soundings are 
taken in various 


ways, 
believe the outgoing Lord 
Lieutenant is consulted. You 
then get a 


are tinpaid but receive aome 
expenses, although not for 


ri or travel. 
5 time consuming 
— al a Lord Lieuten- 


ant of Kent was also gover- 
oor of the Bank of 

How he did lt, I don't 

First and foremost, your 
duty is to upbokd 

of the Crown,” sald Sir 


in. 
The second function 
involves the administra 
of justice, Cp ar the 
er steer recy of cames of 
en magistrates 
chancelt of the Duchy of 


which here stretches from 
Cheshire t to the Scottish 


border. 

If it’s not the TA, it's the 
universities. On Tuesday Sir 
Simon waa at a meeting of 
the court of the University of 
Parrett 


alse a ment member of the 
university's ‘conned and 


councils at Lancaster, 
Liverpool nd Salford. 
Tomorrow he will take the 
chair at a centre for medical 
studies at the new University 
of Central Lancashire. 
“There is a otumber one 
and a oumber two uniform, 
but eo are basically the 
ead ver — it's 
the uniform you wear when 


panying members of 
ie toval family. With the 
other uniform, you can wear 
a cloth belt rather than a 
aword. But I think onty those 
who know notice any 
diference. One is ceremonial 
ae the other is uncere- 


ate Simon was educated at 
Stowe and Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, where he 
taught music unti] 1955 
when he moved to Burnicy to 
run the family estates, marry 
{one son, six daughters) and 
his name. He was 

born Simon Koch de Goor- 


of | eynd but assumed the sur- 


fame and arms of Towneley 
by royal licence and by 
reason of descent from the 
elder daughter and senior 
heiress of Colonel Charles 
Towneley of Towneley. 

Afler 19 years as Lanca- 
shire’s royal representative, 
he still enjoys the job. 
“Although there are times on 
a lovely summer day when I 
would rather be 


oI 








Howard Strives to quell Lords revolt 


W Queen's men 














Herwierson 
), James Crowden 
sehen’): Sane William 


control of (Cheshire), 
He was said to be “deeply dis- Selnnnats te meee tee be Falmocuth (Cornwall) 
eee tel be ee of new finzncial freedom Charles Graham (Cumbria) 
had been tinceremoni- will Ms Col Peter Hilton (Derbyshire), Lt 
pip dele on ry be lbearg Aled His' refusal to announce an Col The Eari of Morley (Devon 
led the assault, Viscount White- | immediate climbdown left Lord Digby (Worset), David 
law and Lord Callaghan. They Conservative MPs baffled Grant (Durham), Adm. 
Moma deerttacy unedoa over why he was a0 atteched to aay Bryson (E Sussex), Adm Sir 
Home in Edward to teke control Andrew Lewis (Ezecx), 
5s ot sheahrecacsy from authorities, firet put Biwes { ), Field 
The attempt to mollify | forward by predecessor, Maraha) Lord Bramall (London) 
peers involved a proposal for a | Kenneth Some oppoal- Cal Jobn Timmirs (Manchester 
nove] selection system for the | tion betiere be ie moti Str James Scott (Hampshire) 
five Home Office nominees who | 71 oy oe ee ek ae et Capt Thomas Dunne (Hereford & 
will replace elected councillors | year’s @lections the Con- 
on the new police authorities. | servattves control-only five of 


i. 
ft 
! 
i 





cumposed of = profes- to try to belgie ES Petna (ReaD Di 
a bret n (Kent), Di 
sional “recruitment - | find an (Lancs), Tio 
nid two Lord Lisasiestants ‘= . | thy Brocks (Leicestershire) 
‘via cerem the Commons,, where the || Heary Nevile ‘(Lincolushire: 
oad | iavdty Coltean (Norfolk toh 
Lowther (N } 
Harredd (Morte, 
Yorkshire), Sir Andrew Bucha 
an (Nottinghamshire), Sir Asi: 
ley Ponsonby (Oxfordshire: 
Col roll Somer 
James (S Yorkshire), Si 
the grounds that Lord Lieuten- said yeaster- Arthur Bryan (Staff ire! 
igh-crinse poche Home Secretary tepals ( ‘“ 
thet he atl Wh the Lsoene Gee the chairmen ihe olen ae Ralph Carr-Ellison (Tyne ‘ 
tary with the final say thortties, then the Chief Consta- 7 t (Wa 
Mr Howard yesterday in- | ble will Jose his independence. I ' wickshire), Earl of Aylesford (\ 
sisted that criticiem from previ- Ay Howerd) att moe | ) Duke ' 
ous Home ire (Mr Howard] that hey my i Oy Steet) edn Dates vont 
would “see whether there is | believe it is a riak we should '| Gibbs ). 
anything that can be done to | take." Dignified retreat... Sir Simon Towneley, Lord Lientenant of Lanceshire. “There ars times when I would rather be gardening.” PHOTOGRAPH: CHES THOMOND 
Taylor condemns right of silence clause 
= Lees —| His comments reflect wide- | with the princple, still intact,| But Lord Ta belleved the | duty to disclose documents to 
Clare Oyer spread opposition senior | that the defendant had a free ns in the bill allowing a | the defence, which be said was 
Legal Correapendent judges to the clause, one | choice whether io give evidence. | judge lo comment on a defen- | causing “grave difficulties” for 
said would “risk turning the | Lord Taylor tt should be | dant's silence at the pollce | the Crown Prosecution Service 
HE Lord Chief Justice, | trial judge into an instrument | for the defendant's lawyers, not | station or at trial were not un- | and the courts. IAN 
Lord Taylor. last nighi | of government policy". Lord | the judge, to explain the conse. | fair. “I think they Introduce an | _ He backed the Royal Commis THE GUARD 
launched his second | Taylor's criticism, coming a | quences of refusing to give evi- | element of common sense and |} alon on Criminal Justice's Thursday January 20 1994 
attack within 24 hours on a key | day after he attacked the Police done. “For the judge te explain realism which has been sadly | recommendation for a two- 
of the Government's | and Magistrates’ Courts Bill in | it all again will be otiose. For | lacking hitherto.” stage with the prosecu- 
and policy. the House of Lords, will put the | him to follow his explanation | They did not give a blanket | tion osing some material 
He said he and other j Government under pressure to | with the dramatic phrase ‘J call | right to draw adverse infer- | automatically mate- 
were “sertously Ks amend both bills. upon you to give evidence’, | ences from silence under police | rial if the defence could show it 
clause 28 of the u| On Tuesday he de-| amounts to an unnecessary | questioning, but only in three | was relevant to the case. 
tice and Public Onder Bill, | scribed as“ piece of ritual procedure. special circumstances: where a said there was a growing 
breaches pad ty ea apr , BID | “The impact on a jury of a | defendant relied on a fact at| trend for defence 
deferdiant to give evi- | putting justices’ clerks on fixed- | defendant's silence after that | trial which be could have been | seek: information about police 
dence into the witness bar. term contracts with perfor- | call from the judge may well be | expected to mention under | informants to try to manoeuvre 
The clause forms part of a | mance-related pay. mort adverse than any carefully | questioning: had something in | the CPS into dropping the case. 
package for England and Wales, ] Last night, delivering the |] phrased comment the judge | his possession apparently | The defence that a defendant 
ET ala atoliewin eee annual Tom Sargant lecture, | may later choose to make. related to the offence which he | was forced into committing a 
of silence infroduced in North- | organised by the law reform | “Indeed, he may in his sum. | failed to account for: or was ar- | crime was being used to seek 
em Ireland in 1968. group Justice and sponsored by | ming up, having beard counsel's | rested at a time and place sug- | information about informants 
Clause 23 “may well produce | the Guardian, he said juries | speeches, choose not to make an eating ee ee ee becatlse ie which could endanger their 
unreliable and unfair results”, | might regard a decision not to | adverse comment at all or even ted the offence. lives. 
he told judges and lawyers at | testify as defying ihe judgc. to enjoin the jury not todrawan | Lord Taylor called for legisla. | __  ==EEESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 
Grays Inn in London. not lie easily tion the prosecution's | Leader comment, page 21 


DPP defies call to send more cases to court 


Alan Travis 


HE Director of- Public 
Prosecutions, Barbara 
ist night 


explaining why the workloads 
of the courts were falling. 

In a survey released yester- 
day by Mrs Mills, nearly half 
the cases dropped by the CPS at 
the magistrates’ court stage 


ted | were discontinued because law- 


Mills, last 

she would not lower the stan- 

dards of the Crown Prosecti 

Service to the give it a whirl” 

school of justice in the face of 

accusations from police officers 

and lawyers that too many 
dropped before: 


: lack of 
proper preparation by the 
police for two-fifths of the 
185,000 cases ‘befo 
they came before the courts last 
year and denied that the perfor- 
mance of the CPS was crucial in 


yers judged there was no pros- 


tion | pect of conviction. 
- When MPs pointed out that a 


survey of CPS lawyers had 
found they had no confidence in 


organisa 
since its publication two 


months ago. 
She said the increase in 
lice cautions was a big factor 


in the past in agreeing 

with the police a standard for- 

mat in which files were pre- 
sented to the CPS. 

Mrs Mills claimed that in a 


a 


Mills | case 


quarter of the cases that had to 
be dropped CPS lawyers had no 
option because witnesses were 
missing or refused to give evi- 
dence or because the case was 
being considered elsewhere in 
the justice system so the 
“double jeo y” rule applied. 

Mrs answered criti- 


cisms that in too many cases 
the victims of crime were not 
informed of the reason why the 
been dropped by argu- 
ing that the line of communica- 


tion | tion between the CPS and the 


victim was too long. ‘That is an 
area we have to improve upon,” 
she said. 
The analysis of all 10,000 
at the 


cases 
alling | trates’ court stage in November 


1993 was commissioned to 
counter criticism of the CPS. 
The Bar Council passed a mo- 
tion last October condemning 
the service for being too ready 
to abandon cases “fearing 


feat or cost”. Mike Bennett, the 
Metropolitan Police Federation 
chairman, dubbed the service 
aie Criminal Protection 


ety. 

Members of Mrs Mills’s staff 
have criticised her for being too 
ready to reduce charges to 
allow cases to be heard more 
cheaply in the magistrates’ 


courts. 

The CPS discontinued 185,824 
cases coming before magis- 
trates’ courts in the year ending 
September 1993. Another 8,046 
were dropped at the crown 


court. 

Of the 10,000 analysed, 43 per 
cent were abandoned on the 
ground of insufficient evidence 
to provide a realistic prospect 
of conviction. 

In 31 per cent of cases, prose- 
cutors abandoned them be- 
cause it was “not in the public 
interest” to proceed, such as 


de- | where the defendant had been 


convicted and sentenced on 
other matters (9 per cent), or a 
nominal penalty was likely (6 
per cent). 

In 17 per cent of cases, the 
prosecution was unable to pro- 
ceed because witnesses were 
missing, the offence had been 
taken into consideration when 
the defendant was convicted for 
another offence, the case was 
not ready, or an adjournment 
was 
@ A policeman who threw a 
banger at a pregnant woman 
from his patrol car was found 
guilty of discreditable conduct 
and fined £250 yesterday by a 
Kent police saa pt hear- 
ing, r the CPS decided the 
offence was not serious enough 
to bring to court. 

PC John Hambly, aged 29, 
was suspended from duty after 
the incident in Gillingham last 
November. He was reinstated 
after the hearing. 


Crime squad case goes to appeal court 


and Satish Sekar 


Batbinder Heer, Narinder 
Chauhan, Navinder Shinji, and 
Mr Gill, all then aged 18, were 
convicted of murder and rob 
bery.' Mr Shinji is Mr Gill's 
younger brother. 
forensic or eyewitness evidence 


uad | but all four’ were alleged to 





ham, was convicted of the mur- 
der on March 8, 1983, of Wati 
Suri, an elderly Indian woman, 
at her son’s home. The murder 





have made confessions. 

At his trial, Mr Gill claimed 
he had been intimidated by 
threats from officers and 


pores out. His solicitor, Gra- 
McGrath, said that he saw 


. There was no. 


alibi evidence that he had been 
with his nts at the time of 
the murder. Neither Mr Heer 
nor Mr Chauhan gave evidence. 

In 1985, Mr Heer, Mr Shinji 
and Mr Chauhan were all 
cleared on appeai. 

Mr Gill appealed unsuccess- 
fully and since then has been 
trying to have his case 
reopened. It was finally 
referred back for a second ap- 
peal at the end of 1992. 

The case is the latest in a 
series involving the West Mid- 
lands serious crime squad. The 
main grounds for his appeal are 
that a key officer in the case 
has been shown to be wnreli- 
able in three other cases. In 
one, police paid £20,000 dam 


uced |ages for wrongful arrest to 


Derek Gordon, who was ar- 
rested for a murder in 1985, Mr 
Gordon had a watertight alibi 
and no evidence was offered 
against him at his trial. 

The same officer was in- 
volved in the case of Raymond 
Fryer, who successfully ap 
pealed against conviction on 
the basis that his alleged con- 
fession had not been contempo- 
rarily recorded. 

Last week the same officer 
was further discredited when 
Seymore Williams and Patrick 
Smith, jailed for three years on 
the basis of contested confes- 
sions, had their convictions 
quashed by the Court of Ap- 
peal. Three of the six officers 
involved in the Wati Suri inves- 
tigation were also involved in 


the Williams and Smith case. 

Mr Heer and Mr Chauhan, 
who say that they knew noth- 
ing about the crime and did not 
implicate Mr Gill as had been 
alleged at their trial, may be 
called to give evidence. 

They say that they did not 
give evidence at the trial be- 
cause they feared that they 
would not be believed and 
might be convicted of murder 
— as they were anyway — 
while their alleged confessions 
merely pointed towards 
burglary. 

Mr Gill will also argue that 
there was a prejudicial effect on 
his case from Mr Heer's and Mr 
Chauhan’s interviews, despite 
the judge's direction to the jury 
to ignore them. 
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enon of defendants accusing 
officers in court of “non-ver- 


| It said that unless the new 
limit on the right to silence was 
restricted to what hap in 


recorded interviews!,in the | 


police station, officers would 
find themselves vulnerable to 
accusations that they ignored 
explanations offered by 


suspect at the police station. 


The federation’s parliamen- | 


tary adviser,..Mike O'Brien, 
Labour MP for Warwickshire 


North, yesterday told the Com- | the 


mons committee debating the 
Criminal Justice and Public 
Order Bill, that unless it was 
amended they would refuse to 
support the key clause in the 
legislation allowing juries to 


infer guilt from as s fail- | 


ure to give a reasonable expla- 


nation when questioned by the | 
i | the police but would not affect 


police. 

“Without proper safeguards 
police officers could be expesed 
to a new charge of ‘non-ver- 
palling’ if they suggest in court 
that the defendant refused to 
answer questions,” said Mr 


O’Brien. He said it would be 


i recorded by the police, 


Federation's reservations 
comes after a House of Lords 
revolt against the Home Secre- 
tary’s plans to introduce Gov- 


authorities 


days that he has dropped plans | allow any inference at all to be 
to appoint the | neri of drawn," he said. “UIod gui 





| Taylor, when he defended 


| proposals yesterday. 
| Lord. Tayl h Hae peiticted A 
later repriaal in bill. ‘to 





| David Maclean, relying-only on 


the unconditional support. of 
the Lord Chief: Justice, are 


draw judges into. the fight 
within the courtroom for the 
first time by insigting: that 


| defendants go into the,witness 
| box or explain their refusal to 


give evidence. 

Labour anno aig 8 
spokesman, Alun Michael, sali 
yesterday that Labour opposed 


| the abolition of the right. to 
| silence in the police station but 
| accepted the need for the de- 
fence to disclose its case at a 


pre-trial hearing to prevent 
“ambush defences’ when de- 
fendants put forward their case 


| at the last minute in court to 
| avoid any police in 


vestigation. 
“Our plan would force defen- 
dants to say what the basis of 


| their defence will be in ativance 


of trial when they know what 
charges will be,” he said. “It 
would have the great benefit of 


‘speeding up the work of the 
'courts by using a system that 


has worked well in the civil and 


family courts.” 


Labour argued that the 
Government's approach would 
increase the pressure on the 
vulnerable when questioned by 


the hardened criminal who 


| knew how to play the system. 


Mr Maclean told MPs that the 
Government was still studying 


| the Royal Commission's recom 


mendations on “ambush de- 
fences” and pilots are to be held 
in three crown courts into the 
use of “pre-trial hearings”. 

But he rejected Labour’s crit- 


|icisms of the abolition of the 
The disclosure of the Police | 


nal 
or defendant .will be free to 


choose whether or not. to 
ernment-appointees ‘on police | remain 


silent, and it then be for 
the court to draw an inference 
which appears proper, if, the 
circumstances are such to 


} 4 
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Stinging the blues 


This week the Police Complaints Authority will finally publish its report into drug 
dealing and fitting-up of suspects at Stoke Newington police station. Julian 
Kossoff charts the incredible scandal first revealed by Time Out and asks why 
relations are still so soured between Hackney police and the black community. 


niall caer © anu- | with police had been poor ever since ) conununity began to spiral out of ; difference between law keepers and 
ary 1992 the amaican immigrants ar- | control aw was increas- 
Carroll speed | rived in ckney in the 1950s, but | By cpg ee 1990s, | ingly blurred in north 

| Roach ituati when the hugely profitable crack co le living in the crumbling 
lice station, east London. He was | between the police and the local | caine hit the streets of London, the | Victornan conversions off the Kings- 































holding a police issue revolver in his land High Street, and in the cock- 
hand. Moments latera shot rang out: roach-infested tawer blocks of the 
Set Carroll had blown his brains Nightingale Estate and others likeit, 
away. were familiar with the taik of mav- 
In Stoke N north Lon- erick police officers going into the 
don, where Cas had recently peat for rie ei 
served for six years, there was eyeeally oat po 
hen the coroner's verdict was lice station Stokey-Cokey’. 
that he had killed himself to escape By the of 1992, Time 
constant ringing in the ears: Out was the ftrst to report that a po- 
caused by the tinnitus broughton by lice internal inquiry led by Detective 
@ punch in the head several years i t Ian Russel] was in 
earlier. igating several of Stoke New 
Tomany inthecommunity he was tngton's CID officers wha, 
known as a corrupt copper who had to thei : 
an unsavoury track record for beat: @ tens of thousands of 
a oy antes Re cia Way bead 
Dg pa ¥ ting Ww su 
with crack cocaine, setzed in raids 
"fe was not ale, the proverb on other dealers. 


bad apple in an otherwise healthy 
barrel ia romani killed sald 
self, eight officers were also hurried- 
ly transferred out of Stoke 
Newington under a cloud of suspi- 
cron, 2s he had been. 

Stoke Newington was gaining a 
reputation far and wide as a ‘bent 
nick and 4 of tts officers - many in 
the drugs squad - have now been in- 
vestigated as part of one of the 

tever pole oorruption 


@ Planted drugs on known dealers 
around the ‘front Jine’ at Sandring- 
ham Road to obtatn convictsons, and 
aid dealers they favoured. 

@ Planted drugs on people to boost 
ther clear-up statistics. 

@ Solicited apt he he 
dealers in return for allowing them 

to walk free, and offered rues to 


as Operation Jack two le to testify in a murder 
pot. Local MP Brian Sedgemore ra 
com I's funeral, atiend @ Assaulted and racially abused 


ed by fnends and former col | 
Fomine Neen: toa Mafiaaf- 
ir. 


Two years after Time Out first re- 
vealed that Scotland Yard's Central 


pot, 
much dela Police Complaints | 
Authority CA) Bicsisiionen ane 
habla due to be published this 


e Gre okies alade Decale Con. 
Roy 


mended for hrs hervism, went on to 
serve a prison sentence for stealing 
valuables from the home of a murder 


Dtal priscna andodlerng togiveevs 


to giveevi- 
Public Prosecutions, and a battalion 


of Crown Prosecution Service | 
lawyers are expected to make an 
early decision on criminal charges. 
Jronically, the dramatic Carroll 
suid was reauniscent of another 
almost exactly nine bertalri 
viously, when in Roach, 2 
walked into the foyer of thealdSecke 
Newington station, and blasted him- 
self witha shotgun. 
Roach, who was black and had a 
history of run-ins Eis the local po- 


eine alg inh Sry let 
th PC Terence Chiity, des 
ao ac accused of lying, escaped sus- 


'@ Anot Another officer, PC Martin Wil- 
son, is serving a nine-month prison 


lice, was o have been | Serer ae cht nected with the Operation Jackpot 

killed. At Athough an sat exXoOneT- (bop) Hab eecuded : aed ; inquiry. 

ated the police, it is symptomatic of | BEUUTLDa hs ek — As the list of Stoke Newington's 

acter gh be el dade etcbetserlache at ~s ee eS || suspected renegade officers grew, 
ice community that alle peldeharealdeara-daeti SS lawyers whose clients had been ar- 

fiackaeys 30,000-strong Afro- | Ae prison = Mette, be rested by them realised that the 
ibbean community continued to | BPE Cert ae gee ‘ a claim that they had been ‘fitted 

suspect foul play. Relationships : ie » el tal 


up was more than a knee-jerk 
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- | the conviction rates were high, said 
Inspector Hudson. 


Stoke | Beyond the ongoing Operati 
ia ene oY cae 


5 circumstances in Hack- 
ces pice stations in the lst 2 





‘toa little, too late’. ‘tts the police in- 
vestigating the police, it was flawed 
from the beginning and is doomed to 


derestowridiGwitsibat the 
ill recommend that several 


toke dahil will 


verte course offs but wis. 
prosecution for drugs- 

which would be perceaved 
as more damaging to the Metropoli- 


image. 

Barrister Peter Hall, who has 
pisscie vie B Opeans ahi mi 
complaints to tion 

ick: “The key issue is that there 
should be prosecutions in relation to 
drugs offences. Otherwise it will all 
have been a waste of time.” He added 
that perjury carries a heavy sen- 
tence, but prosecutions were rarely 
successful and the CPS did not pur- 
sue such cases with rigour. 

Chief Inspector David Huson af 
Stoke Newington police said he we!- 
comed the imminent PCA 
tion. It would finally a 
station to escape its reputation pe 
rough justice and mgue cops. 
the truth will come out. The inquiry 
has cast a shadow over us fora very 


Berni ihe station being in the 
wcion, he said the 


Ee: had tried one 
on ant policing one of 


- | mash shop. In the window they pre- 
sentence for conspiracy to pervert [¢ 


Do bees 





The scandal-hit drug squad has 
been rebuilt with much more em- 
phasis on video tape evidence and 


Chief 
The HCDA, which was formed in 
the aftermath of the Colin Roach sui- 


compiling 

which it claims will identify the on- 

Soke culture of violence within the 
Sion lel ec Hackney divi- 


intend to deliver it to the 
atte Michael Howard, 


the mine: of maentests cf police vt 
peed police crime generally,’ said 


plaints were made to the HCDA in 
1953 and next week a wreath will be 
laid outside Stoke Newington sta- 
tion for four people who have died in 


Time Out has obtained a copy of 
the HCDA 15-page submission tothe 
allegedpshe. culstesen weal 

+10 an 
ity. The most recent is that of a black 
be, Hazel Bruno-Gilbert and 
Star ce ler 
were at Hi 
ocner arate bie it assault: 
ing police officers tructing 
the inthe course of their duty. 
court heard that the couple 
had onginally gone into Stoke New 





attacked a member of the ert 

The duty officer refused to take 
their statement and when they an- 
nounced would go toan- 
other police station to file their 
then claneed: Beastee ike oer 

a ng the ex 
ence, they now intend to sue the Met. 

Sebiae Police. 
Acconiing io Debbie trepiey aso 
icitor specialising in Stoke Newing- 
ton Legal Aid cases, a similar 
incident occurred at the netghbour- 
ing aseoey Saliel whena client of 
hers went there last year to inquire 
about a friend arrested for ‘immigra- 
it eee The court heard =e 
the police me aggressive 
ended up charging him with violent 
assault. He was cance but ac- 
quittedona 

Down in tom appose the vi- 
brant least dley Road 
market, there 15 an old-style mie and 


pare the traditional cockney fica. 

cy, jellied eels. They are pulled live 
froma barre! their heads are cut off, 
leaving their bodies still squirming 
on the zinc counter. 

Whether the PCA recommenda- 
tions willon!y succeed in lopping off 
asmall part of the police corruption 
and abuse which has plagued 
} for so fong. leaving the 
substance of the problem un- 
touched, willsoon become clear. B 





as Mackay scraps mag istrates.plan 


Revolt 


toward retreats on police shake-up 
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Woolf warns the Government of disaster in fight against crime if prison population is allowed to increase 


Jail riot judge attacks ‘get tough’ poli 


Alan Travis. 
Home Affairs Editor 


Strangeways riots, yes- 

. terday warned the Gov- 
ernment that the “corrosive in- 
fluence” of jail overcrowding 
was once & eating away at 
the effect of recent reforms in 
the prison system. 

He told the House of Lords 
that there are now 11 local pris- 
ons; mainly in the North-west, 
where the prison population is 
more than double the official 
capacity. 

The intervention of one of the 


ORD Woolf,'who headed 
‘i «the inquiry into the 


most senior judges in the. de- 
bate on Home Secretary 


| Michael Howard's law and 


order policies comes as the 
puson population has surged 
y 1,300 in the t month to 
47,090 — just wi the official 
capacity of the prison system. 
Unpublished Prison Depart- 
ment projections predict a fur- 
ther to 49,000 to near re- 
cord levels next month. 
' The former Conservative 
Home Secretary, Lord Carr, 
warned Mr Howard that allow- 
ing the prison population to 
rise would prove ‘‘a disaster” 
which would “put back the 
attack on the crime wave to a 
serious extent”. Lord Woolf 


said the Government had aban- 
doned the need to preach to the 
courts to use restraint in the 
use of prison, particularly for 
miner offenders. 

“For the majority of offences 
prison is an immensely .expen- 
sive process and should be 
reserved only for those for 
whom it is appropriate. As a 
result of the c in clima 
the importance of avoiding cus- 
tody where it is inappropriate 
to do so has been forgotten. 

‘Phe increase in the prison 
population is an expensive way 
of making the criminal justice 
system even less effective.” 

Overcrowding had led to 
moving prisoners miles from 


Alan Travis on the powerful dissent provoked by the 27-point 
package unveiled by Home Secretary at the Tory Party conference 


yesterday by Michael 


T retreats announced 
on his plans for 


Howard 
police authorities and ma 
trates’ courts are only the first 
of a series of likely climbdowns 
over his 27-point law and order 
package, unveiled at the Con- 


servative Party conference last 
October. 
The most immediate is over 


gis- | the Home Secretary's pro 


to abolish the right to silence 
for suspects; but ministers 
face strong opposition from the 
legal establishment and other 


(MUP 


$b 7S 


key parts of the criminal justice 


system to a range of plans in his | 


interlocking package. 


C1 The right to silence: Minis- | results 


ters are already considering 


also | whether to abandon plans to in- 


sist that judges directly chal- 
lenge defendants who remain 


| right to silence, but only where 
al to answer! 


| (L Prisons: The Home Secre- 


| judges, prison, governors and 
penal reformers. His abandon- 





their families in a way that was 
difficult to defend. “We are 
building up a significant num- 
ber of prisoners who have a jus- 
tifiable. grudge against the 
prison department who have 
made them move so far. from 
home.” Lord Woolf attacked the 
“eet tough” climate in which 
90,000 fine defaulters served 


te | short sentences last year, with 


tences of minor offenders. ~ ,_ 
The immense cost of the exer:, 


cise was being paid for in the |} 
closure of bai] hostels, in cut: , 
ting payments ‘to ‘the victims: 


who suffered criminal injuries 
and postponenients of the pro- 
gramme to end slopping-out. 


silent ‘in court to go into the 
witness box or explain their 
refusal to give evidence. The 


Lord Chief Justice, Lord‘ 


Taylor, has condemned this as 
drawing the judge into a parti- 
san role in the courtroom with 
“undesirable and unfair 


On Tuesday the Police Feder- 
ation joined the Law Society 


and Bar Council in criticising | 
the proposal to allow juries to | 
‘linfer guilt from a refusal to 
| answer questions from the mo- 


ment of arrest. The federation 
supports the abolition of the 


it relates to a refus 
questions during recorded in- 
terviews in the police station. 


’s insistence that “prison 
works” in deterring offenders 
has been attacked by senior 


effective means of de 
criminals”. He appealed to: the 
Government to avoid in. 
crease in the prison population = 

on | 48.6 





‘would be a 





© Abolition of the ri 





- “Lord Carr said prison was the 


“most. expensive and least 


an in- 


until adequate. 
was available: “If the, position 
gets.. worse, not batter, 
\ A Hose eas 
Howard | said yi 


to meet its conmitment to ead’ . 

slopping out for. 3 r 

the end of thig year. The ra- | = 
2 wilj how:be'¢ampleted | 


hy Februa 1996. 


Howard faces further U-turns on law and order changes 


ment of attempts by previous 
home secretaries to contain the 
rise in the prison population by 
expanding punishments in the 
community has been repeatedly 
criticised. : 
A-new problem has recently 
emerged with private prisons. 
The contractors who are ex- 
pected to build six new jails 
have expressed doubts about 
the security of their contracts 
should a Labour government -be 
elected in the next three veer 
elect a jury trial: pro- 
posal has proved so controver- 
sial within Whitehall that Mr 
Howard has yet to say publicly 
that he will press ahead with it 
He is at odds with the Lord 
Chancellor over the measure, 
which is designed to save court 


costs. 
[) Police discipline: The 
police staff associations, after 


their partial victory over the 


that’ |, 








te send 


ir ro ea Mi 
be hd oe 


terring | Prison population, England and Wales, 
thousands. <2! 











procedure.so that more officers 


| are held to: account for their 


actions. 

Mr ‘Howard has been more 
successful with other aspects of 
his 27-pointplan. His scheme to 
‘ctit police paperwork has been | 
warmly welcomed, as have 
pilot: schemes for parish 
constables. "a 

It is also expected that his 
plans to, take action against 
“hall bandits’,. to. introduce 
new stop and search measures 
and to introduce new public | 
order powers against squatters, 
new age’ travellers, protesters 
and hunt saboteurs will get 


‘through Parliament unscathed. 


However, he! is likely to face 
challenges in the European 
Court of: Human Rights ‘on 
these issues by Liberty. 
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Police face new inquiry 
call over alleged drugs 


and theft corruption 


‘by GERVASE WEBB, Crime Reporter 


THE HOME Secretary was being asked 
today to order a judicial inquiry into 
the most serious allegations of corrup- 
tion to hit the Metropolitan Police for 


tions officars at Stoke 
The allega cme handy ay or Fgh rae 


consp to the course of j : 
Toe seit to Piichaal Howard trom the ane 
ad nactinapr rg pe comes as the Police 
oetin caer eaion eet up by Sooland anor 
5 tht invests 
Ya int ie are 


few 
the investigation, three officers at Stoke N 
ton were suspended and were moved to other divi- 


oné shot 
But there are Sate ee Ok 7 es een val at 
together Corn 
against the police, will Fea Eacifal sack- 


urces within the CPS have indicated that nine 
officers of the rank of constable and ve constable 
could face action, wi t to bring a case 
ns Pike CPS decision i eliknas Cemninttnlty 
pre-emp ni, 
Defence Association is a formal judicial review of 
aay in Londan‘a Ww relations 
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ce 
was sapporting ” as civil 
actions Metropolitan 
Police comma lestooc Paul 


or the 60 complaints 
against Stoke Newington 
Ve of the com- 
been charged 


ultted. 3 35 convicted and 
two were still waiting to 


to be 
The Police Complaints 
Authority, in a wordy but 
non- aa etatement 


today, sa t the 
plaints petting ‘theta 
cover ate she, Porte 


than half of these are 
for planting drugs on 


ney defence assoc tlon. It 4s 
understood, however, Foret 
senior officers are 

= py aout the iter pat 


And in Stoke Ne 
itself, rank and Newington, 
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[# 


Devic Paillater 


ls expected 

to announce next week 

how many of the 45 north Lon- 

don police officers named in a 

re into alleged corruption 
be charged with 


HE Director of Public 
Prosecutions 


“neces, 
The Pollee Com ts Au- | poll 


thority report, w. has taken 
nearly three yoars to com soe 
detalla 134 complaints 
in officers ohare Newitt 
aent to the the DPP, flecbara | had 
Mills, yesterday, but she has 
been recelving individual case 
reports since November 1992. 
The completion of Operation 
Jackpot — described by senior 
Scotland Yard officers os 





ing against poli ractices In 
the area. Gral ithe secre. 
nt of oe Be ecerey Comm 


plc er crime i in stoke Stake. take Newing 


called on oe Home Secretary 

Michae] Howard, portray th 
SRO, sere sl 
use Hockney os o test case in 


tween the A debe and the 
Sea eel have broken 
delet on a paueiag in 


gKe hi New) @ facie be 
S57 new comp Binge against the 

last ycar. At the centre 
thls whole business is the drugs 
trade. They have not been polic- 


the | ing it: they have been conitrol- 


Ling the drugs market.” 
Mr Howard said he would 


- | consider all requests. 


In a statement announcing | ca 


ot pecan 


Reaidents demonatrate over policing in Stoke Newington yesterday. Their defence association is handling 63 complaints against officers pHoToGcnaPn: MAATIN AnGLLE 


DPP considers charges against 45 police officers 


the end of its inquiry the com: | Newington. According to | cessful appeals, 22 acquittals, 


ECF authority the 13 | association figures, in 90 cases | and 18 where no evidence was 
mplaints covered 22 cases, In- | where allegations against the | offercil. 
cua ng 6&4 allegations of ara | Hee eh been made between 
ing drugs, plus alicgations of 
conspiracy to pervert the 1992, there have been i1 suc- | 20 years’, page 3 
course of justice, theft and as- 
sault. Most of the officers were 
constables or detective 
constables. 
Defending the time taken for 


ap- | the ingulry, the authority sald 


some complainants had been 
reluctant to co-operate. The 
community ariDclatne said 
eens because people did not 


trust the complaints procedure. 
Tt is au ort i) olvAl actions 
agalnst t 


Since Operation Jackpot 
April 1991, one officer 
has been jailed for 18 months, 
four havo been suspended. 

elght transferred to other | 
stationa and several romoved 

from the local drug squad. 

ty ll tad dal has affected | 

volving Stoke 


4.-2-%4- 


ber 1983 and November | Cerruption olsima ‘the worat in 


Co 
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es ee ec, eas On eae wand GRO SR ATA TE Fp EN a 


Corruption claims ‘the worst in 20 years’ 


Duncan Campbell on Operation Jackpot, | eee? planting of aries on 
the inquiry into a London police station which | Sackeround, on which 
examined 134 complaints against 45 officers | has emerged ducng the ve 

elther their victions 


con 
detec- | overiurmed or sought leave to 


Operation Jackpot | haired, outgoing young 
inquiry fa ao ene | tive whe had been tho exhibits appeal 
of- | officer in a manslaughter case | t March, ida 


ficers faved 
most serious allegations of | 
lice corruption for 2 years 


almost three years years 892 quity to 
after suggestions that polico VAT fraud connected to local | Taylor. 
Stoke Newington, north Lon: | Turkish arcade owners —/ The Crown counsel, Kenneth 
don, were Involved In corrupt | which were eventually dropped | Aylett, said they had been con- 
practices involving drug | 


called David Berman, had 
tied up by burglara. The in- | their convictions 







rs -books: from -Mr-+ Berman's | “about whom there are serious 
Headed by Detective Superin- | property. doubts as to thelr rellability os 
regarded | r Lewandowski was Jailed | witnesses of truth”. 


tendent ian Russcil, | 
as one of the Yard's more astute | for 18 months at Harrow crown | The previous month, the two 
court in Novem 


detectives, the inquiry was in- ber 1982. men convicted of Mr Berman's-| 

te to report by June 1992.| Meanwhile a serles of other | manslaughter, James Blake | 
But 2 fresh cases and ecg ogainst Stoke el and Francis Hart, had had their | 
further com ts were made, convictions quash 


police were being in q 
it continued for a further 20. tigated, loot all valving th jn all, t! convictions have 


Senta to the. Investigation 
mala ‘Complaint against Stoke Newington 


police led to couple being arrested 


N THE early hours o so ince | 
16 last pear, Audley | 
Sandringham the local | son and his girlfriend, Hazel | sue the Metropolitan Police 
“front line", and wasa friend of | Bruno-Gilbert, went to Stoke | Commissioner. None of the 
Ms Oderinde, who had convic- | Newington police station to | officers Involved has been 


, Pearl 
Cameron, originally from 






g the police. They plan to 


tions for sh complain that they had seen | suspended. 

Both women claimed after | officers jump owt of a van| Mr Harrison said yester- 
their arrest on spb alge i and assault a man sitting by | day: “The pollce officers who 
that ogee Newington a bus petltea writes Davis gave evidence against us | 
were not only aware rae an were disbclieved by the 
dealing activities Lat to Mr Harrison, | court. We belleve that police 
them to place. Both women jaged 22, See atticers at the | officers who are ’ discredit ted | 


Jack. | station refused to take a 
statement. And when Ms 
Bruno-Gilbert, 27, an- 
nounced 





for thelr actions and 

ately suspended. We were 
citlzens. We saw an in- 

cident, we reported It and we 

th | ended up belng arrested. Tho 

| way Stoke Newington police 


jocal police officer, ve 
Constable Roy Lewandowski, a 
drugs squad member who had 
received commendations and 
had been injured Ln drugs raids. 

Mr Lewandowski was a long: 


claim they were assaulted. 
On November 19, they were 

acquitted at Highbury 

|trates’ court of assaulting 


have behaved has destroy 
guy contiaen re in the 


po 


quashed by 
charges of alleged | the Lord Chief Justice, Lord 


= and of stealing valuable | victed on the word of officers | 





lice officers and obstruct: | 


should be beld res ble | pe 
edi- 





on | been gutashed by the Court of 


Appeal, and Lord Taylor has 
been 


be put under the Po 


| Complaints Authority. The aw- 
| the ty says it has been ham- 


by constant new 


Oderinde, | pered 
ofthe | in which the victim. a recluse Rennie Kingsley, Dennis Tul- | Hons and a heavy workload. 
been | loch and Everard Brown had | 


| 90 complaints been 


By the of this year, 
made 
about the Stoke Newington 


| station to the Hackney Commu- 


nity Defence Association, a 
pressure and advice group 
which has logged the cascs and 
advised complainants. Of these, 
22 have resulted in acquittals, 
35 In convictions, 11 in success 
ful appeals, and 16 await tho 
hearing of appeals. In 18 cases 
tion Servi 


Mr Lewandowskl, now 
reteased from jail, has made a 

statement for one of the ctvil 
litigants, Benoy Wilson, in 
which he alleged that detect! ves 
had pocketed drugs from raids, 
taken money for dishonest 


'and false arrest 


charges 
were dropped, but he was held 
in custody for six months. 

In all, Operation Jackpot has 
ooked at 22 cases Involving 1 
complaints against 45 officers. 
These have aati allegations 


crimina) dama 

Stoko Newington police, now 
headed by Chief Supecrintcn- 
dent Niall Mulvihill, complaln 
that thelr work nst often vi- 


ed | olent crack ers has becn 


seriously hampered by the alle- 
gations and that some arresicd 


dealers now specifically ask to 
re taken to the station because 
think Its reputation will 
urtes to believe their alle- 
he | gations about corru 

suggested that “dynamite” 
| should lice | that there was indeed once cor- 
pt officer, but he has 
pushed. They say drugs oo 


expensive 
evidence of dealers’ netivities 
because it has become increas. 
ingly dlfficult to obtaln convic- 
tlona on the word of officers. 
Graham Smith, of the com 
monly defence aasociation, 


= es aril at on mal 
levels. [ts terms of Riragiee 
were too limited and it has 

taken far too long. The inquiry 
raises serious questions about 


complaints investigations can: 
not suceecd because the police 
investigate themselves behind 
closed doors and the commo- 
nity will not talk to the police. 

A judicial inquiry is the ny 
a nibie forum in which police 


been | and community can inform 


each other of existing 
problems." 

In an interview with the 
Minar ras last month, the Met- 

politan Police Commissioner, 

Paul Candon, said that he was 
oware that no one would be sat- 
isfied with the inquiry, with 
one side fecting that not cnough 
had been done ond the police 
feeling that they had been the 
victims of ‘malicious slurring”. 

Mr Condon hoped that the 
end of the inquiry would draw a 
linc under the allegations. But 
with many civil actlons and a 
peals pending, Operation Jack- 
pot may be making a few pay- 
ouls ¥yeL 
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Officers in north-east London alleged to 





have sold cocaine and planted evidence 


Police could 








UP TO 10 police officers have been 
recommended for criminal charges 
following a marathon investigation 
into allegations of drugs trafficking, 
planting evidence and perversion of 
justice by police at Stoke Newing- 
ton in north-east London. 

The officers are among 45 inves- 
tigated by the complaints bureau of 
the Metropolitan Police in a three- 
year inquiry which followed accusa- 
tions that a detective constable was 
involved in selling cocaine through 
an intermediary. 

In a statement yesterday signal- 
ling the end of the inquiry — one of 
the largest of its type and the big- 
gest in London since the late 1970s 
— the Police Complaints Authority 
said 22 files had been passed to the 
Crown Prosecution Service. 

At the same time, the Hackney 
Community Defence Association, 
which represents most of the com- 
plainants, delivered a dossier to Mi- 
chael Howard, the Home Secretary, 
stressing its unhappiness with the 
investigation and calling for a judi- 
cial inquiry into policing in the 
multiracial, deprived area. Mr How- 
ard said he would consider the mat- 
ter “very carefully”. 

Although the formal end of the 
inquiry came yesterday, the first of 
the 22 files went to the CPS in No- 
vember 1992 and the last in Septem- 
ber 1993; further police investiga- 
tions have since been conducted 
into points of detail. The CPS is un- 
derstood to be ready to announce its 
decision on charges “within a few 
weeks”. 

The central allegation of Opera- 
tion Jackpot was that one officer — 
named in ¢ court as “Officer X” — 
was receiving £1,000 a month from a 
Stoke Newington woman who was 
selling crack on his behalf. This of- 
ficer and others were also said to 
have planted drugs on suspects. 

A total of 22 complainants even- 
tually made more than 130 separate 
allegations naming 45 officers. In 
addition to those of drugs dealing, 
65 allegations were of planting 
drugs or other evidence, 27 of con- 
spiracy to pervert the course of jus- 
tice, 27 of theft, and 9 of assault. 

During the inquiry, eight officers 
were moved to other stations and 
three suspended from duty. The au- 
thority said two officers had II spe- 
cific allegations made against them, 
“two more had 10 and one had 8. Of 


face criminal 
charges after 
drugs inquiry 





TERRY KIKBY 
Crime Correspondent 


the remainder, 18 had berween two 
and six allegations each, and 22 offi- 
cers had one allegation cach. Most 
of the officers were uniform or de- 
tective constables. 

Detective Superintendent fan 
Russell, the officer who conducted 
the inquiry, is understood to have 
recommended charges against 
about J0 officers at the core of the 
affair, although more could face dis- 
ciplinary action later. 

However, the CPS has been criti- 
cised in the past, particularly in the 
West Midlands Serious Crime 
Squad affair, for failing to bring 


charges, despile recommendations 


from investigating officers. 

Calling for a judicial inquiry yes- 
terday, the Hackney association 
said it had dealt with 381 com- 
plaints against officers from Hack- 
ney and Stoke Newington stations 
since January 1989, and was sup- 
porting 83 civil actions against the 
Metropolitan Police. 

Eleven people have had convic- 
tions quashed because of doubts 
about the reliability of evidence 
given by officers under investiga- 
tion; a further 16 are waiting to be 
heard. A large number of prosecu- 
tions have also either collapsed or 
resulted in acquittals because of 
doubts about the reliability of po- 
lice evidence. 

Sir John Smith, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police, 
said although the allegations in- 
volved a “significant” number of of- 
ficers, they represented only a tiny 
minority of the 28,000-strong force. 
He said that in Stoke Newington 
there were “over 300 police officers 
who are doing a difficult and some- 
times dangerous job in that difficult 
policing environment. The vast ma- 
jority are untouched by the allega- 
tions.” 

He added: “Anybody who is 
aware of the way we feel about polic- 
ing, about the way we go about our 
work, realises that corruption is 
something which none of us would 
condone. The bulk of police officers 
in London today are very, very con- 
cerned about any aljegation of cor- 
ruption. We are ardent in our re- 
solve to stamp it out and we will do 
just that.” 
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A girl inspects a wreath laid by campaigners outside Stoke Newington 


Station where police are suspects 


ONE of the bieaext police corrup- 
tion inquiries since the 1970s has 
looked at allegations of malpractice 
against 45 officers from a station in 
north-east London, it emerged 
yesterday. 

More than 130 individual com- 
plaints against junior detectives 
and uniformed officers at Stoke 
Newington have been investigated 
in a three year inquiry, codenamed 
Operation Jackpot. 

Allegations included planting 
drugs on suspects, assault, theft, 
conspiracy to pervert the course of 
justice and criminal damage. More 
than 50 allegations related to just 
five of the 45 officers. 

The Police Complaints Author- 
ity, who supervised the investiga- 
tion, sald a report had been sent to 
the Crown Prosecution Service. 

It would be up to them to deter- 
mine if officers would be prose- 
cuted, after which Scotland Yard 
would decide on disciplinary 
charges. : 

Operation Jackpot, which began 
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45 officers accused in corruption inquiry 


in April, 1991, was prompted by the 
claims of Pearl Cameron, a con- 
victed drug dealer, who said she 
had evidence that certain Stoke 
Newington officers were dealing in 


drugs. 

In the following months, dozens 
of people arrested for dealing 
drugs, including crack cocaine 
came forward to claim they had 
drugs planted on them by detec- 
tives [ram the station. 

By early 1992, three officers had 
been suspended and eight 
transferred. 

One officer central ta many alle- 

ations was Det-Con Roy Lewan- 

owski, who was eventually 
charged with stealing valuables 
from the home of a man who died 
after a burglary at his home. 

He was also accused of planting 
evidence from the burglary scene 
on two men, who were later con- 
victed, Lewandowski was jailed for 
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By Nell Darbyshire 
Crime Correspondent 


18 months in November, 1992, and 
the two men convicted on bis evi- 
dence were freed last February. 

Since then another nine people, 
almost afl impriaoned for drug 
offences on evidence by Lewan- 
dowski and some of his colleagues 
have had their convict ons 
quashed. 

After the most recent appeal in 
December, Lord Taylor, Lord Chief 
Justice, described police evidence 
as “tainted evidence from a source 
which ought to be reliable and in 
which the courts should have 
confidence”, 

In all, Jackpot investigated 22 
separate cases. Two others were 
dropped, one because the com: 
plainant decided to take out a civil 
action and the other because alle- 
gations were withdrawn. One offi- 
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cer featured in eight cases, another 
in seven and three in six, while two 
officers had 11 specific allegations 
against them. 

During the investigation, the 
dniguity team took 376 statements 
and examined transcripts of police 
interviews, custody records and 
court proceedings. 

The complaints authority said a 
aul facing the inquiry was the 
‘limited co-operation” given by 
complainants. 

The first complaint was in Sep- 
tember, 1991, and the last in 
August last year, which is why the 
inquiry was so protracted, Three 
complaints were made two years 
after incidents ta which they 
related. 

“Whatever the reason for these 
delays, they did not assist the 
investigation,” said an authority 
spokesman. 

An organisation calling itseif the 
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pechney Community Defence 
Association has given advice and 
support to many complainants and 
has built up its own dossier against 
officers at Stoke Newington and 
Hackney. 

The association had dealt with 
381 complaints against officers 
from the two stations since Janu- 
ary, 1989, and was supporting 83 
civi) actions against Metropolitan 
Police Commissioner Paul Condon. 

Sie John Smith, deputy commis- 
sioner of the Metropolitan Police. 
said the Jackpot allegations were 
serious and involved a “significant 
number of police officers’’ — but 
only atiny minority in the force 

In Sioke Newington, there were 
“over 300 ipolice officers doing a 
difficult and sometimes dangerous 
job in that dificult policing cnvi- 
ronment. The majority are 
untouched by the allegations." 

Sir John said Stoke Newington 
police had recorded some remark- 
able successes in the battle against 
local drug dealing. 
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Allegations include assault, theft, racial abuse and the planting of evidence 
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45 cons at one station 


accused of drug deals, 
beatings and race abuse 





FORTY-FIVE 
night after Bhan 


PROBED: Stokey Cokey nick 





e officers were facing prosecution last 
biggest corruption Inquiry for 20 years. 


2 oficers annie have all n based at Btoke N oH station in London 
- are Damed in a shooking catalogue of allegations toclu drug doaling, thaft 
and assault. 
The report, which has taken thres sompille, was handed over to the 
Crown Prosecution Service last night. athe | OPS S wil now decide what charges to 
The investigation - codenamed Operation Jackpot -tmplicated 4 police offi- 
cers in 194 in ta, 


They included allegations of planting drugs, conspiracy to parvert the course 


of justice, theft, assault 
and one case of criminal 


Mont of the ts 

1] com 

were against caitoraad 

and detective constables. 
One officer featured in 

eight cases and two others 

had oleven allegations 


against them. 
Fortunes 
ES ea 


Sir John Smith, de 
commissioner of the 
ropolitan Police, sald te 
serious allegations 
ed a “significant 
number af police officers” 
- but only a tiny minori- 
ty of those in the force. 

He sald: “We are ardent 
in cur resoive to stamp 
out Get is uae thee BRE. we 


F Gcerctica replat dal 
investigated claims t 


corrupt cope: 

EARNED fortunes 
operating thelr own drug 
dealers. 

FRAMED dealers who 
weretn competition with 


pushers. 
PLANTED drugs on 
innocent victims to boost 
ener image as orime- 


tere. 
ASSAULTED and 
racially abused suspecta. 


Suspicion 


The inquiry etarted 
after t Gerry Car- 


Berean 

Went into a rs at 
de police 

Hes in January 1982 aod 

bis brains out witha 


t Carroll's death 

sd he had keilled him- 

self to 

ringing in hia oars, 

bronght on by a punch 
before. 


Bedgem: d 

x Sooke Carroll's funeral 
cooked more like one 
being beld for a Mafla 
gangster. 

A sorics oe cases 
involving Stole News. 
ton officara fell apart last 
year because judges 
refused to belleve police 
evidence. 


Ten convictions have 


The inquest into | 


escape constant 


so far been quashed on 


a - 

Graham Smith, of the 
Hackney Community 
dation, said 


or 
detailing allogations in- 
volving pollchs in Stoke 
Newlogton and Hackney. 
The association had 
dealt with 381 complaints 
t officers from the 
two stations since Janu- 
ary 1989 and was support- 
ing §) civil actions against 
Metropolitan Police Com- 
missioner Paul Condon. 
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45 policemen branded 
after corruption probe 





134 cases involving 
drugs, theft, assault 


by CHARLES PENNY 


FORTY-FIVE police officers from the same station 
could face charges after a major corruption probe. 
The Police Com faints Authority report yesterday 
accused them of planting drugs on suspects, assault, 
theft, criminal damage and conspiracy to pervert 
justice. 
Now it is up to the Crown Prosecution Service to decide 
if the officers, mainly uni- 
form and detective consta- 
bles, will be uted. 
Operation Jackpot was set 
up three years ago to inves- 
tigate 134 complaints 
aa the officers at Stoke 
ewington, Hackney, north 
London. Two policemen 
had 11 allegations made 
agatnst them. 
One officer featured in 
cight cases, another in seven 
and three in six. 


Suspended 


In 1992, eight officers 

were moved and three were 
later suspended. 
_. The inquiry refused to 
identify any of the officers 
involved to avoid prejudic- 
ing criminal or disciplinary 
proceedings. 

During the investigation 
the inquiry team took 37 
Statements and examined 
transcripts of interviews, 
custody records, court pro- 
ceedings and other 
documents, 

But it admitted it was hin- 
dered by “limited co-opera- 
tion” from victims. 

The Hackney Communi- 
ty Defence Association, 
which has been monitoring 
alleged police corruption tr 
the ace said the report did 
not go far enough. 

It claims at least four de- 
tectives were involved in or- 
ganised crime and has called 
on Home Secretary Michael 
Howard to hold a judicial 
inquiry. 
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AN OFFICIAL report into, sllega- 
tions of massive Lats. a 
has implicated 45 officers. at. just 
TWO stations. st 


cops 

of planti drugs, stealing, beating up members of the 

public, pa to the course of justice in a 

134 erent incidents. 
suspected of 


been 
1 Hackney. 
They _ allegations 
that officers had: 
Netted tens of thou- 


of b 
“running” oe eerie 


ers. - 
-Extorted protection 
mo from pu 


Planted drugs _and 
taken bribes from 
drug dealers. 


@ Assaulted and racially DAILY STARK 


suspects. 
One officer, Det Con 
owski 


Roy Lewand , was ; 
sent to prison for stealing 4- 2 44. 


from a murder 


Fear 
The results of the 21- 
month investigation will 
be passed on to the Crown 


Now the Hackney Com- 
munity Defence ‘Associa- 
tien has asked the Home 
Secretary for a judicial 
review into policing in the 


area. 

Spokesman Graham 
Smith said the association 
had dealt with 381 com- 
plaints inst officers at 
the two stations. 
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TION PROBE 
S COPPERS 


Station was ‘nest of crime’ 






By MIKE SULLIVAN 


AN inquiry has uncovered 46 al- 
legedly bent coppers at a eh on 
station in one of Britain’s big- 
gest police corruption scandals. 

They are accused of 134 cases 
of selling confiscated drugs, 
theft, assault, taking bribes, 
framing suspects and running 
protection rackets. 

Home Secretary Michael Howard has 


been urged to order a judicial inquiry 
following the three-year inv tion 
at Stoke Newington station in North 
East London. 


Charges are being considered — 
but few officers are likely to face 
court because witnesses are unwillin 
to testify. Most will get off wi 
internal discipline. 

The probe, Operation Jackpot, began 
when a woman pusher told lice she 
was being sold crack by an officer in 


The inquiry team was 
told officers PLANTED 
drugs to fit-up suspects, 
- TOOK bribes from deal- 
ers and RAN protection 
rackets for pubs and 
clubs. 


One former officer, 
Detective Constable Roy 
Lewandowski, has been 
jailed for 16 months. 


Another three have 
been suspended and 
eight transfered to other 

ice stations, while one 
shat hirnself. 


Police 





Since the probe cases 
involving the detectives 
have collapsed. Eleven 
convictions have been 
quashed and 16 more ap- 
peals are outstanding. 


The scandal has made 
the area the target of 
ushers from all over 
ndon. 


They believe police are 
powerless to stop them. 


Mike Bennett, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan 
Police Federation, said: 
“Without a doubt, the 
drug dealers have won. 


“If police officers have 
assisted them to win 
then that's disgraceful.” 
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Express 
OPINION 
Staunch this 
lingering stink 
of corruption 


HE lingering odour of corruption 
hangs over the Metropolitan Police 











after the most serious allegations 
have been levelled at the force for 
two decades. Nearly 50 officers stationed 
at Stoke Newington and Hackney, serving 


one of London’s poorest areas, are said to 


have been involved in drug dealing, theft 
and conspiracy to pervert the course of 
justice by planting evidence. 

A report on Scotland Yard’s unfortu- 
nately named Operation Jackpot is now 
with the Crown Prosecution Service. 

It can only serve‘as yet another blow to 
a police force whose public esteem and 
internal morale have been battered in 
recent years. 

During the shop ae a three officers 
were suspended, eight moved to other 
divisions, and one shot himself. 

But the fear, particularly among local 
residents, who are calling for a full judicial 
review, is that any CPS move will lead only 
to a mere handful of sackings and 
prosecutions. 

Of the 50 officers involved, it appears 
there is “insufficient evidence” to bring 
cases against 36 of them. If the CPS does 
decide to bring charges, then only a few 
officers are likely to be accused. 

Inevitably, the public’s reaction will be 
to claim a cover-up, and a suspicion that 
Operation Jackpot itself was little more 
than a cosmetic exercise. In such cases the 
police tend to protest that there are usu- 
ally only a “few bad apples” in the barrel. 

But already 11 peop have had convic- 
tions quashed following claims against 
Stoke Newington police, and there are 20 
more pending. e Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Taylor, has himself regretted that 
two men had even been convicted “on the 
basis of tainted evidence”. 

Let us be clear. The overwhelming 
majority of police officers in this country 
are honest, hard working and dedicated to 
serving the public. 

But no force can ever hope to be 100 per 
cent pure, and those officers who blatantly 
betray their trust and the confidence of 
their more honest colleagues, must be cut 
swiftly from the force. 

In this time of the Prime Minister's 
precariously balanced Back To Basics con- 
cepts, Home Secretary Michael Howard 
must personally ensure that there is no 
whitewash and no fudging. He must seri- 
ously consider a judicial review. 

Public faith in the police, particularly in 
the face of the capital’s increasing lawless- 
ness, must be constantly safeguarded. 
Action on this report must be resolute. 
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FORTY-FIVE. police 
officers stood accused last 
night after.the biggest 
inquiry into corruption in 
the force for 20 years. 

Accusations cover 134 
incidents, including Crue 
dealing and theft, follow- 
ing a probe at Stoke 
Newington, London. 

The Crown Prosecution 
Service is deciding how 
many officers to charge. 

Sources said it was 


unlikely all -the officers~ «° 


will be prosecuted. But 
they could still face 
disciplinary action includ- 
ing 


The three-year inquiry, 
codenamed Operation 
Jackpot, is the most seri- 
ous corruption probe into 
the Metropolitan Police 
since the Seventies. 

Yesterday, campaigners 
urged Home Secretary 
Michael Howard to order 


poli 
cor 


ay 
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_ By JOHN TWOMEY 


a judicial inquiry into 
eine in the area. 

Mr Howard said he 
would consider the 
request “very carefully”. 

Shadow Home Secre- 
tary Tony Blair said: “I am 
sure the Metropolitan 
Police want to weed out 
corruption and_ restore 
local confidence.” 


-- Damaged 
Officers in the area say 
morale has been seriously 
damaged and say they 
have been unfairly tarred 
by the activities of a few 
colleagues. 

The inquiry looked at 
22 cases involving 134 
complaints against 45 
officers. These included 
allegations of planting 
drugs or evidence, con- 
spiracy to pervert the 
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course of justice, theft, 
assault and criminal 


Gamage: 

Most complaints were 
against uniform and 
detective constables. 

One officer featured in 
eight cases, another in 
seven and three in six. 
Two officers faced 11 
allegations. 

In January, 1992, eight 
officers were moved and 
three were later 
suspended. 

OF 90 complaints against 
detectives, 77 people were 


charged. 
Eighteen cases were 
dropped when the CPS 
offered no evidence, 22 
were acquitted, 35 
convicted and two are still 
waiting to SPP eat: 
ates have tit ie 
cess ap a 
ceaviction 2A further 16 
are waiting to be heard. 
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Police faci 


tria 


within days. 


The Director of Public Prose- 


OFFICERS at the cen- 
tre of one of the biggest 
police corruption probes 
yet could be charged 
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(left), said to be facing 83 civil 
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Pearl claimed that 
she often ad him £1,000 for 
crack su and on one occa- 
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for eens from her home in 
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suspended. 
Graham Smith claimed that 


and ired to pervert Numerous allegations were not 
course of justice. covered in the 
But while the Crown Prosecu- He said his organisation, 
tion Service is to give its Which had dealt with 381 com- 
ns soon, bly as early it could prove to be the most ac against only nine ts officers from 
as next week, sources indicated serious police corruption inquiry eer at most. toke N and Hackney 
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ed that at least four CID 
officers were involved in organ- 
ised crime. 
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EEHE Fioine Secretary, | paren 
Michael . How: 


_. terday to kickstart 
|. his. stalled law and 


Thé announcements followed 
his doublé climbdown.¢ on 
Sian te arent 

ce authority appoint- 
ments and the running of mag- 
strates’ courts. 


controversy over the 
ments Suet lone parse 
children Rroueht up by singie 
mothers invariably tured to 
crime. The measure on oat 
orders announced yesterday 
appiled to all families, he said. 
“Parents cannot wash their 
hands of their Cee once 
a 


throughout childhood,” he told 


CuAPeian 


children co 
on | offences, but said it would have 
limited significance. For 
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the Family: Studies ‘Centre 
conference: a fae a 


at n UD at eeeuence eeaires 
for meetings with probation 
oF social workers. ThO8e sae 
to pay the fines 
jailed for up oad Twenty 
thousand fine defaul 


time in Jast-year. 
The 


Secretary, 
pony sBlae welcomed the ex- 
n existing powers to 
bind over and fine parents if 
their amit. farther 


Bryan Gibson, of the Justices’ 
Clerks’ Society, said the change 
would have to be approached 
with ae caution: “You 
often find that the children 
come from a background where 
parents are already unable to 

exercise control." 
At the same conference the 
warned that 
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i-terrorist unit. 


(Friday). “Ammed dawn raids with dogs, brutal 
and searches of family homes and arrests 


rion my digs alle fe ns zed 
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POLICE 
CORRUPTION 
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COMPLETED 


sion on criminal charges is ex- 
pected to be made soon. 

The Police cpl sore Au- 
thority, who supervised the in- 
ternal police Investiga 
confirmed yesterday 
day) it was satisfied with the 
way the probe had been conduc- 
ted. 


Ie wili on its and 
recommendations to the Crown 
Prosecution Service, who are 
stlll considering whether any of- 
ficers will face criminal charges. 


Since bf alr Jackpot was 


launched in 1991, up to 50 po- 
lice officers — many In the drugs 
squad — have been questioned. 
Eight officers were trans- 
ferred to other stations, three of 


wandowski, was jailed for 18 
months for theft - an offence un- 
related to the Operation Jack- 
pot Inquiries. 

Several drugs-related court 
cases brought by Stoke Newing- 
ton police have collapsed be- 
cause police witnesses were not 
considered credible by judges ~ 
and 10 people have been freed 
from jail after their convictions 


yj) Were quashed on appeal. 





| Deputy Commissioner says Home Secretary’s plan ‘ill-conceived late publicly unacceptable’ 


Police leader fears coercive national force 


Alan Travis 
Horne Affairs Editor 


SENIOR policeman 
warned the Home Sec- 
retary, Michael How- 
ard, yesterday that the 
service would continue to fight 
his Police and Magistrates’ 
Courts Bill because of fears that 
it will create a coercive 
national force. 

Sir John Smith, president of 
the Association of Chief Police 
Officers and the deputy Metro- 
politan Police Commissioner, 
said that despite Mr Howard's 
climbdown on Wednesday the 
package would leave chief con- 
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stables as potential tools of cen- 
tral government. 

He warned that the combina- 
tion of nationally laid down ob- 
jectives, performance tables 
and performance-related pay 
paved the way to a coercive 
style of policing which pro- 
duced the Los Angeles riots. 

The police had unfairly been 
accused of being ‘‘Maggie’s boot 
boys” during the miners’ strike 
and the Wapping printers’ 
dispute. 

“We acquitted ourselves well 
in the circumstances and were 
assisted by the ready presence 
of democratically elected mem- 
bers of the current police 
authorities. 
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‘But imagine if similar 
events were to occur under 
these new proposals — how 
easy it would be for the police 
simply to be the tools of the 
Government,” he said. 

Sir John, who was addressing 
a seminar in Salford, said he 
was voicing the concerns of the 
whole of the police service. 

“Speaking out against pro- 
posals for change from the gov- 
ernment of the day does not 
come easily to police officers. 
Make no mistake: I would 
rather not be in this position. It 
is a mark of the depth of our 
very real concerns that I am 
prepared to speak out against 
what we believe to be an ill con- 


ceived and publicly unaccept- 
able package of measures.” 

Sir John's intervention 
marks a deepening rift between 
the most sentor levels of the 
police service and the Home 
Secretary over the Govern- 
ment's plans to restructure the 
way the police are run for the 
first time since the 1964 Police 
Act. 

On Wednesday Mr Howard 
abandoned plans for the Home 
Secretary to appoint police au- 


thority chairmen, but the 


climbdown did not remove 
fears about the removal of 
elected councillors’ majorities 
on the authorities. 

Sir John said the proposals 


would upset the democratic bal- 
ance established 30 years ago 
between the locally elected au- 
thorities and the Home Office. 

“The present bill is the 
product of very few minds, 
scant consultation and seem- 
ingly based on the premise that 
crime has not been contained 
by the present arrangements so 
clearly those arrangements, 
root and branch, need to 
changed. 

“lL am inclined to the view 
that we are witnessing a move, 
perhaps unintended.to national 
contral of the police by central 
vovernment. There may be 
good arguments for a national 
police force, responsible to a 






Minister of the Interior but, if 
that is the proposition, let us 
have that public debate.” 

He said the combination of 
national policing objectives and 
performance targets with short- 
term contracts for chief police 
officers would skew priorities 
and destroy the tradition of 
local poltcimeg. 

The resulting “bean counting 
culture” had ended in the beat- 
ing of Rodney King in Los An- 
geles and the subsequent riots. 
As a result of that experience. 
American police departments 
were turning towards comimu- 
nity policing; meanwhile their 
British counterparts were 
being told to abandon it. 


CO pleco Truras 


peration 


The Police Complaints Authority 
report into alleged corruption at 
Stoke Newington police station 
has signally failed to satisfy 


the demands of local community © 


organisers who label the inquiry 
a ‘whitewash’. 

Operation Jackpot’'s three year 
investigation into 134 complaints 
against 46 officers based at Stoke 
Newington police station has 
been described by one senior 
Scotland Yard chief as the “most 
serious investigation into police 
corruption for 20 years.” Com- 
munity activists have reiterated 
their calls for Home Secretary 
Michael Howard to launch an 


independent judicial inquiry into- 


Stoke Newington police station. 

The PCA claims the delay in 
concluding the report was caused 
by the unwillingness of com- 
plainants to co-operate but the 
Hackney Community Defence 
Association [HCDA], which has 
provided support for some 83 civil 
actions against Stoke Newington 
police officers, claim the reluct- 
ance of witnesses to assist the 
investigation stems from the 
community’s loss of faith and 
trust in the police. 


“Relations between the police 


and the community have broken 


og 





THE Met's tightlipped SIR JOHN 
SMITH at Scotland Yard last week 


down,” declares Graham Smith, 
of the HCDA. “This inquiry has 
had no effect on policing in Stoke 
Newington,” he added. 

“We took up 57 new complaints 
against the police just last year, 
while Operation Jackpot was 
in full swing.” 

The HCDA claims the investi- 
gation’s presumption that police 
officers were embroiled in a ‘no 
prisoners taken’ offensive against 
dope peddling in the north-east 
London district is faulty. 

“Stoke Newington police offic- 
ers have not been combatting the 
drug trade, they have been re- 
sponsible for controlling it,” 
alleges Mr Smith. 


The PCA’s statement to mark 
the conclusion of the inquiry de- 
tailed the 134 complaints relating 
to 22 cases. The complaints inclu- 
de 64 allegations of planting 
drugs and other accusations, in- 


‘cluding conspiracy to pervert 


the course of justice, theft, 
assault and one charge of crimi- 
nal damage against, officers of 
mainly constable or detective 
constable rank. 

Since Operation Jackpot began 
in April 1991 one officer, award- 
winning Detective Roy Lewan- 
dowski, has served 18 months for 
stealing valuable books from the 
home of a murder victim while he 
was investigating the case. He 
has been released and now 
pledges his support to Stoke 
Newington resident, Mr Benny 
Wilson who has taken out civil 
action against detectives he 
claims planted drugs on him and 
then charged him with possession 
of firearms and narcotics; Mr Wil- 
son saw the charges against him 
dropped, but only after he spent 
six months in custody. 

The PCA takes credit for the 
successful defence of some high 
profile court cases relating to 
allegations against Stoke 
Newington police investigations 


Jackpot or operation ‘empty-pot?’ 


between December 1988 and 
November 1992. Nevertheless, 
the HCDA provided support for 
the appellants in 11 successful 
appeals where all convictions 
were quashed and also 22 defen- 
dants who have been acquitted 
and 18 other cases where no 
evidence was given. 

As a result of these cases three 
Stoke Newington officers are 
under suspension, eight have 
been transferred to other stations 
and several have been removed 
from duties with the east London 
police station’s drug squad. 

Conversely, spokespersons for 
Stoke Newington claim the alle- 
gations against officers in the 
drug squad hinder their “efforts 
to combat drug dealing in the 
area”. Statements suggest that 
46 officers whose names have 
been submitted to the Director of 
Public Prosecutions, Barbara 
Mills, represent “only a small 
percentage” of the 300 officers 
working at Stoke Newington 
police station. 

Police claim arrested dope deal- 
ers now request they be taken to 
Stoke Newington police station, 
hoping to refer to the station's 


Continued on page two 


besmirched reputation in any de- 
fence they propose. 

Graham Smith rejects these 
claims and cites the “breakdown 
in police community relations” 


for their problems. an 
“Internal police investigations 


which allow the police to 


investigate themselves behind 
closed doors cannot succeed be- 
cause the community's suspicions 
remain,” he said. 

“Operation Jackpot has failed 
on all levels because its terms of 
reference are too narrow and it 
has taken too long. A judicial 
inquiry is the only forum in 
which police and community 
can inform one another of ex- 
isting problems.” 

Home Secretary Michael Ho- 
ward claims he is “considering all 
recommendations and requests . 

The Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions would have been very famil- 
iar with Stoke Newington police 
station’s reputation as she has 
been receiving individual case re- 
ports since November 1992. 

As well as the aforementioned 
successful appeals and defences 
further 16 appellants are awalt- 
ing hearing dates while some 25 
litigants are pursuing civil dam- 
ages actions against Stoke 


Newington officers. 


The DPP will detail how 
many, if any, of the 46 officers 
will face charges relating to 
allegations made in the PCA 
report this week. 
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MP Diane Abbott fears that cops implicated thet couric tons qusssed Dy thes Petee te se ais ease 

In the biggest drug and corruption scandal — because of doubts about the reli. ‘Since the investigation one for- 

for 20 years may not face criminal charges. | ability of evidence given by offi- mer officer, Detective Constable 
She has now called for a independent judicial cersunder investigation. Roy Lewandowski, has — 

inquiry as the only way to clean up Stoke Newington A further 16 cases are waitingto jailed ry eadaptcacas another set 

Police Station, in north-east London, where 45 offi- be heard and a large number of ; sania beralseenis Aaa 

cers are accused of 134 incidents of corruption and | prosecutions have also either col- eight transf 

drug dealing. | 


| Miss Abbott, MP for Hackney North and Stoke 
Newington, is urging top policemen to “come clean 
and admit that there has been something very wrong VOICE B-2-94- 
| at Stoke Newington Police Station”. 
A two-and-a-half year Police Complaints Authori- 
ty (PCA) investigation into the allegations was 
handed to the Crown Prosecution Service (CPS), last 


(Continued on page 3) 
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ACKNEY residents have 

eacted strongly to the 
completion of “Operation 
Jackpot”, the inquiry into 
police corruption at Stoke 
Newington. 

The Police Complaints 
Authonity report, described by 
senior officers as the most seri- 
ous investigation into police 
corruption for 20 years, has 
failed to satisfy the local 
ple including MP for Hackney 
North, Diane Abbott. ; 

She said: “Stoke Newington 
Police Station has a history of 
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No jackpot for Hackney residents 





by Our Staff Reporter 





brutality and racism. This goes 
back to the Colin Roach killing 
and before. I have been the MP 
for this area for seven years. 
And I have had a constant 
stream of people, black and 
white, coming to see me about 
police harassment, brutality 
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and corruption, 

“The Police Complaints 
Authority report is fine as far 
as it goes but it has taken far 
too long. And, for some rea- 
son, they have drawn back 
from acta! Aa at any 
conclusion about the manage- 
ment, the culture and the ethos 
at Stoke Newington. The 
investigation was policemen 
investigating other policemen. 


What people in Stoke 
Newington want isa genuine 
independent judicial inquiry.” 
Defending the time taken for 
the inquiry, the authority said 
some complainants had been 
reluctant to co-operate. The 
community association said 
this was because people did 
not trust the complaints proce- 


dure 


The inquiry, which began in 


April 1991, was intended to 
report by June 1992, but was 
delayed as further complaints 
were made. Some 134 com- 
plaints against officers are 
detatled covering 22 cases, 
including 64 allegations of 
planting drugs. There are also, 
allegations of conspiracy to 
pervert the course of justice, 
theft and assault. 

The Hackney Community 


Defence Association, a local 
pressure group campaigning 
against policing practices in 
the area, fear that the investi- 
gation has failed to deter 
police crime. 

Association chairman, Tony 
Price said: “The level of cor- 
ruption is routine - it’s going 
on all the time. Long after this 
furore is over we will still pet 
cases, On average we receive 


one case a week which 
involves assault or false allega- 
tions.” : 

As a result of evidence 
which has emerged during the 
inquiry, more than 30 people 
have cither had their convic- 
tions quashed or sought leave 
to appeal. 

Since the investigation 
began, one officer has been 
jailed for 18 months, four have 
been suspended, eight trans- 
ferred to other stations and 
several removed from local 
drugs squads. 
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Magistrates 
oppose rise 
in drug fines 


FT 





Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


AGISTRATES yes- 
terday joined the 
gréwing opposition 
‘Gi to'the decision -by 


mum fine for possession of can- 





nabis and other soft drugs from | he 
£500 to £2,500. : 


“Thomson, Magis- 
ire ee chairman, 
said in a statement to Mr How- 


ard: “The-factiof the matter for. 


use.” 

The magistrates joined the 
police and drug counsellors in 
criticising the decision as hav- 
ing little impaction the problem 
ofdrug abuse. . 


Latest Home ‘Office figures 
show that the majority of those 
dealt with by thd police for pos- 
session of class B drugs, which 
includes cannabis and amphet- 
amines, are cautioned. 

About 22,000 of the 41,352 
cases arising in 1992 were dealt 
with by a caution and never 
reached court. About 10,000 de- 
fendants were fined for posses- 
sion, with the average fine 
working out at £86. Only 365 
people were fined more than 








key determinant of the level of 
the fine. 


tice Bill currently before Parlia- 
ment. “Al we are doing is in- 
the maximum level of 
fine ‘in line with other maxi- 
ri? Find. i$, which 





“Magistrates ‘ will take into 
account the means of the people 
who come before them in decid- 
ing where to pitch the level of 
the fine in any particular case.” 

He said that the £2,500 maxdi- 
mum was necessary to allow 
the’ courts to impose a heavy 
penalty where the quantity 

was so large it was be- 
lieved that the defendant had 
intended to be a supplier but it 
had been to difficult to prove. 

Mike Goodman, director of 
Release, the national drug 
co agency, said he was 
alarmed by the Home Secre- 
tary’s last suggestion. “That is 


fining people for crimes that | 


have not been proved.” 

Mr Goodman added-no single 
British authority on drugs or 
law enforcement had suggested 
that increasing penalties was 
the way to deal with the grow- 
ing problem of drugs misuse. 

Michael White adds: With a 
week to go before MPs vote on 


£200 for possession, and of | the ho 


these only 52 were given the 
um fine. 

Current sentencing guide- 
lines for magistrates. suggest 
that £180 is the appropriate fine 
for offences of “average seri- 
ousness” in this category. The 
amount of cannabis found in 
possession of the defendant is a 


€ homosexual age of consent, 
Downing Street last night 
rejected suggestions that Mr 
Howatd’s move to raise drugs 
fines was sending voters a sig- 
nal of an anti-permissive kind. 
“It’s an entirely separate 
issue,” said a spokesman. 


—— Se eee 
Don't be a dope, page 22 
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ew sal i flag- 
ship law rder Aa 


gramme took 
battering last aight 
when Michael Howard, the 
Home , was forced to 
withdraw ne, ‘plank of oe 
plans to focal goyernmen 
control of the police.” + 
Rather than fe face defeat in the 
Lords, Hdme Office’ miristers 
dropped plans'- to ‘allow: ‘the 
me Secretary to appoint 3 a 
ford of the members of police 
authorities. 
Mr Howard is now consider- 
ing what new concessions 


might be needed to get’ the Bill 
muah be oer ‘the Bill 


t. 

The retreat on'a key element 
pa the pd baat ee pro- 
elitiatet varopad” plans to 

rs ap- 
point pee authority chairmen 
directly after opposition in the 


Yesterday two former Tory 
cabinet ministers, Lord Renton 
and Lord Rippon, joined Labour 
and cross-bench peers in telling 
the Government Phat they still 
could not vote for the Police 


the water line’, Home Office 
Minister of State Earl Ferrers 
agreed to hold further talks be- 
fore bringing the issue back be- 
fore the Lords. 

Tony Blair, the shadow home 
secretary, last night said the de- 
cision indicated that the Gov- 
ernment’s legislation on law 
and order had now descended 
into a “shambolic farce” which 
could have been avoided if Mr 
Howard had listened to the vir- 
tually unanimous initial opposi- 
tion to his plans. 

Sir John Smith, president of 
the Association of Chief Police 
Officers, last week demanded 
that Mr Howard withdraw the 


cpen ee vey fore ee force. 


ormer cabinet 
maine fe foray sivone cat eat 


for Labour amendments w 

would have restored local pa 
ernment’s two-thirds majority, 
‘on the bodies which appoint’ 
chief constables and vet police 


budgets, 
also backed ioves fd 


drops Howani’s plana to itr 


sist that one-third of the mem- 
bership: of the ‘new police au- 
thorities were Home Office 
‘appointees selected by a panel 
composed of two lord lieuten- 
ants and a professional recruit- 
ment consultant. 


placem 

Only two of the 14 peers who 
spoke in the-debate last night 
said they were prepared to sup- 
port the bill in its current form 


Lord Whitelaw and Lord | 


Tebbit. 
In the face of this cross-party 
hostility, Earl Ferrers took the 
unusual step. of; an- 


nouncing that the Government | 


was “standing down”: clauses 


two, three and four, which deal | 


with limiting local government 
control over the new police 
authorities. 


He said he would hold talks | 


with the concerned parties be- 
fore bringing the clauses back 


to the Lords for a fresh commit- | 


tee stage. 

The plan faced a storm of op- 
position a fortnight ago when 
three former Home Secretaries, 


including Lord Whitelaw, | 


warned that the package 
he alee to political contro! of 
ce 

Lord Whitelaw said last night 
he was satisfied with the con- 
cessions that Mr Howard had 
made. But other Tory peers 
made it clear that they consid- 
ered even the modified plans 
constitutionally unacceptable. 
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Lords wantcheck on new powers for Home Secretary 


Howard faces fight 
on police mergers 


Alan Travis 
Home Affaira Editor 






HE Home Secretary, 
Michael is ex 


pected to face fresh 
“trouble in the House of 
Lords today over his police 
reforms, afier the battering the 
law and order legislation 


Mr Howard insisted yester- 
day that while he would con- 
sider “very carefully” what 
peers, including two former 
Conservative Cabinet minis- 
ters, had said about his plans to 
place police authorities under 
Home Office control he was not 
prepared to ditch the principles 
behind the legislation. 

Conservative peers are ex- 
pected to renew the attack 
today with amendments seek- 
ing to check new powers for the 
Home Secretary to order the 
merger or amalgamation of 
police forces and to set down 
national performance targets 
for local police forces. 

Mr Howard will also face a 
renewed demand to set up a 
police authority for Greater 


London, a measure supported 
by the previous Home Secre- 
Kenneth Clarke. 


the 
ernment's “back to basics” pol- 


icy programme. 

Mr Howard is believed to 
have been sounding out Conser- 
vative MPs yesterday to see if 
he could rely on the Govern- 
ment's Commons majority to 
steamrolier the bill through 
without further concessions to 


the Lords. _ 
Defending one of the key pro- 
posals in dispute — that one 


third of the membership of the 
new police authorities should 
be Home Office appointees — 
Mr Howard said: “They won't 
be political appointees because 
I have indicated that I am per- 
fectly prepared to put in place 
local arrangements for drawing 
up a shortlist which will ensure 
that they are truly local and 
independent.” 

He added that he would listen 
to peers’ objections to see if 
they held any “substance”. 

The Association of Chief 


reorga- 
nise the structure of police 
ranks and introduce fixed con- 
tracts and performance-related 
pay for chief officers. 

But many peers share the 
concerns of chief constables 
that when these innovations 
are combined with proposals to 
take greater central control of 
police authorities they will pro- 
duce an unacceptable shift in 
the balance of power towards 
the centre. 

The shadow Home Secretary, 
Tony Blair, said the Govern- 
ment should withdraw plans 
“that will centralise policing 
and undermine local democ- 
racy and local accountability, 
and instead develop modern 
progressive community polic- 
ing where the police are work- 
ing as a public service in part- 
nership with other local 
agencies,” 


Hugo Young, page 22 
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Duncan Campbell __; 
Crime Correspondent 





HE High Court yester- 
day overturned a deci- 
sion by the Crown Pros- 
ecution Service not to 
prosecute a police sergeant 


alleged to have committed un-" 


lawful sexual acts on his wife. 


The ruling could lead to a | because 


sexual assaults when 
the evidence consists ‘ essen- 
tially of one person's: word: 
against another's. F 

Lord Justice Kennedy, sitting 
with Mr Justice Scott Baker, 
granted an application for judi- 
cial review by the sergeant's 
wife, described in court as Mrs 
C. They ordered the Director of 
Public Prosecutions to recon- 
sider whether or not to send the 
case for trial. Mrs C said she 
believed that her husband was 
| not charged because he was a 
policeman. 

The judge said that Mrs C 
had complained to the police in 
November 1992 that her hus- 
band had repeatedly committed 


| reappraisal of prosecutions in 
alleged 


acts of buggery without her | against 


consent over a five-month 
pare which started soon after 


eir marriage. 

She alleged that her husband 
had obtained a pornographic 
video and began to pressurise 
her into doing sexual acts de- 
picted in the film. The video 
was found when police visited 






have -faced obstatle’ ree 
obstacle ‘from eleva 


the 
Crown Service: 
Lord Justice Kenedy fl 
senior CPS solicitor, in 
not to prosecute, “Had 
the ‘case ' on: the 


approached 
basis that the alleged sexual! of- 


fences could’ not be ‘proved to’ 


hase taken place without Mrs 
's consent. 
The solicitor: had’ icimettitled 
that her Eevee od eee 
appropriately be dealt a 
matrimonial court. The sdlici- 
tor had concluded that it was 
not in the public interest to 
bring criminal brocsecings 
the sergeant. 

“This is one of those rare 
cases where the Director: of 


Public Prosecutions’ ‘is 
shown to be flawed,” Lord Jus- 
tice Kennedy said. 


would not comment before it 
had studied the transcript of 
the court's decision. 
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police their right to legal repre- | will be required to resign for 
sentation in sieron disciplin- | continued unsatisfactory 


ary hearings id preventing of- ormance. 
ficers facing. the ‘‘double | Last September Mr Howard 
jeopardy” of a disciplinary | said his proposals were de- 
hearing after being cleared of | signed to replace the 19th cen- 
an offence in the courts. tury military system of police 
Lord Bethell, a parliamentary | discipline with one in tune with 
adviser to the Police Federa- | modern personnel 
tion, had led the Lords attack, | management. 
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Guildford police ‘told to conceal bombing interviews’ Police track 


“The evidence of the CID offi- | that he was satlsfied beyond 
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Sharreck in Belfect they take him | reasonable doubt that his con- 
pee a ing an intensive IRA peoper occasions ii which he Ser is ar aecond Door. TOO for | fession to murdering Srian travell 
cant 6 not. only, visited but] any purpose during these 24 Shaw, the only eviCone ae : ers 
‘ peck = toy the Jhoura hasnaisasboequimder, | bity.was free and : 
Qence at Mr Hill : r:| mined and. Hill'd'ciutrary case | The court heard ai. : 
Lord Gifford strengthened"). | from MrtHitt’s original’ trial es apc 
that while Mr 31 Create iid sail the tmprea- | that be was terrorised and de- ; 
held in Guildford sion of trathfulness: provided ¢ prived:ofsaleep, food and- Du Ear 
three officers by all the Eetish officers in Mr warmth during his custody at 
Couten OF pany of spe | Hetuenced the Ypiad oP ear Jus- sonbsation: nae 
Court. of Appeal heard Lara proaiorgpore | tee Kelly when he concluded The appeal continues today 
Three officers in charge of Mr matie in 1975 by Duncan Campbeil on | 'o.take to water. It is believed 
‘s detention Guildford | Giles that nobody they intend . ermancally 
Hae station in Novernber 1974 Hill during bis duty the huge resources | Moora boat on the Thames. 


tnonths later when he wes con- quoted rosie used to thwart New report peat anor eabsation 
Siete ote Gifford GC told the emuitting Mr Imbert’s visit. ‘Agers and ravers to Forest of Dean council 


‘ it 
ULLETINS from ithe | not, this may well be granted,” 
Southern the bulletin. 
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ates information on 
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The Metropolitan Police be- | to Newbury. council for 
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HE Home Secretary, 

Michael Howard, will 

today unveil a compro- 

mise to try to regain the confi- 

dence of the House of Lords for 

his “back to basics” law and 
order package. 

It will mark his third attempt 
to get peers to agree his contro- 
versial reforms to restructure 
Britain's police authorities con- 
tained in the Police and Magis- 
trates’ Courts Bill. 

Mr Howard's original pro- 
posal to increase the Home Sec- 
retary’s direct influence over 
the bodies which oversee police 
budgets and appoint chief con- 
stables ran into the stormiest 
opposition for many years in 

Lords last month, when 
three former home secretaries 
opposed the measure. 

It is expected that the Home 
Office minister, the Earl Fer- 
rers, will announce today that 
the Government has dropped 
its proposal to end the built-in 
local government majority. 

Plans to introduce 16-member 
authorities made up of five 
Home Office nominees, three 
magistrates, and eight elected 






down on p ny slice. : 


councillors, are to be revised-to 
add a further local goverriment 
representat ve: 


ture the minimum size of 
authorition will be 17. At pres- 
ent authorities have as many as 
42 members made up of two- 
thirds elected councillors and 
third appointed 
trates. 

A plan to appoint regional 
panels made up of two Lords 
Lieutenants and a professional 
recruitment consultant to 
select the Home Office -nomi- 


Mr Howard has dropped the 
decision to invite the, Lords 
Lieutenants to make selections, 
after protests from amongst 
their ranks that the Home Sec- 
retary was seeking to involve 
the Queen's ent repre- 
sentatives in the political 


process. 

Instead, a complex formula is 
proposed to set up an indepen- 
dent selection panel which 
would include representatives 
from Chambers of Commerce 
and the Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry. 

It is believed that the compro- 
mise will satisfy the Tory rebels 
in the Lerds who have stalled 
all progress on the police 
reforms. 


one 


‘Oddball’ PC fired revolver 
at Guildford bomb suspect 


David Sharrock 
in Belfast 





POLICE officer ‘fired’ an 
unloaded revolver at Guild- 
ford Four member Paul Hill, a 
former Surrey detective told 
the ener Ireland Court of 
Appeal yes 
The Liesl identified only as 
witness B, said he was one of 
two firearms officers on duty at 
Guildford police station in No- 
vember 1974 when Mr Hill and 
other suspects of the Guildford 
pub bombings were being held 
in the cells. 
Mr Hill is challenging his 
conviction and life sentence for 
the murder of former soldier 


The witness said he heard the 
unmistakable sound of at least 


empty chamber of a Smith and 
Wesson 38 revolver. The officer 
holding the gun, be claimed, 
was PC Gerry Queen, now an 
inspector, whom he described 
as a “pratt, an oddball and a 
loner”. 

“I was standing between the 
station office and the cell com- 
plex and I heard the click of a 
hammer falling on the chamber 


of the gun and | saw that that 
was coming from the hands of 
PC Queen, who was standing 
alone in front of a cell with his 
gun pointing into the hatch. 

“He didn’t say anything. He 
turned and looked at me. There 
was an expression that was pe- 
culiar to him. It was more of a 
leer across his face.” 

Mr Hil! has maintained that a 
gun had been pointed at him 
through his cell hatch. 

Witness B served in the 
Surrey police for 18 years until 
1983, the last three as a detec- 
tive constable. He said: “To be 
honest I walked away, I was 
rather disgusted.” He did not 
know who was in the cell or 
wnat day or time the incident 


S Renortinie the incident would 
have been pointless, he said. 

Witness B is the first of five 
former Surrey police officers 
called to give evidence about 
events inside Guildford police 
station when Mr Hill was said 
to have confessed. 

Mr Hill, aged 39, and the 
other Guildford Four members 
had their convictions quashed 
in October 1969. 

He has been on bail since 
then pending the outcome of his 


appeal on the Shaw murder 
charge 


The appeal continues. 
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House of Lords yester- 
day of a three-point climbdown 
by the Home: Secretary, 
Michael Howard, over’ his 
police legislation 
taken a sustained battering in 
the upper house. 

Their ridicule centred on a 
complicated compromise plan 
to select independent appoin- 
tees to the new-style police au- 
thorities as part of the latest U- 
turn by the Government on a 
oe part of its legislative 


pa 

The | Home Office minister, 
Ear] Ferrers, acknowledged 
that peers had given the bili a 
“bumpy ei and at times had 
presented their opposition 
“with a ferocity and a clarity of 
exposition not given to us all”. 

Rebel Tories and opposition 
peers welcomed the expected 
announcement that the Govern- 
ment was giving way on a cen- 
tral principle of the legislation 
and allowing local authorities a 
one-seat majority on the new- 
style police authorities to be set 
up in April 1995. 

Their minimum size is to be 
increased from 16 to 17 with 
nine elected councillors ap 
pointed. Whatever their size the 
local councillors will always 
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IBALD laughter from | three 
peers greeted the an- 
nouncement in ‘the 


5 
FE. 

1 
at on. 


ashe! Sa ee i ie 
ee of one. It is ex- 
pected that the A a 
places will be fill 


ed by five 
Home Office nominees and 


magistrates. 
But it was the proposed com- 
promise over how the five 
Home Office nominees are to be 
selected — dubbed by one peer 
as “supervised co-option” — 
that was the source of ridicule 


has | in the Lords. 


The original plan to ask a 
panel of Lords Lieutenant to 
esiart five nominees to be ap- 
proved by the Home Secretary 
to sit on the 16-member authori- 
ties has been ditched. 

In its place is a plan to set up 
new three-member selection 
panels composed of one elected 
cquncillor, one Home wake ap- 
pointee and be 
selected by the first two. 

Forty-two of these panels will 
be set up — one for each police 
authority — and they will select 
20 people whose names will 
then be sent to the Home Secre- 
tary. In tum the Home Secre- 
tary will reduce this 20-strong 
list to a shortlist of 10. The 
shortlist will then be sent to the 
police authority who will 
choose five to sit as co-opted 
police authority members. 

The former Labour prime 
minister, Lord Callaghan, de- 
scribed it as an “extraordinary 
and absurd” procedure while 
the former home secretary, 
Lord Jenkins, said it was 
“pointless and farcical”. 
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Lord Jenkins said the Home | 


eagle ok rer amon 
been announced. “It is a classic 
astern of how not to legislate”. 

The shadow home secretary, 
Tony Blair, last night claimed 
that the entire legislation was 
now a “total and abject sham- 
bles” born out of the Govern- 
ment's failure to listen. 

“We will now have indepen- 
dent selection panels that no- 
one wants, choosing shortlists 
of nominees that no one sup- 
ports, from which other mem- 
bers of the police authority will 
be forced to choose colleagues 
whose presence they disagree 
with — all to save a plan that no 
one has consented to.” 

However, peers decided not 
to continue to press their oppo- 
sition on the grounds that 
would be like “firing shots into 
the back of a retreating army”. 

A third minor concession was 
also made on the Government's 
plans to reform police disciplin- 
ary procedures. 
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END OF POLICING 





I OWE my life to Pc Tim Hargreaves. ida Or time it seemed that I was 
about to die, he saved me with consummate skill 


Taffs's idea that I 
y secing policing 
end. 


Every time the emerge 
and the siren went, we set 
there was to be no tomorrow. 

As we huriled through dense traffic, 
our past lives flashed by us and so did 
the backs of other cars, the fronts of for- 
ries, bollards and walls. 

Millimetres, and I dare say the fact 
that there is God above, taved us from 
unimaginable camage. Tim seemed ra- 
ther less concemed than I was. 


Under pressure 


When the brakes finally slammed 
an, out we — chasing suspects, tak- 
ing rane ps and wondeting what 
Next was to come. 

This was policing under severe 
sure, calling for steady nerves iron 
control, Truth to tell, [ was enjoying 
the experience — but for Tim it was just 
anormal day. 

There we were, B like bats out 
of hell to Tesco's a ell Strect be- 
cause someone's life was being threa- 
tened. 

Then a period of relative calm until a 
known drug addict was scen in a com- 


promising position. Looping around 


the one-way yuemn, we caught up with 
him. 


He said he was begging, not buying 
drugs. Something was clearly buggin 
him, however, because before he leit 


‘he gave us information about stolen 


goods in a car. 

“Was he one of your informants?” ] 
asked Tim. “No,” he replied. Then we 
were told over the radio of a fi ght in 
Glenarm Road. Off we Bi ey 

Two Asians complained of being at- 
tacked. with a knife and baseball bat by 
four other Asians, a white man and an 
Afro-Caribbean. One member of the 
gang was identified: another was 
known to Tim. 

“This could be a good one,” said 
Tim as the alarm belis went off in the 
Midland Bank up by Cla Com- 
mon. Our response was so fast that we 
literally took off like an aeroplane. All 
that nervous energy and it cancd out to 
be a false alarm. 

Then came a that a car was 
being smashed up in Daubency Road. 


Then, amazingly, we had a 10-minute, 


break and went for a cup of tea. 

That's better, I thought. This is the 
life for me — hot tea and a sandwich in 
the canieen! 


Nice one, Tim. 
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Third trial for 
man accused of 
00H murder 


ordered, 
Mr Timothy Langdale, 
told the new 
trial that ly was ar- 
rested aficr his aunt -alled 
the police and said he was 
| drunk and would not leave 
her Fulham home. 


and physically 
threatening” at the police 


There was “compel- 
ling” forensic evidence 
Kennedy, added 


injurics, 

“The kemel of the 
Crown’s case is that this 
very ordinary character 

oes berserk, absolutely 
erserk,” ‘said Mr 
Mansfield. “He becomes a 
son of Stoke Newington 
Rambo figure who just 
lets rip in an uncontrolled, 
frenzied attack. It is non- 
sense.” 


the pol -bexieseeet an that 
ce na killed 
Mr Quinn, but weed in: 
volved in a cover-up. “The 
institution closed 

closed doors and closed 
files,” he added. 

The Crown have re- 
vealed that Pc Paul Giles,. 
who pave evidence at the 
first three hearings, will 
not be called this time as 
he is mentally ill. 
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HE abolition of a sus- 


quiries is to be extended 


to include questions from store | 


detectives and private security 
ministers 


tention that the courts should | 


be able to conclude that a defen- 
dant is guilty if he or she 


direct juries to draw a guilty 
inference from the accused's 
silence if no other evidence is 
offered by the defence. 

The disclosure is likely to. in- 












detective. 

“For example, that he or she 
was embarrassed about admit- 
ting to absent-mindedness in 
front of onlookers but there is 
no reason to suppose that the 
jury will not be able to weigh 
the matter up and reach a just 


flame the already strong oppo- | conclusion. 


sition from MPs, senior lawyers 
and civil liberties’ campaigners 
to the Government's plans to 
abolish the right to silence. 
Abolition of the right to 
silence is a key part of the crim- 
inal justice bill currently in its 
Commons committee stage. The 


summer, opposed the abolition 
of the right to silence on the 
grounds that it would increase 
the danger of further miscar- 
riages of justice. The Govern- 
ment has argued it is mecessary 
to avoid its abuse by a hard 
core of professional criminals. 


Government intends to extend 
the abolition of the right to 
silence is disclosed in a “clarifi- 
catory’' letter from Mr Maclean 
to Neil Gerrard, the Labour MP 
for Waithamstow and a mem- 
ber of the Commons committee 


‘The 
courts wil) hold that an infer- 
ence can be drawn from the 


C yr Rdian 









But Mr Gerrard said this de- 
velopment was outside any- 
thing which had been raised in 
the debate about the abolition 
of the right to silence. 

; is a very dangerous 
change. I cannot see how the 

which are to apply 


ployed by a store detective out- 


very unclear who would be 
covered by this clause. It would 
be for the courts to decide 
whether a particular individual 
was “charged with the duty of 
investigating offences” under 


-1 the law. 


John Wadham, the legal offi- 
cer of Liberty, said abolition 
was bad enough in respect of 
police questioning “‘but this is 


“You could step outside a shop 
and find yourself being ques- 
tioned by an untrained store de- 


answer any of his questions 


could lead to your conviction 
later in court.” 


S-- 94» 


in the police station will be em-~ 


much, much worse”. He added: - 


tective and your failure to. 


45 
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Police informer 
‘set up drug deals 








POLICE informer who 
has helped io jail some 
of the major drug 
smugglers and dealers in 
Britain over the past five 
years claims he has fre- 










ishing 
Newmarket and received 
money both from dealing and 






Land he bas | available on streets a4 
Peet anki Ck names stmuall-tlme dealers build up 
Danny and John. The big deals. 
ian is not publishing his last | Detective Chief Inspector 


Geoff Cole, of Number 3 RCS, 
sald: “We never comment on 


added: “It is standard prac- 
tice that officera dealing with 
informanis are constantly 


gene 
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tion.”* 
Nigel is no longer assisting 
the police and is planning to 
move abroad. 
Last night, John Wadham, 
legal officer for Liberty, said 
teurs were 
“part of problem, not 
000. | part of the solution.” 
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Australian acid ‘dupe’ took 
one-way trip to entrapment 


N AMSTERDAM, Nigel || 
| Ronnie Hanohol, 


met an 
Teracli-born Australlax, 
convic- 
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§ LITTLE as 4 per cent of 
the heroin smuggled into 
Britain is being seized, accord- 


Matthew Sutton say the annual 
publication of ihe amount of il- 
Jictt drugs seized by Customs 
and police is tradiijonaliy ac- 
companied by concem pressed 
about the growing problem. 


The authors argue there is po 
basis for claims that drug tral- 
being successfully 


per 
-|vey disagrees: “Based on 
- | annual figures, Customs rarely 


spending Lncreased by 74 per 
cent for the police and 38 per 
cent for Customs over the 


The authors suggest that 
ls an overal) picture 





ary 1991 he was killed in a car 
crash near Southwold with 


LV 


bHS Muda) 


‘These people 
wouldnt have 
imported such 
a substantial 
quantity of 
amphetamine 


if | hadnt 


encouraged 
them. Some 


weeks | 


could earn 3 
£4 000-£5,000.’ 





HE Suffolk teenager 
who left school to 
stiend a motor vehl- 
cle college in Bury St 
Edmunds some 10 


ered that his real mother was 
alive and well in Amsterdam. 
He went to visit. Her life was 
very different from the one he 
had been living in Walsharn-le 
Willows in Suffolk. 

He was introduced ta the 
drugs secne and soon realised 
that drugs were more jucrative 
than lathes, and he started io 
meet people involved in the 
business. Cocaine in England 
cost £73,000 a kilo at the time 
and his new-found relatives 
were able to suggest contacts in 
England who would pay £1,140 
an ounce, which would trans- 
late into £40,000 a kilo 

He decided he would smuggie 
cocaine into Harwich himsclf. 
He brought in nearly half a kilo 
ard) set about distributing it in 
Aylesbury, Leamington Spa, 
South Shiekis, Blackpool and 
Slough. The profit was subsian- 
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Golng Dutch . . . Nigel got into drug dealing after be met his real mother in Amsterdam. 6A Sa ee aaa aa PHOTOGRAPH, CHES THOMOND 


Double dauias with a poisonous sting 


tial. He made further runs, by 
air into Gatwick, but then his 
luck started to turn. 

“] rolicd my Ford RS Turbo 
on the Al and had it ‘rung,’ 
{replaced with a stolen car, 
keeping the legal registration] 
for £250," 

In 1989, as he was weighing 
out cocaine af a howse in Lin- 
coln, the police, tipped off about 
his stolen car, arrived and 
found a spoon with drug traces 
and an amphetamine sutphate 
recipe. He was arrested and 
held for three days. But he saw 
a way out, becoming a police 
informer. | “T gave them 


everything. 

He went through all his con- 
tacts and was released into the 
custody of the regional crime 
squad. 

He was soon put to work. The 
target was a dealer in Barking, 


money 
was brought in. I insisted the 
gtar came out. He wasn't 
happy. The undercover man 
went to get the money out from 
the boot. That was the ‘strike’ 
signal for the police to move in. 


East End contact to set up 
kilo cannabis deal. "Flash" 
money of £19.500 was provided. 
Again the tarect was encour- 
aged to step into a car for the 


handover and again Nigel fed, 
running down the street to be 
picked up by an unmarked 


ce car. 

“T set up a four-kilo amphet- 
amines deal which resulted ina 
four-year senience. Whereas 
people woukin't normally have 
anything to do with such large 
quantities, 3 would encourage 
ihem to go out and find the 
drugs. [I would spend a few days 
with them and convince them. | 
wag given ex money, 
moncy to rent vehicles and got 
a lunp sum payment” 

In Newmarket, he set up a 
flourishing amphetamine busi- 
ness, he says. This gave him the 
credibility to carry on buying. 

“I would then inform on them 
and get a reward for the bust [ 
was effectively working a 
double sting. I was getting 
money from drug users and 


money from the Community 
Action Trust [a national fund 
offering rewards for those who 
help convict criminals}. 

“The police payments would 
be bearnediath but the CAT took 
up to a year. The international 
fund — which the Home Office 
runs — would be a few weeks. 
There was a minimum of £5,000 
and the best I ever got was 


stimulated rather 
than curtailing it. “These 
people wouldn't have linported 
such a substantial quantity of 
amphetamine if I hadn’t 
encouraged them.” 


However, he was arrested, 
along with his mother, on the 
French-Belgian border. Both 


and later in Loos, for one year. 
He was told by one of his deal- 

ing friends about premises 

where a businessman be- 


has relied heavily on dealing 
activities. “Some weeks [ could 
eam gore orena In all of the 
jobs, someone was 
SEB ef doa of dealing 1 would sug- 
gcst that they double or treble 
that amount. People like me en- 





courage them te put together 
larger amounts so there arc 
more drugs as a direct result of 
them being encouraged.” 

peiceiea Chief Inspector 
Geol Cole, of the regional 
crime squad, said he would not 
comment on an individual in- 
former or confirm his exis- 
tence. As for agents provoci- 
teurs, he said: “lf we had any 
reason to suspect that an infor 
mant was acting In such a role, 
we would terminate the opera- 
tion and the informant would 
be Liable to prosecution.” 

Nigel no longer has any con- 
nection with the police who, he 
says, do not wish to have any- 
thing more to do with him. He 
is planning to move abroad. 


Tomorrow: agents provocateurs_ 
and ihe inlernaliona!l drug 
smuggling scena., 


av 


Ma CWA 


Voy 2Z 


WE thi G ios 


to be an 
ingredient of 
a raid 

which could 
have netted 
€40m. The 
appeal court 
heard the job 
‘would have 
folded!’ but 
for undercover 
officers 


Duncan Campbell on 
agents provocateurs 


Police 


GROWING number of 
cases in which agents 
Provocateurs are al- 








that he routinely set up drugs 
deals in ornler to claim the 
rewards. 


Cari Harrison, aged, 31, from 
Hounslow, west London, was 
convicted of a conspiracy to rob 


Trucker turned smuggler to escape road to ruin 


Case history 


"Way out’ of money 
troubles led 
Graham Appleton 
into a Customs trap 
RAHAM Appleton ran 
Gir financial prob- 
lems with his hanlage 
business tn Skelmersdale, 
in the earty 96s. 


A former Mercedes me- 
chanic, he had run his own 


firm for seven years bat had | woald not 


come unstuck during the 
recession when a Fre 
company reneged on a 
£26,000 debt. 


But he was still facing 
mouey troubles when he met 
a man called Barry Clarke 
through a friend who had 
asked for advice in buying 
his own vehicle. 

Clarke asked if he knew of 


simple lorry run 


between 
Spain and England with | dened the 
cannabis concealed 


sone on 
Atal that he orig 

anys orig- 
inally told Clarke that he 


was not interested. He had no 
previous convictions and did 
not feel that cannabis smug- 
gling was his game. 

But, he clalms, Clarke 
take no for an 


pus 
‘come on, let's get to 


work*’,’" says Appleton. 
Clarke said that there was 
£5,000 on offer Lf he would 
drive a lorry from Gerona in 
Spain to an agreed layby fur- 
ther north in Spain. Appl 


documentation. He aban- 

lorry, which was 

driven into Britain by Clarke 

with the Customs’ knowledge 

and agreement. 
Appleion was contacted 

a friend of Clarke's and 


Hut there was no one there 
so he took the lorry on te 
Skelmersdale. 


by | walted 





experience. it was 
terous.” 


Prepes 
Nigel, code-named Peter 
1 


who were following every 


Photographs were being 
taken of those involved 


fo 
tank — in which the drugs 


years. “ my , opinion 
they created this crime,” 


| cays Appicton who is 


move of the shipment from | that aside. 
pain to 


from Liverpool, said: | 
for | total faith in British justice | |; 


Canes. had 

ended his association with the | The police say that they are | criminals red-handed if they 
ne a daltts ae ieee conscious that informers may | are to ensure @ conviction. For 
living a double any more, | seck to set up jobs so that they | this reason, the use of the in- 
He said he planned to move] can then claim rewards but | former is crucial. 

abroad. yea ph fle pea The police add that new rules 
Describing his activities, he | discovered the operation Is of disclosure, whereby the de- 
sald: “I would set people up at | abandoned and the informer fence can seck the kdentity of an 
the same time as I was dealing | himseif may be prosecuted. informer, has had a uajor ef: 
drugs myself. } would be en-| But they also suggest that the fect on cases; informers are in- 


j 
dealer | would encourage thet | light at the end of the ties, | they are having to abandon 
io become a medium dealer and ve made of orga- | cases to preserve the anonym- 
so on until they were dealing cTiminals more ity of their informers. 





of £30,000 for our job. a. | 
“When you're on your ||) "> 


petere- eat this has de- ||’ 


“I've seen people arrested 

ail over the world and 

t "thank God I'm Brit- at, 

ish.” That has compeletely | Graham Appleton ... ‘I am not saying I was innocent but 
gone.” really it should never have happened’ 









Murder trial PC counselled 
for aggressive behaviour 





tuncan Gamage 
Cruse Correenentec 


prouce officer oot in 


the police station on . the | with 
night a man died‘in a cell told’ 


Quinn, 

bourer, from Donegal, in a cell 
in Hammersmith police station, 

west London, on Christmas 

Eve, 1990. 


Mr Kennedy was convicted of 


murder in 1991 but the convic- 
tion was overturned on appeal, 


C uUpLOtaN 


eilwwine few ee uncov- 
ered by the G Granada ade 
gramme Wor. Action, and a 
re-trial ordered. | | 


to the court that Mr Quinn was 


| killed by a police officer or offi- 
trick | cers and that others took part 
- ) in a cover-up. PC Welsh denied 


this. 

He denied having seen blood 
on the shirt of his fellow officer, 
PC Paul Giles. “I would have 

wanted to know why an officer 
had blood on his shirt,” he said. 

The case continues. 
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Neighbours cash in on cle | 


Owen Bowcott reporis on the market rate 
for background information as eighth body is 
unearthed in heart of Gloucester bed-sit land 


RAWING heavily on 
a hand-rolled cig: 
rette and craning to 


peer over the crush of 
press. photographers, a 
middle-aged man stood on 
the edge of the crowded 
pavement. 

“I used to stay in number 
28," he volunteered, hinting 
at further revelations. “Ht 
was tent opposite that 
house. W to go across, 
me sit ae girlfriend, back 
in the 1970s. 


“There’s stories {could ary 


“Well, ‘ate Took for TheSan. 


. I think everybody is 


tthen 
at it, ‘at the moment. ae vi 


iran’t blame them 

money if there's a buck to be 
made. People need it. I’ve 
never seen the street so 


The descent of the interna- 


tional media on Gloucester’s | posed! 
the | number 25 very 


bedsit land surrounding 
suddenly notorious address 
in jeomes pale a ae we 
police yesterday an 
eighth body had been found 
— has sent inflation for 
selected services 

In the bar of the nearby 
Wellington Arms, a group of 
local builders were trying to 
sell access for photographers 
to a vantage point overlook- 
ing the rear garden of num- 


r 25. 

“It's got to be worth a ton, 

$100," -one_- ventured. “You 
can get a clear , Sight right 
onto the garden.”’ 


One lunchtime drinker 
boasted that he had been of- 
fered £600 for an exclusive 
account of life inside the 


halk home by the Sun | 
Rea He catnd ete teeter 
played the his mobile. telephone | a 
number. 
Another regular offered to 
contact an old lady who sup- 
y knew 
well, mernek 
be: aoruguaed £40 for the 
— to rhe her food 
and seada he 


charged with murders. 
Another worker there said 


at | for doing it. He was quite 


ed | Street’ have 


SS ee 


3 a i 












Gweott | mor 
‘on the implication | 
police resources: 


avery person, 
he went pound and repaired a. 
window for a friend of mine. | 
He didn’t charge any money | 


helpful to nei bours: he got | 





on with . y.” tr- | day, Colin 
With - pub informa- | | ) 

tion restricted fear | oucestershire | ; 

of contempt of court proceed- pita 2 

ings, the fo the budget for B vente | : 


only reign media | rest of 
was Hayiig a field’ id day | et of foeoteaec oe Reece 
the varied allegations 4 ts 
rent in Gloucester. 
Bite crowds of sightoxcen's, | 


any from outside the town, 
atnicied with journalists. 
fro ores ine es : 










h is sg eh £50 milton, | fairs “eae a Havel ie rf 
y for the is bi i ‘(Cre a ‘But mri = 








a ¥ >. 
es eo 


cittea: in n tee re sal te fete 


a inevitable a 


be the slogan i ie ; bn 
‘Nightmare ‘on Cromwell | even: 
proved so far |: 





Duncan Campbell 
and Alan Travis 
find moves to cut 
the number of 
officers with guns 
being undermined 


HE likelihood of an armed 
police force has come a 
sicp closer with the shoot: 
ing of two pollcemen in Brix- 


ton, south London, Pau) Con- || 
don, the Commissioner of the || 


Metropolitan Police, said yea 
| terday. Plans are already in 
hand to increase armed rcs- 
pose vehicles in London. 

The two uniformed officers 
were shot on Wednesday night 
with a handgun by a motorcy- 

han they 


Simon Carroll, aged 23, a 
single man, was serlously 
wounded in the leg. PC Jim Sey- 
mour, aged 3t, married with 
two daughters, was injured in 
the back but was sitting up and 
recelving visitors yesterday. 
Both live in south London. 
Three men were arrested in 
connection with the incident at 
south London addresses 
yesterday, 

Describing the Incident from 
hospital, PC Seymour gald: " 


i 4 
ing and a shot and Simon 
scream aut. As I turned round, 
I just saw a gun and [ was shot 
in the back. I knew Simon was 
quite bad from the way he 
ecreained, 


[ tried to yet tb 
bad and 


“There will more armed 
officers on the sirecis aa a 
result of this Incident,’ he said. 
“There is only so much [ can 
ask these officers to take. 
event takes us cven closer. 


Each timo we get one of these 


As | Incldents, the frequency of 
m increases the pasaibill 


I turned my back I heard shout- the 





and indeed the probability of 
more and more police officers 
belng armed.” 
He said he would look at the 
bility of arming officers In 
gh-risk arcas. “But we are not 
at the stage of officers being 
allowed to chocse whether to be 


There are more than 2,000 of- 
ficers trained in the use of fire 
arms in London and at any one 
time there are hundreds de- 
ployed on the strects. 

A total of 600 sets of anti-bal- 
istic, kniferesistant body ar- 
mour was issued to officers this 
week. There are also more than 


This | 3,000 sets of anti-ballistic ar- 


mour and 300 scts of knife-resis- 
tant armour available. They 
can be used by any officer on 
request, but are cumbcraome 





ee 
a 


and might not have provided 
protection in the tatest incident 
as they cover the upper body 
and not the legs. 

The Polico federation chalr- 
man, Dick Coyles, sald yester- 
day that pressure was growing 
for the arming of officers in 
danger areas. “Rank and file of- 
ficers patrolling in these dan- 
gerous areas look to those res 
porsible for their protection 
and are asking ‘what are you 
going to do? The politicians 
and chief officers are going to 
have to take responsibility for 
that decision. 

“Sending unarmned officers 
into those arcas no langer looks 
[lke an act of considered policy 
but an act of folly.” 

He sald urgent consideration 
must be given to providing offi- 





: ., Below, PC Jim Seymour hospital and PCSkmon Carroll 9 sas pHorocram: anAHaM TURNER 


rmed force closer 





cers with more protection. in- 
cluding defensive batons and 
lightweight body armour. The 
federation has commissioned 
an opinion poll among consta- 
bles on arming officers. 

The predictions made ninc 
months ago by senior police of- 
ficers that armed police would 
be on the streets as “a matler of 
routine’ by the end of the cen- 
tury have already become truc 
for these cities hit by succes- 
sive IRA attacks. 

A year ago it was the policy of 
the Metropolltan Police to 
reduce the number of officers 
authorised to carry firearms. 
The number of officers liccnsed 
to carry 2 gun was cul by 500 to 
about 2,000. About 1,300 of these 
officers are attached to special- 
ist units, including the anti- 













“a rial E a - 
tall i 4% ah a 
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perie 
Pe Carroll and Pc Seymour P 
‘shotin RushcrottAoad — f- 


terrorist, royaliy and diplo- 
matic protection squads. The 
remainder are based in local 
divisions. 

The policy was formed after 
the police shootings of Stephen 
Waldorf in 1983 and Cherry 
Groce in 1985, and envisaged a 
further fall of about 700 in the 
number of armed police officcrs 
in London. 

But the policy has been 
undermined by the spread of 
ans in inner cities, illustrated 
by seizures of large arsenals, in- 
cluding sub-machine guns, In 
Liverpool and London. 

Five armed response vehicics 
are on patrol at any one time tn 
London. Last year they dealt 
with 10,000 incidents, and offi- 
ecors drew thelr guns on 250 
occastons. 





‘A boy was stopped for carrying a gun. He was only 17 


Alex Bellos on the 
London suburb 

that has lost none 

of its notoriety 
despite efforts to 
regenerate the area 


HE 15-year-old boy, 
wearing a thick brown 
coat that defled pees 

day's sunny weather, imped 
past Rushcroft Road. He 
darted into a doorway as 
soon as be caught sight of a 
television crew filming 
street where two policemen 
were shot the t before. 

“T can’t let Mm soe ime. 
You want to keep quite a low 
profile round bere,” he said 
as be leaned against the wall 
and polnted to the trainer on 
his left foot. 

“] was shot there a few 
months ago,” he said. “A guy 
came on to my catate when 
he shouldn't have done. I 
tried to get him off. He ahot 
at me. He tried to kill me but 
it never worked.” 

Welenma ta Aricion 1864. 


Despite sterling efforts 
the Government, Lambct 
council, and businessea to 
regoncrate the area eloce it 
was torn apart by rioting 
1981 and 1085, the south Lon- 
don suburb bas lost none of 
its notoristy. 

On Coldharbour Lane, 
which runs past Rushcroft 
Road and Is sald by police to 
be the centre of drugs deal- 
jng in the area, most of the 
young people echo the boy's 
account an adolescence 
where truancy, gune and 
droga are a way of life. 

Tasha Shaunte, a 17-year- 
old business administration 
student, applauded the previ- 


about time the police 
shot, My little sister got shot 
over there, It wasn't meant 
for her. It was two boys hav- 
ing a personal argument, But 
the police didn't make any 
big about it. 

“People I know bave guns. 
You have to have protec- 
tion round here, because the 
police don’t protect you." 

In the Favourite Fried 
Chicken fast food restaurant, 
the owner, Khowaja Shaha- 
buddin, sald: “I think every 
second verson on this sireet 


is selling drugs. They often 
come into my shop and do the 
dealing. l see them pass pack- 
ages and money to each 


in | other. They harass my etalT. I 
anything 


cane do about 
No one asked felt thai any- 
thing waa getting better. 
Molly Cowley, 44, who 
Lives In Rushcroft Road with 
her six-strong family, sald 
the violence was 
“T am terrified round here. 
None of us go out at night. It 
is common to ece drops of 
blood somewhere on the 
streets in the area on a Sun- 
day. There will always be a 
violent fight on Saturday 


the | ous evening’s shootings. ‘It’s | nigh 


t. 
“J am sure it is the young- 
sters. A boy was stopped a 
while ago for carrying a gun. 
He was only 11 years old.” 

Walk a few blocks from 
Coldharbour Lane and you 
enter of Brixton which 
have mn genirified since 
the riots. Groups iike Sun 
Alliance have invested hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds 
and millions more will be 
apent by the year 2000. 

Also, under the Hrixton 
Challenge scheme launched 
Jast year the Government is 


putting £37.6 million into 
regenerating the areca over 
the next five years. The cash 
bi be viet Podesta unem- 
BP en of housing 
and poor education. 

Roy Foster, wha has 
worked at Brixton police 


atation alnce 1977, was 
guarding the acene o 
Wednesday's shooting before 
the pollee forensic team 
turned up yesterday . 

He sald: “At the moment I 
am guite happy not to have a 
gun. Mathematically the 


C uAporqn 
f- 5-74 


chances of this happening 


flare very remote. You are 


wore likely to come across 
someone with a knife. 

“This may be Brixton but 
you still have more chances 
of getting hurt attending toa 
domestic siiuation.” 


5 | 


City police payrectiddamiagés 
to Guildford Four protesters : 


Te City of London. police 
yesterday agreed pay 
£40,00).— the biggest damages 


award in the force's history — | with 


to six people arrested during a 


demonstration in support of the | tes 
Guildford Four in ae 


| 1989, writes 
Madeizine r 


Hearing of the demonstra- 
tors’ case, concerning allega- 
tions of assault, wrongful arrest 
and false imprisonment, was 
due to open yesterday in north 
London. But at thé last: mo- 
ment, the police increased a 
£10,000 settlement offer to 
£40,000. ‘Five defendants will 
receive £7,500 and one who had 
reached a settlement two weeks 
ago will receive £2,500. 


C, 0 RoI AM| 


The six were arrested w 
Mikhail Gorbachev visited 
Guii Ci ; 


dhall in the 





Guildford Four, still serv- 
ing sentences for pub bombings 
in ee and Woolwich 


& peaceful 
demonstration. City of London 
‘police denied the allegations. 


GAG 4. 


be 


moward tells 





police to curb 





cautions 


Alan Travis 
Home Affaire Editor 







fore any offender receives a 
caution, rather than being pros- 
ecuted, say new national guide- 
lines published by Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary, 


yesterday. 

The circular to police forces 
discourages the use of second 
or third repeat cautions and 
bans the use of cautions for the 
most serious offences. 

Mr Howard said that in 1992 
there were 1,735 cases of of- 
fences triable only in the crown 
court in 1992, including rape 
and an attempted murder, in 
which cautions were used. 

Use of cautions in serious 
cases should be reserved for ex- 
ceptional cases. 

Cautions involve an offender 
admitting his guilt and form 
part of his criminal record. 
About 300,000 cautions were 
issued last year, and research 
shows about 90 per cent of 


OLICE officers should 
seek the views of the 
victim of a crime as a 
matter of routine be- 


young offenders cautioned do 
not come into contact with 
police 

The new “guidelines replace 
previous circulars in 1985 and 
1990, which encouraged police 
to use cautions. 

“From now on, your first 
chance is your last chance,” 
said Mr Howard. “Criminals 
should know that they will be 

punished.” 

The guidelines say that 
repeat cautions should only be 
considered where the second of- 
fence is trivial or a decent 
period of time has elapsed from 
the original offence. They also 
remove any presumption that 
juvenile offenders should be 
cautioned rather than 
prosecuted. 

The guidelines suggest it is 
desirable that the victim should 
be contacted by police to estab- 
lish how serious they consider 
the offence and whether the of- 
fender has made any form of 
reparation. 

Probation officers yesterday 
predicted that abolition of 
multiple cautioning would 
result in a further 60,000 prose- 
cutions a year. 


Stop and search 
powers extended 





Aian Travis 
Home Attaira Editor 


HE police are to be given 

enhanced sfop and search 

powers in the wake of the 

IRA attacks on Heathrow and 

recent shootings of police 
officers. 

Officers would be authorised 
to stop and search anybody 
within six hours of a violent in- 
cident, regardless of whether 
there are any grounds for 
suspicion. 

The changes go further than 
the stop and search powers con- 
tained in the new Criminal Jus- 
tice Bill, which put the anti- 
terrorist roadblocks 
surrounding the City of London 
on a firm legal footing. 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, wrote yesterday to 
the Association of Chief Police 
Officers saying the new powers 
“seemed a suitable approach” 
where police were operating 
checkpoints after a terrorist 
alert in a target area. 

Mr Howard has also been 
considering similar powers for 
use in areas where police have 


been attacked, to prevent*the 
carrying of knives or other of- 
fensive weapons. He has told 
the assocation that he shares 


chief:constabies’ concern at the - 


increase in incidents involving 
such weapons. 

Mr Howard has asked police 

to demonstrate the practical im- 
plications of these new powers 
before he brings forward 
amendments to the Criminal 
Justice Bill. 
@ A bomb discovered under a 
railway track close to close to 
Sevenoaks station in Kent 
could have been planted by 
terrorists before Christmas, 
police sources said last night. 

The device was spotted by a 
BR worker carrying out a rou- 
tine check just before Bam yes- 
terday, and caused trains to be 
halted and nearby roads closed 
while it was made safe and the 
area searched for other devices. 
The station was able to reopen 
last night. Police said the device 
contained about 1lb of high ex- 
plosive, and indicated that 
there was a “strong probabil- 
ity” that it had been planted in 
December as part of a series of 
attacks on lines into London. 











Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


FORMER police sergeant 

who left the service 

while facing disciplinary 
charges yesterday denied tak- 
part in an assault on a man 


ing 
a a cy 


During cross-examination at 
the Old Bailey, the former Met- 
ropolitan officer refused to 
answer further questions and 
challenged the court to take 
what action against him it 
thought fit. 

Edward Henery, now a stu- 
dent in Wales, was giving evi- 
dence in the trial of restaura- 
teur Malcolm Kennedy, aged 46, 
who is pleading not guilty to 
the murder of Patrick Quinn, a 
56-year-old labourer who was 
kicked to death in a Hammer- 
smith, west London, police cell 
on Christmas Eve 1990. 

Both Mr Quinn and Mr Ken- 
nedy had been taken to the 
station after being arrested for 
being drunk 


Mr Henery, who was one of 
two custody officers, said Mr 
Kennedy had been awkward 
and unco-operative after his ar- 
rest. He had made it difficult for 
officers to search him. 

Cross-examined by Michael 
Mansfield, QC, for Mr Kennedy, 
Mr Henery denied he had as- 
saulted Mr Quinn. 

“T'd like to see you supply 
some evidence instead of this 
rubbish,” said Mr Henery. “I 
had nothing to do with what 
went on in the cell.” 

He agreed with Mr Mansfield 
that he had difficulty in control- 
ling his temper. He also agreed 


COARD EN 


Ex-policeman 
challenges court 





Malcolm Kennedy: third trial 
for murder in police cell 


that he was facing 17 disciplin- 
ary charges when he left the 
police last year. He said he had 
been involved in violent con- 
frontations with prisoners but 
had only used necessary force. 
He denied that he had 
shammed eatin. to avoid a dis- 
ciplinary hearin 

When areseed about sham- 
ming illness, Mr Henery said: 
“ln not going to dignify that. 
I’m getting a bit fed up. I'm not 
standing here on trial. I’m not 
happy to stand here and be pil- 
loried. If the court doesn’t like 
it, it can deal with me.” 

Mr Mansfield asked him if he 
knew what a ‘propensity for 
losing control” meant. 

Mr Henery replied: “Don't in- 
sult my intelligence." 

This is Mr Kennedy's third 
trial. He was convicted at the 
first but the Court of Appeal or- 
dered a retrial after fresh evi- 
dence became available. This 
was halted for legal reasons. 

The trial] was adjourned. 
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Drugs war futile 
Says police chief 








at Guildhall. All the police 


fould do was “sit on the lid” of ] 


Solutions had to be found 
through education 


“We've blamed Hong Kong, 
oa Chinese, Thailand, the 


Anirica, America and 
the Caribbean,” said Mr Grieve. 


“There is hardly anywhere we 
haven't blamed, and that turns 
you away from the problems 
within your own community.” 
The drug dealer was not a 
man in a dirty raincoat at the 


they are refi . 
“This is a call to mobilise 


C URL IGA 


King Lear? Operation Greek 
Tragedy? — but as a search for 
solutions which lie within our 
own heads.” 

Mr Grieve, who ruffled feath- 
ers last year when he told the 
Association of Chief Police Off- 
cers that it might be time to 
think the unthinkable and de- 
bate decriminalisation, touched 


ds | on legalisation again but said 


neither the public nor the Gov- 
ernment wanted it, 

There were too many impon- 
would posseasion of Geta te 
wo possession 
allowed, which drugs should be 

egalised and Britain’s involye- 
ment in mp ome rim 

Despite draconian n 
introduced in 1986 in the form 
we the il eels ote 

ences continue 
flood into Britain. There now 
needed to be research into why 
this legislation appeared to 
have had little overall effect. 

The street cost of drugs was 
estimated at £3 billion, though 
the figure was cloud-cuckoo- 
land. For police “a day when it 
doesn’t get any worse is a good 
day. I've yet to see that day.” 

Mr Grieve said officers were 
out in the gutters being maimed 
and killed to protect the public 
from drug-related violence. He 
Suggested up to 24 per cent of 
burglaries were drug-related. 

.He described one drug-taking 
thief who committed 959 crimes 
to support a habit, including 600 
burglaries, 130 street robberies 
and 220 thefts from cars. At one 
Stage the man was committing 
100 burglaries a month. 

“We have victims who refer 
to ‘their burglar’, having been 
burgled eight or nine times.” 
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| Big| risé in amphetamines, heroin, cocaine and cannabis 





Crack blamed for 





10 drug murders 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 





HERE were 10 murders | as 


figures 
zures of drugs at importation 
and distribution stages, show 
that most types of illicit ares 
continue to increase. 
Wesley, director of Sauer et at 
NCIS, said that: there was a con- 
tinually growing level of drug 


Cannabis and amphetamines 
remained the two most popular 
drugs. Almost a quarter of all 
16 to 29-year-olds had taken 
cannabis at some time and 
nearly 10 per cent of 14 to 15- 
year-olds, he said. 





"4983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1986 
Source: Home Offles & Customs and Excise 


coupe 
com 
1992 cere, for various 


come more prevalent. 
a) Aaphetauiiies: Nearly 
Sa0ke of amphetamines confis- 
cated at ‘import, 342 per cent 
up. About 90 per cent came 
from EC countries, half arriv- 
ing from Holland. Eighteen 
discovered 


drug factories were 

in the UK, one capabie of pro- 
ducing tens of millions of 
pounds worth of the drug 


C} Cocaine: seizures fell by 70 
per cent but this was because 
Statistics had been distorted by 
two large seizures in 1992: 750 
kilos seized by Customs. Police 
seized about 20 kilos, a rise of 28 


becoming more common out- 


t 
level. A record 28kg was 90 


per cent up. There had been 10 
crack-related murders in Lon- 
don and 21 attempted murders. 
O Heroin: import seizures up 
25 per cent to 560 kilos; another 
120 kilos seized at distribution, 
an 88 per cent rise. The purity 
leve] has fallen dramatically 
and paracetmol and caffeine 
were the main cutting agents. 
O LSD: 11 per cent drop in 
seizures 


© Ecstasy: about 90 per cent of 
imports came from Holland. 
Marked decline in street-level 
seizures in late 1993. 

The report also looked at 
trends in the misuse of over- 
the-counter m tranqui- 
lisers and steriods. It found that 
in some needie ex , ster- 
iod users now accounted ‘for a 
quarter of the client group. 

The Financial Unit of NCIS 
recorded 12,750 disclosures of 
suspicious transactions in 1993. 


Under the Drugs Trafficking 
Offences Act, a total of 
£10,258,839 was restrained. 
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helps ridt control ~ 
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sc besti prt 


thei’ kieat ox the Gotten 

thelr riot Tiuelds. Ree 
The decision is cot a 
national -overhaulof te 






tion 
to the: traditiq 
“style drill w 
“vee pt 
stamp rms iparhe: 
where around the dara”. What 
was needed was “marine-style” 
drill which avoided this. 

He sald it waa deckled that 
new police probationary 


courses should include basic 
drill in Ene with public order 
tralning. 


The alx district traln- 
Ing centres outside ‘London 
have switched to tyle 
drill and have halted thelr cere- 
monlal drill parades at the end 












Duncan Campbell 
on house coverout 
of reach for poor 

ole 


ESIDENTS of 

atrects and ostates In 

high-crime areas are 
cover by some in- 


les, accordin 
to research released v, : 
The report, upahed the 
Assoclation of ft orh 
ties. says that Inner-cdty: dis 
tricts in London and elsewhere 
“no uu 


ore fast gdareas 
for Insurance companies, It also 


the r areas, where house- 
holders can least afford It. 
The leader of the association, 


Police drop 


are to -stop 


of each course, 
The move is of Bf over. 
haul by the N Di rof 
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In step with the times .. 
awlich to marine-style drill 


Police Training, Peter Ryan, 
who believes that pallce drill 
has achieved o status within 
training courscs out of all pro- 
portion to the needs. 

In his on The Future of 
Police ning he says that a 
disproportionate amount of 
tle and effort Is spent on drill. 
“At a time when the foundation 
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Toby Harrtis, sald: “High insur- 
ance Labpeie le ats really the 
hidden cost ‘the Govern- 


ment's fallure to tackle the root | (eight) 


causes of crime. Many least 
wall-olf farmilies 


vulnerable ~ a3, can no 
longer ahs to ansute thelr 
ost Valued possessions.” 
According to thé TepOr AtA 
Premium, one large Insurance 
company allocates ccriain post- 
code arcas to category R", 
meaning all requests for Insur- 
rhea there must be et cae 
office. The head o 

lists 0 wirole atreets or egtates: 
where insurance ia not granted. 
_ One insurance company Herts 

Fe n 
postcode areas in which we con- 
sider it undesirable: to do 


fe 


are the moet | The 
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guards-style-drill 


nae ; 7 ri — og 
son it ok . oe " AL J E 
a ee erg ; 


Cadets at Hendon police college 
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lt Is difficult to justify tho 
amount of valuable curriculum 
time spent on drill.” 

However, the most famous 
police parade d in Britain 
at Hendon Police Collcge will 
continue to reverberate to the 
crunch of 100 boots hitting the 
ground as one, though in ma. 
rine-style drili. The Metropoli- 


course: is irejeng critieleart fer: ‘tan Pelipe has decided to retain 
failing to fndélude sufficient | jts carealonial passing >ut 
training in faw and ures | parades. = 


urn inner cities 


London has the most R-rated 
areas, followed by Manchester 
(10), Liverpool (nine), Bradford 

. Bi ham five, Bris- 
tol (three) and Cardiff (two). 
Costwolds has the most 
areas in the lowest-rated insur- 


ance bands 

People in, the highest-rated 
areas pay £400 § year for £30,000 
Insurance of o three-bedroom 
housc, the report says. 

The repert augwests that, 
with the addition of 2.5 per cent 
VAT this year. home Insurance 
is now beyond tha reach of 


M alcalin Tarling, press offi: 
cer for the Association of Brit- 
Ish Insurers; said that there 
the ite) ees areas and 

survey ap to refer 
nal aly. jacone oe company. 


Detection skillskey 
in training switch 





" NEW difle of detective 










duced. 
serv 









dency 
Officers 
cours delldve that greater con- 
contation ‘on the techniques 
co not only to an even: 
tual er conviction rate but 
could .giso repair a damaged 
reputation. 
Bact new National Founda- 
tion’ Course in Criminal Investi- 
tions aimed at officers cm- 


: Ing sccn as 
change of direction for detec- 
tion in this country. Part of the 
course'is based on work by Or 
Barry vapereet an occupational 
psyehdlogist who has 


of dhivetives., ' 


“What wé want to do ts gét |. 
awa? from. reliance on confts | t 


sional ett “Rg 


Chief Superintendéht Brendan: { of 


Gibb-Gray, direcior nil polio 
training, &t Branighill police 
staff colicye in Humpshite. 
“There has been 4 tendency in 
: the past to feel that, if someone 
had-confeased, then that was the 


John” Ridout, who hea been 
seconded from the Metropol. 





taken ‘he be Intro: 
. 





involved in the now‘ 


the day-to-day tasks | 


Sy abe mae s 


now is to see 


‘We want to make 
sure a case could 


be presented without aa 


necessarily relying 
on the suspect to 


mants and soon.” 


"Training. officers ‘have’ been 
a ng. officers 


wing .on live in- 
ee collacting informa- 
tion from everyone pce 


nt the trainee detectives inter- 
* and: ‘suspects’ 


This meant that.LF thera had 


oh 
-* 


ifs 


u 
iN 
i 
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are likely to have the effect of 
scaring off potentia) informers. 
Many cases are being lost, they 
say, when police refuse to iden- 
tify their informers and have to 
abandon the case. 

Mr Gibb-Gray points out that 
officers often have to undergo 
great provocation from sus- 


‘pects and they will be trained to 


take abuse without reacting. 
While police chiefs say the 
new style of training is wel- 
by young detectives, 
they accept that the effects of 
the changes will be Judged by 
juries In years to come. 
@ Forty-five North Yorkshire 
police cars have been put in 
Storage bécause of a limited 
90,000-milc ty clause in 
the leasing agreement making 
them too expensive to operate. 


Peers defeat Government o 
ver 
abolition of top police jobs 








Alan Travis ful amendment proposed 
Home Affairs Editor Baroness Hilton, a former Mey 
ert volice commander, to 
RE Jobs of up to 2,200 se ris Bina Mtaulstrates 
TE Hoes of up t0 2.200 senior Courts Bil allowing only ane of 


spared after the Government 
{ts second 


fast night : 
ticfeat i the Lone 
police reforms. 


bour pecrs claimed the leg: 
the most mauled 
memory, and the | Lords — thy 


the Government | pro ; 
reat Proposals to reform police 


tslation was 
bill in recent 
ee proved 
Ne longer commanded a 
majority in the Lords. 
Peers had voted by 


supcrintendent — 
tion os a result 
inquiry. They 


CU ALQIAN 


25-35-94. 


133 to 107 
to save one of two senior conks tury, Mic! 


chief inspector and chicf 
Cie ae 
oO Ld Lb ay 

backed a success 







far the Government in 


piinary procedures, 


Upper House. 


lwo ranks to be abolished 
iaene bbs oe 2,200 chief 
[lors and & 
over fis pro- ene eed 
«st night's vote was only the 
second actual defeat on the bill , 


the | 


first concerned 
disct- | 


However, the Home Sccre: | 
lac] Howard, has sso 
anieuiced wholesale climb- 
downs over his plans to reform 
elected police authorities to 
avold further defeais in the 
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TREVOR Moner- 
ville, the man who 
achieved notoriety 
as the victim of al- 


ea Mis [wmssumece | ice boy’ who was the alleged victim of 
“the 269 Deosives baiove ihe police brutality is stabbed to death = Sree monecvile 


The 26-year-old, who Ey could be drugs rcle- 
meveamermrnal § sulfered brain damage as, 

a afier being His case led to demands of hospital records. How Richmond Road, Dalston, on charges of violence, But 
GAZETTE WILL for a judicial inquiry from Mr Monerville came to which Trevor shared with a March, he was given 
MATES CANE Gago, was found stabbed arily paralysed on a life-aup- Hackney MPs Brian Sedge. receive his injuries sll them. ears’ probawon for as- 
: port machine after he was more and Diane Abbott and remains a mystery. After he recovered from saulting a 61-year-old wo- 
THURSBAY a legal batile between the © Two years ago, his grand. his injuries, the family mae The judge at 
him Monerville family and the Pen OC) i were awarded claimed police herassed Middlesex Crown Court 
Police Complaints Author- 000 in damages after and hounded him and he Ranles him a jail sentence 

ity about the handing over police raided their home in was ecquitled three times @ Continued on page 3 





Man gunned 


Alleged police 
down in Turkish 


brutality victim 
stabbed to death 


@ Continued from front page 


cafe murder 





A MASKED gunman blasted a 33-year-old 
man to death 2s he sat in a Turkish cafe, 
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provided he continued 

fare treatment st 
Hospital. 

His grandmother, 

Marie Burke, said this 

week: “He waa very lov- 
Dominic hey. 

“We want the police 


Supt Keith Fletcher 
he had no ides who Mr 
Monerville was until 
officers had told him. 

ly wouldn’: have any 
bearing on how he car- 
ried out his investiga- 
lian. 


“We know Mr Moner- 
ville had been visiting a 
friend in Mildmay 
Grove and Icft there 
about Zam,” added 
Supt Fletcher. 

“fie got a minicab to 
his Richmond Road 
hone, but re-directed it 
10 «Stoke Newington 
Road and got out 

“Where he went be- 
qween then and the time 
he wan found dead ot 
3 own. 

“We want wilnescs 
or anyone who may 
have information to con: 
tact us on 071-488 
6658." 


Hiorified customers 
dived for cover 03 5 

man walked into the 
calc, in Mildmay Park, 
Newinglon Green, que 
before 6.30pm 
Thursday, drew a hand- 
gun and began finng 

Mehmet Kaygisiz, 
from Woo! Green wast 


the only person hit. tle = Edmon 


died from « singtc bul- 
ket wound to the chest. 
The gunman, de- 


scribed ag while, slim 


lower half of his face. 
tle reced off in ao car 
parked outside. 

Baffled police, still 
scarching for a mouve, 
say they do nol know if 
he acted alone, or had a 
driver. 

A murder incident 


ead over 6f tall, war = Uve. 


wearing & dark jacket 
and black jeans, 6 Ey 
baseball cap, wi 

light-coloured scarf 


wrapped around the 93 


Anyone with any in- 
formation is atked to 
contact Det Supt Ro- 
tool Harris on 081-807 


at 
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injustice 
reviews to 
be speeded 





Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


NEW authority to in- 
vestigate possible mis- 
carriages of justice 
will be able to refer 
cases back to the Court of Ap- 
‘peal more speedily, Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary, 
said yesterday. 

' Unveiling plans for the new 
Criminal Cases Review Author- 
ity, Mr Howard said constitu- 
tional changes would be needed 
to. give it powers previously 
held by the Home Secretary. 

Civil liberties groups ex- 
pressed reservations about 
some of the proposals, saying 
there was a possibility that too 
much power for re-examining 
alleged miscarriages of justice 
would remain with the police. 

Publishing a discussion docu- 
ment on the proposed author- 
ity, which was recommended 
by the Royal Commission on 
Criminal Justice, Mr Howard 
called for responses from all in- 
terested parties. The intention 
is to restore public confidence 
in the appeal system. 

It is proposed the authority 
would take over the examina- 
tion of alleged miscarriages and 
referring cases to the appeal 
court for review. 

Currently, the Home Office's 
C3 department, which has a 
budget of around £750,000, con- 
siders about 700 cases a year of 
which around 10 are referred 
back to the appeal court. 

Between October 1988 and 
March 1993, £3,428,000 compen- 
sation was paid to people whose 
convictions were quashed. 

Mr Howard said that he was 
open to argument about the 
composition of the authority. 

The body would have power 
to reinvestigate cases in a non- 
adversarial fashion. It would 
not conduct hearings and 
would not make recommenda:- 
tions to the appeal court. 

The discussion paper, which 











asks for responses by May 31, 
says the Government believes it 
is essential for the authority to 
be able to use the skills of police 
in criminal investigations. 

A possible model is the Police 
Complaints Authority, which 
oversees investigations and can 
appoint an outside force to 
carry out inquiries. Another 
possibility would be to have a 
core of experienced police offi- 
cers seconded to the authority. 

Legislation to create the new 
authority would be introduced 
as soon as possible, Mr Howard 
said. It was not possible to in- 
clude it in the current Criminal 
Justice Bill now before Parlia- 
ment because it involved major 
constitutional changes. 

The paper proposes that the 
Court of Appeal should apply a 
new test of whether fresh evi- 
dence is ‘capable of belief’ 
rather than the current test of 
whether it is “likely to be credi- 
bie.” It also proposes that the 
authority could also refer sen- 
tences if they were thought to 
be too high. 

A new system for appeals 
against decisions in magistrates 
courts is also proposed. It 
would include a fast-track 
method for disposing of cases 
where the grounds of an erro- 
neous conviction could be sim- 
ply verified. About 100 repre- 
sentations in connection with 
such convictions are reccived 
each year. 

But the paper stressed the au- 
thority should not become an 
automatic port of call following 
an unsuccessful appeal. 

Andrew Puddephatt, the gen- 
eral secretary of Liberty, said: 
“The continuing problems of 
the current Police Complaints 
Authority suggests that only a 
wholly independent body will 
command respect.” 

Anne Owers, director of Jus- 
tice, also welcomed the paper 
but expressed concern that the 
Police Complaints Authority 
should be regarded as a proper 
model for such a body. 





Five-year record 
of rough justice 


of devastating miscar- 
riages of justice exposed 

over the last five years. 
O December 1992 — Court of 
Appeal quashed life sentences 
on the Cardiff Three for the 
i988 murder of prostitute Lyn- 
ette White. Police were criti- 
cised by appeal judges for bully- 
ing Stephen Miller in a 
“travesty” of an interview. 

| July 1992 — Brothers Paul 
and Wayne Darvell freed six 
years after being convicted at 
Swansea crown court for the 
1985 murder of sex shop manag- 
eress Sandra Phillips. The Lord 
Chief Justice said evidence of 
police matpractice was‘thor- 
oughly disquieting”. 

|May, 1992 — Judy Ward 
freed after serving 18 years for 
the 1974 M62 army coach bomb- 
ing. Appeal centred on unreli- 
able confessions, forensic evi- 
dence and non-dislosure of 
material by prosecution. 

| February, 1992 — Stefan 
Kiszko freed after 16 years in 
prison for the murder of school- 
girl Lesley Molseed. Forensic 
tests done at the time proved he 


T ere have been a series 


could not have been the killer 
but police say they did not 
know of the evidence, which 
was not given during the trial. 
C} November, 1991 — Totten- 
ham Three cleared of murder of 
PC Blakelock in 1985 Broad- 
water Farm riots after ques- 
tions raised over police inter- 
views. Appeal judges said: “We 
wish to express our profound 
regret that they have suffered 
as a result of the shortcomings 
of the criminal process.” 

(] June, 1991 — Maeuire 
Seven, who served between 
four and 14 years on IRA bomb 
making charges, cleared after 
forensic evidence discredited. 

_| March 1991 — Birmingham 
Six freed after 17 years in jail 
for 1974 pub bombings. Foren- 
sic evidence discredited, while 
DPP conceded he could not call 
single police officer to give evi- 
dence. Royal Commission sct 
up to consider reform of the 
criminal justice system. 

[| October, 19689 — Guildford 
Four cleared at Old Bailey 
when Crown conceded it could 
no longer argue convictions 
were safe. 
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Prisoners’ home leave ‘must stay’ 



























. . ] 
Governors’ plea | 7s 2 wholesale clampdows™. | Police killers test na tio tn 
‘ secret On. length 

to Howard as cent of ham leaves are waa who would still pe mrvere’ should headin 
ministers ponder | tmaining ¢ per cent are late | he jn jail under the power, a agi taking a 
Derek service’ ' m the Lord us- 
clampdown Rinctecece cca cain nanie Howard S plan tice and the Parole Board, to 
leave played an important part vary that sentence according 
= in the eventual return of prison- Alen Travia end Martin Linton to the needs of “punishment 

Alan Travis ers to a law-abiding life. “How. | Alan Travis and Martin Linton | and retribution”. 
Home Affaire Editor ever, the Prison Service is very However, for the past 10 
a) ge some ores prison: |) Sicemea have ‘been | followed that pet by Sir Leon 

ve nj fo 

Ser probation oltcers es citer on released from prison | Britian when he was home 


have backed home leave 
for prisoners amid fears that 
Michael Howard, the Home Sec- 
retary, is to announce its aboli- 
tion in all but the most excep- 
tional circumstances. 

Penal reformers regard 

doubling of home leave for in- 
mates of open prisons by the 
former home secretary, Ken- 


neth Baker, three -years ago as | 


system following the 
Strangeways riots. Mr Bakcr 
also committed the Govern- 
ment to a further extension of 
Neat highly publicised 
Ut y public cases 
over the past year in which 
Sracdere have call and 
committed further offences, in- 
cluding three murders, have led 
to the first full-scale Home 
Office review of home leave for 
30 years, amid demands tha 
the public be given greater 


protection. 

The Home Office working 
party is belicved to recommend 
that the present system, which 
allows inmates out for two to 
five days plus travelling time, 
be simplified and tightened, 
with thorough risk assessment. 
However, ministers are cx- 
pected to ignore the year-long 


t | home leave, or severely restrict 
to remove any in- | victed 


leave, being sent on leave too 
tenced, 


are being actively considered.” 
The review is also expected to 
recommend that a decision ita 


the [allow home leave be based 


more on a prisoner's suceess in 
tackling criminal bebaviour 
and Jess on behaviour in 


governors, chicf probation offi- 


cers, penal reformers, prison of- | afte 


ficers, prison boards of visitors 
and 18 other prison organisa- 


proach and appeal to mi 
not to go for wholesale restric- 
tion of home lcave. 

David Roddan, of the Prison 
Governors Association, sald 
home leave placed a responsi- 
ity on the offender to behave 
well. 

“To remove the facility of 


it, would be 
centive and would make a non- 
sense of the Prison Service's 
aim of reducing an individual's 
dangerousness,” he said. 
Stephen Shaw, of the Prison 
Reform Trust, said home lcave 
played an important part in 
helping prisoners retain links 
with their families and the com- 
munity, and thus lead crisme- 





since the death 


penalty was 
abolished in 1965. They 


would still be in prison had a 
life sentence meant life for 
peat killers of police and 

as the Home 
Secretary Michae] Howard, 


has proposed. 

Anthony Jeffs, who 
received two life sentences 
for shoating a Coventry 
policemaa ane wounilee an- 
other, was released last year 


loathed 
had ACAB — All Coppers Are 
Bastards — tattooed on his 
knuckles. 

The other, John Witney, 


his part in the murder of 
three London policemen in 
Shepherds Bush, west Lon- 
don, in 1966. He did not fire 
any of the fatal shots and left 
jail in 1992. 
Twenty-eight men con- 
of murdering police 
officers in the tast 30 years 
are still in prison. During 
that time, 54 police officers 
have been murdered, with 
two in the last five months. 
Police murderers are 
already treated differently 
from other catcgorics of mur- 
derers sentenced to life im- 
prisonment. All murderers 


was sentenced to 30 years for 


secretary that police murder- 
ers serve a minimum of 20 


years. The Police Federation 


lane believed that they had 
been assured by successive 
Home Secretaries tat “life 
would mean life’ in 


these 


cases. 

Since a statement last ay, 
Mr Howard has added a third 
atege to the sentence process 
for lifers which he could use 
in the case of police killers to 
ensure they are never 
released. He can now turn 
down a parole board recom- 


mendation for release on the 


grounds that it is not “‘ac- 
ceptable to the public”. 


Lord Lane, the former Lord 
Chief Justice, and other 


senior judges criticised this 


power as “constitutionally 
flawed,” arguing that the 
decision should be made by 


judges in open court. 


There is strong judicial 
pressure te abolish the man- 
datory life sentence on the 
grounds that it treats the 
medical mercy killer and bat- 
tered wife who kills in the 
same way as the professional 
hit-man or terrorist. 

Special legislation for 
police killers would lead to 
political pressure to cxicnd 
the new life sentence to 








inquiry and announce within | free lives on release. are given the mandatory life | others such as terrorists. 


PC stabbed five times 

A 62-year-old man was being 
questioned last night after a Liv- 
erpool policeman was stabbed 
five times in the arm. Police said 
aman stopped for alleged drink- 
driving ran to a house, produced 
a kitchen knife and attacked PC 
Kevin Coakley, aged 31. 





Howard plans 
life in jail for 
police killers 








the police. 

The Home Secretary bas | separately. 
for rapid cab- 
legislation 


and amendmen 
has prompted the decision by | current Criminal Justice Bill 
the of Chief Police | advocating this measure and al- 
Officers to put the question of | ready claims the support of 30 
generally arming the police on | Conservative MPs. 
time “Since Parliament will not 
decades. The Chief Constables | bring back capital punishment 
will also look at other police | it must make it clear to murder- 
measures including | ers that they will have no more 
le ene a a ae hope of release from 


In a leaked confidential let- | ing to life,” he said yesterday. 
But prison reformers fear 
Major he is sure that pressure | that such a sentence will prove 
“indefensibly harsh” as it will 
1} not distinguish between ring- 
“We need a stronger deterrent | leaders and accomplices and 
than the law presently pro- | would allow no release from 
vides. I have reached the con- | prison however much the indi- 
clusion that in the case of mur- | vidual reformed. 

Labour home affairs repos 
sentence | mah Alun 


inaprisonment literally for 
ue is just such a deterrent and 
. should therefore be intro 


released 
death penalty was abolished in 
1965, both afler serving more 
than 20 years. 

The Home already 
has the discretion to order that 
a particular life sentence pris- 
aner is never released under a 
power introduced last summer. 
This allows him to deny a pa- 


Michael sald 

would have to see Mr Howard's S$ 
proposal: “Life might make 

sense in terms of an overall 
review of certain penalties and 
a campaign to reduce the avail- 
ability of firearms and drug- 
related crime. Taken in isola- 
tion is seems an attempt to 
rescue some political ground 
with the Police Federation." 

He said the fact that Mr How- 
ard was considering introduc- 
ing the measure at the very last 
stage of the Criminal Justicc 
Bill in the Commons indicated a 
political motive rather than a 
measure born out of consulta- 
tion and consideration. 


Police bilers wire would ati! 
be in jail, page 2 


PCA denies 
‘whitewash’ 








Racism complaints soar 


ALLEGATIONS of police racism and serious as- 
Sdulit shot up last year, the Police Complaints Au- 
thority revealed yesterday. 


Racial discrimination com- 
plaints climbed from 67 in 
1992 to 291 last year. 

But of those, just 4 per cent 
ended in disciplinary action, a sub- 
stantial swerve away from the 
overall level of disciplinary action 
in complaints investigated of 10 
per cent. 

The authority investigated 
10,916 complaints in 1993, down 
18 per cent on 1992. 

Only 27 cases resulted in offi- 
cers being charged with crimina! 
offences, while 1,092 cases led to 
disciplinary action. 

Graham Smith, of Hackney 
Community Defence Association 
—— set up in the wake of accusa- 
tions of police victimisation of 
black people and deliberate mis- 
handling of their complaints — 
branded the report's figures 
“abst big 

He said: “Police crime is treated 
in this report as if it’s really not 
serious. 

“The PCA has sole responsibil- 
ity for investigating police and in 


by STEPHEN OVERELL 


an annual report that investigated 
10,916 cases, to find just 27 could 
be charged must mean there is 
something wrong with the sys- 
tem.” 


Anti-Racist Alliance national se- 
cretary Marc Wadsworth said that 
the figures “are extremely damn- 
ing.” 

“The PCA is now thoroughly 
discredited. We are deeply con- 
cemed at their continuing delay in 
the publication of the report into 
the death of Joy Gardner and the 
complaints against Stoke Newing- 
ton police.” 

The authority agreed to super- 
vise 951 cases, up a quarter on 


1992 and the highest ever 

This was largely due to 
the number of allegations invol- 
ving serious injury and death, 
which must be supervised. 

Overall, forces referred 4,139 
cases for possible supervision, 7 
per cent down on 1992. 

PCA chairman, Sir Leonard 
Peach said: “This substantial rise 
is due in part to more accurate re- 
cording and a greater awareness of 
the complaints system, but there 
may be a preater unwillingness to 
accept racially offensive beha- 
viour,” 

He rejected accusations of 
“whitewashing,” saying that it was 
difficult to give the required level 
of proof to make the complaints 
beyond reasonable doubt. 

The PCA allowed the police to 
drop 17 per cent more complaints 


than in 1992 — 7,075 compared 


with 6,035. 


PC freed on appeal 


A POLICEMAN jailed for causing the deaths of two joyriders on a 
stolen police motorcycle was cleared and freed by the Court of Ap- 


peal yesterday. 


Det Con Robert Wallington slumped forward as three appeal 
judges ruled that he did not get a fair trial because the jury was not 
warned to ignore a mass of irrelevant and prejudicial material. 

The Bristol detective was sentenced to nine months in December 
for causing the deaths of Shaun Starr and Keith Buck by dangerous 
driving on the Hartcliffe estate, Bristol, on July 16, 1992. 

The incident sparked off three nights of rioting on the Hartcliffe 
Estate, where residents accused the police of gross over-reaction. 

A Police Federation spokesman said that disciplinary proceedings 
against the officer would probably no longer be necessary. 
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Sharp rise in 
claims of race 
bias by police 





Crime Correspondent serail Total Total 
199.3 1892 
OMPLAINTS of seri- | Avon & Somerset 466. 406 
ols assaults and racial | Gediordahire 01. 124 
discrimination. by } Cambs 193 . 311 
police officera rose | Cheshire 420017 
steeply last year, according to | Cleveland 323017 
EE net ined | Oortyah 71 $62 
‘s ann re 
Seledayl Oevon and Cornwall 342 34 
But the number of complaints | Dorset 155 . 182 
referred to the authority over- | Durham 130072 
ill fell by 7 per cent. Dyfed-Powys 3 8 32 
The increases in claims of as- | Essex 181-187 
zault and racial bias could be a | Gloucestershire 223248 
cesult of a more violent society | Greater Manchester 1313 1136 
and a greater un to | Gwent 108 =: 126 
tolerate racially offensive. be- | Hampshire 424 «301 
haviour, Sir Leonard Peach, the Hersicroens zi Nee 
authority chairman, sald. umbereide 
The authority dealt with ; Kent 448 «445 
(7,991 complaints of which 10 | Lancashire 641 309 
per cent were upheld, against | Leicestershire 219 0-251 
3.8 per cent in 1992. Police | Lincolnshire 64S s«6s 
forces referred 4;199 cases to be | Merseyside es7 6918 
jupervised by the authority, | Norfolk 2210276 
which oversaw 951, up a quar- | Northanis 188 = ta 
ter on 1992 and the t ever | Northumbria 430¢«CO«d14 
rded. ‘This waa largely due | North Wales 197 9-251 
to the number of tions in- | North Yorkshire 47.0119 
volving serious injury, or | Notte 365 255 
death, which must. be super- | South Wales 162128 
vised. There wore 608 cases al- | South Yorkshire 3040 2TT 
leging serious injury or death, Staffordahire 460146 
an more than 52 per | Sutfatk 251 219 
sent on 1992. The authority in- | Surrey 275 «216 
vestigated 27 deaths in police | Sussex 399 «348 
sustody. The number: of com- | Thames Valley 503 (616 
olalnts of racial discrimination | Warwickshire 63 48652 
cose from 49 in 1991 and 73 in | West Mercia O47 = 185 
1992 to 291 last year. Disciplin- | Weat Midlands 76t 1944 
ary action was taken in 4 per | West Yorkshire 1022 1318 
sent of cases. Wiltshire 1480-122 
Sir Leonard said: “This sub- |. Clty of London 2 86S 
stantlal- rise is due in part to | Met Total - 4720 5210 
more accurate peat af and a 
greater awareness com: 
plaints system but there may be | nine officers had done so in 
to ‘ac- | 1993 but it damaged the reputa- 


a greater unwillingness, 
cept racially offensive 


behaviour. : 

He sald that, in the absence of 
witnesses, such allegations 
were difficult to prove and it 
was also difficult to substantl- 


tion of the police, he said. 

The rt showed officers 
were lined over 1,092 com- 
plaints, with 27 cases leading to 
one or more officers facing 
criminal charges. Between 30 


h | per cent and 40 per cont of all 


d been racially |recorded complaints are 
motivated. resolved info: y by police. 
From the of this |] There were eight high 
year, the ethnic origin of. all | purauit cases investigated, in- 
complainants is being recorded. | volving seven deaths. Not all 
Complaints alleging veel such cases had been referred ta 
tion rose from 12 in 1992 to 17 the authority, which was 


1993. John Cartwright, the dep- 
uty chairman, sald. there--was 
no apparent for the in- 
sreasa but a number related to 
the South East Regional Crime 


Squad. 

The authority is also seeking 
powers to dea! with special con- 
stables in the sams way as reg: 
ular officers. This follows gov- 
ernment plans to increase the 
number of special constables to 
30,000 or almost 20 per cent of 


police strength. 

Sir Leonard said: “Specials 
have the same arrest rer as 
regular officers and the public 
do not dis 1 between the 

complaints.” 

He also drew attention to offi- 
sers avolding dtaciplinary 
charges by tain early retire- 
ment on health grounds. Only 


Among other issues exam- 
ined had been the increased, al- 
moat atitomatic, use of hand- 
cuffs after an arrest and 
allegations that officers had 
“tweaked” the new Quik Kufs, 
causing pain to the wrist. This 
was ed as unreasonable 


Annual report of the Police 
Complaints Authority 1993; 
HMSO, £1015 A summary is 
avaliable from the PCA, !0 
Great George Street, London 
SWIP SAE tn English, Welsh, 
Bengali, Gujurati, Punjabl and 
lirdu.) 


Police given ‘licence to kill’ says dead man’s mother 








Loules Jury 





POLICEMAN falled 
for causing the deaths 
of two joyriders in a 
crash which sparked 
three days of rioting in Bristol 
had his conviction quashed by 
the Court of syioe esterday. 
Detective Constable Robert 
Wallington slumped forward in 







the dock as three appeal judges |. 


ruled. that arguments at Win- 
chester crown court last De- 


cember about force regulations | | 


on police chases were pee 
cial to his case and that the 
judge had misdirected the jury. 

DC Wallington, aged 36, of 
Bristol, was jailed for nine 
months for causing the deaths 
of Shaun Starr, aged 


belng driven by Mr Starr. He 
will now return to work with 
the squad. 

Mr Starr's mother, Margaret, 
and his girlfriend, Sadie David- 
son, were among those in court. 
M sald after the 
decision: “I think the police 
have been given a licence to 
kill, It's a whitewash.” 

Ms Davidson, aged 21, mother 
of two of Mr Starr's children, 
prediee the une wau'e 
prompt more uble on the 
Harteliffe estate. Hundreds of 
people took part In the rioting 
which followed the crash. A 
community centre and at least 
10 cars were burnt out. 

But Chief Supt David Hill, 
who heads the Bristol-based 
Number 7 RCS, expressed de- 
Hght that DC Wallington had 


Man accused of stabbing PC 


d | DC Wallington. .. moved 





car Into path of motorcycle 


been exonerated of blame. He 
added: “Sadly, nothing can 
change the tragic consequences 
[of the callis!on).” 

The court heard how DC 
Wallington was part of an oper- 
atlon mounted to find the mo- 
torcycle after It was stolen. He 
was in an unmarked police car 
when he saw it being driven 
towards him. . 

Martin Meeke, counsel for 
the policeman, said the detcc- 
tive flashed his Itghts and ma- 
noeuvred into the middle of the 
road, expecting the motorcy- 
clist to stop. But the joyrider 
accelerated Instead, and 
reached a speed estimated by 
some witnesses at 100 mph be- 
fare colliding with the car. DC 
Wallington conceded he may 
have misju the speed but 
was not ty of deliberate 
dangerous driving. 

At the Winchester hearing, 
Mr Justice Ognall, had criti- 


‘was victim of new baton’ 





Officer jailed after 
death crash freed 





clsed the Reglonal Crime Squad 
for its behaviour in deploying 
elght cars and two motorcycies 


|} to retrieve the motorcycle. 


The judge expressed disbelief 
at some of the police evidence 
and argued that police standing 
orders were breached when the 
RCS failed to summon the assis- 
tance of marked trafic cars. 

Mr Meeke said the cumula- 
tlve effect of Mr Justice Og- 
nall's allegations of “misplaced 
regimental loyalty" among the 
RCS officers had prejudiced DC 
Wallington's case in addition to 
causing “considerable disquict” 
among the squad. 

Michael Kallsher QC, for the 


| Crown, sald too much emphasis 


may have been placed on stand: 
ing orders, but they were relc- 
vant because of defence claims 
that DC Wallington was only 
doing his duty. 

“This is somebody driving 
not-out of the path of the vchi- 
cle but deliberately into it and 
stopping there,” he said. It was 
“manifestly a dangerous ma- 
neeuvre because DC Walllng- 
ton had been determined to 
stop the stolen motorcycle “at 
al) costs”. 

Mr Justice Stuart Smith, sit- 

with Mr Justice Holland 
and Mr Justice Gage, said “the 
way in which the judge invited 
retest to be plainly critical of 
the police on this occaslon must 
have head some adverse effect 
on the way in which the jury 
reviewed the conduct of the 
appellant.” 

DC Anthony Knight, aged Jt, 
stood trial alongside DC Wall- 
ington at Winchester but was 
cleared of driving his un- 
marked car into the motorcy- 
cle's path just before the fatal 
crash, He was among police of: 
ficers in court yesterday, 


AM charged with the at- 
tempted murder of a police- 
man was instead the victim of a 
police beating with the new 
American-style baton, Liver- 
pool magistrates heard 


yesterday, 

Julian Linskill, solicitor de- 
fending George Herbert, aged 
6l, claimed that Mr Herbert 
was beaten several times and 
suggesting ‘verpape the offi. 
cers saw the 


Mr Herbert was charged after 


th have been atabbed in iis 
arm, needing 15 atliches. Mr 
Herbert appeared in the dock 
with an arm in a sifhg, stitches 


in his head and a black cye. 

Clalre Dwyer, prosecuting, 
said two officers had followed 
Mr Herbert, an wnemployed 
pastry chef, to the house of his 
sister-In-law, Angela Royal, In 
Knotty Ash, when they saw him 
driving crratically. PC Jason 
Whitelaw had struck Mr Her- 
bert with the baton but it was 
“Ineffective” in stopping him 
from attacking the officers with 
a kitchen knife he produced 
from the house. 

Mr Linskil] sald the officers 
had’ no reason to arrest his cli- 
ent and repeatedly hit him with 
the baton without provocation. 

Mr Herbert, a Barbadian, was 
released on conditional bail. 


Reporting restrictions were 
lifted. 


| 
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Who murdered Trevor... 

from the front page 

theft or any other offence relating 
to his arrest. 

A half-hearted investigation by 
the Police Complaints Authority 
faltered after they claimed their 
attempts to ascertain whether Mr 
Monerville was assaulted by Sto- 
ke Newington police officers was 
hampered by the Monerville 
family’s ‘failure’ to co-operate 
with their efforts to find Mr 
Monerville's assailants. 

Nevertheless, the campaign 
which began as a single issue 
around the Monerville case grew to 


' incorporate thé misgivings of the 


north-east London local community 
over their local constabulary. 

The Hackney Community De- 
fence Association now handles 
dozens of complaints against the 
local police every year. The asso- 
ciation’s crusade to highlight cor- 
ruption and ineptitude in the 
ranks of the Stoke Newington 
constabulary forced the Police 
Complaints Authority to launch 
an investigation, Operation Jack- 
pot, which has led to 46 officers 
facing 64 separate allegations 
of drug-planting. 

Following his recovery from his 
injuries Mr Monerville was sub- 
jected to countless stops and sear- 
ches by local police officers and 
was acquitted on three separate 
occasions of alleged public order 
offences involving violence. 


His grandparents were 
awarded £50,000 in damages af- 
ter they were brutalised in their 
home by Hackney police officers. 

However, Mr Monerville was 
serving a two year probation after 
being found guilty at Middlesex 
Crown Court last January of an 
alleged attack on a 61-year-old 
woman. The judge spared him a 
custodial sentence on condition 
he continued psychiatric treat- 
ment at Hackney Hospital. 

Police investigating his death 
have established that Mr Monervil- 
le spent time with a friend until 
2.00am Friday, March 18. He called 
a cab to take him to the home he 
ahared with his grandparents in 
Stoke Newington but re-directed 
it to Stoke Newington Road 
and alighted there. 

Police hope witnesses may be able 
to help them piece together his 
movements from the time he left the 
cab to when he was found dead from 
stab wounds at 3.20am. 

Although Stoke Newington 
police have claimed that Opera- 
tion Tean, an initiative to eradi- 
cate drug dealing in the Stoke 
Newington Road and Shacklewell 
Lane area, has been successful 
they now claim that they believe 
his death was drug-related. 

@ Any information on Mr Moner: 

ville’s movements between 
2.00am and 3.20am on Friday, 
March 18, should be relayed 
to 071-488 6688 






proved they did not assault him 


Who murdered 





Mr Monerville was 19 when 
Stoke Newington officers alleged 
he was found in a car they origi- 
nally claimed was broken into. 
Mr Monerville suffered terrible 
injuries which led to him under- 
going an operation to remove a 
blood clot from his brain. He was 
never formally charged with car 


‘Continued on page two 





PC gets cash with the 
usual denial from the Met 


A POLICE officer who suffered a 
two year “catalogue of racism” 
from his colleagues during train- 
ing was awarded £8,000 compen- 
sation last week. 

An industrial tribunal heard that 
PC Woodrow Bryan was repri- 
manded for mistakes which were 
excused when committed by white 
officers during his training period at 
Hendon and during his p ion- 
ary service at Fulham police. 

Although, Scotland Yard de- 
nied liability, senior officers 
agreed to a compensation pack- 
age to establish a support net- 
work for officers suffering diseri- 
mination. The agreement re- 
quires the Metropolitan police 
force to overhaul its race rela- 
tions policies and initiate equal 
opportunities training for all 


officers and civilian workers. 

PC Bryan, who is presently based 
at Belgravia in central London, has 
ten years experience in the 
Jamaican police force, where he rose 
to the rank of sergeant. 

PC Bryan was represented by 
Makbool Javaid, and he was finan- 
cially supported by the Commission 
for Racial Equality. Bryan accused 
Paul Condon, of bending the rules 
on police immunity to frustrate 
public scrutiny. 

“The police refused to release 
the investigation report so we 
remain in the dark as to whether 
the police themselves found there 
was any discrimination,” his 
advocate said. 

The Met refused to take any 
disciplinary action against the 
involved officers. 


OL 


ABBOTT 
ATTACKED 


OVER 


‘VIOLENT 
OUTBURST 


A ROW has blown up between 
cCaffer- 


ro 
MP 
ly In 
rally, 


council leader Cilr John 
Sree Diane Abbett over a 
violence” speech 

made at the ant!-racism 
London Flelds. 


ale moating alter ihe 
cal TCarterty secused Mis Abbett of 


preted as hacking the use, of violence. Ababa Me 
weal coundll meet- af is up 
tonne oh ined Smnade tt clear” to he vision on the part of the council,” stormed west and 10 constables, work 
M Lal eae eoutresp nace ded prone ning 
ion the local aw 5 “wou larnret 
cnjorse streat violence of any Fort.” eounailless and 








“We are dynamic, 


sion 
Ms Abbott is refusing to comment. °™* uke 
Sources close to the MP say shels"fur- "The 
lous” at ibe sapped her prevention bargain by 
Heal ally feeis It 


encedn her pollilcal life. 

la front of the 25,000- 
plug crowd that gaihered 
at the end of the rally’s 
march from Spitaifields, 
she said people must 
take to the mreets and 
fight “by any means ne- 
ceatary” lo stamp out ra- 
cism and slop racist 
aitacks. 


Her eee led " 
the aa ange 
words hy the followin 
Tuesday's regular pri- 
vate monthly ae be 
tween Clir McCaflerty, 
Ms Abbott and Hack- 
ney'’s other MP, Brian 

qmnore. 

The matter might 
have ended there, but for 
a comment from Tory 
feader Cllr Joa Loben- 
stein al the full council 
mecting criticising the 
MP's words. 


Cir McCafferty an- 
nounted he had spelt out 
the authority's 
te ber and she'd then ex- 
plained to hlm that ber 
words meant “by any 
means within the law.” 

Cir McCafferty adeit- 
ted this week he tokd 
Ma Abbot! tha council 


did not endorse violence, 
but dealed there had 
beer a row, 


He had talked aboul 
the rally because he and 
Ms Abbolt had been on 
lt together. “It would 
have been odd had [1 mat 
come up In the conversa- 
tlon,” be added. 





A FACE familiar to millions 


schoolchildren. 


David Ilstcher, who fronts the program 


pour dialogue have 
ra of the borough's Nedgling sector police 
tiic and ful) of ideas, 


oe oe Aneat, backed up by 


their side of the crime 


the 


angered mem Tight out of the window.” 


Launched in a blaze of publicity bast year, the 
secior policing initiauve divided He 
into smaller areas oF sector. 


ney up 


; eanls 
atcior TP ahifs 


rapid response 


vehicles. Police say 
this means more officers on duty at periods of 


failure on the 
officers to jola in the dis- most demand, 


Council representatives are conspicuous by 


ala oftimeand which arc 





from TV's Crime- 


tch UK will be helping promote a pioncering 
pupil-power good citizens’ scheme to Hackney 


me's incident 


desk, will be at a special all<lay conference at Clapton Girls’ 


School in May. 


It is one of two schools in the borough which have tbl 
i th on revention } 
Pein walneal vandaliom and graffiti and umprove the 


ei 
Pupils there end at Dalston 


been working in partnership with Hackney's 


hy RUSS LAWRENCE 


communily section over the past 
o of the conf on 
i ec erence 
Sousdey. bay 7, is 10 show whal 
can be achieved and encourage 
the setting-up of mose youth 


crime prevention pancls in fack- 


Staff, iia and governor 
(rom all the borough's schools 
have been inviled, together with 


youth organisations and agencict 


schools across the counlry 


- 


10 help stamp out 


*s Amherst Primary School have 


ice youth and 


10 foster better links beiween 
schools and the potice. 

Pc Russel) Taylor, one of four 
schools’ involvement officers in 
Ila and a governor al Clap- 
wn ool, sid: “Pupils have 
tackled issues relevant to them, 
like how to combat a Be and 
racigrn as well as theft an 
iam. 


“Ww many more schools 
and Sc ancmire ‘ill take up the 
invitalion to aliend the conference 


H OC ry ex 


their absence at secior police group meclingt 
seenraryeh ' 


gues from tenants 


Council slammed for 
snubbing crime 


prevention forum 


“he added. “Jt seems the council's 
personnel,” he ae 


shake-up of policing. philosopiry = vere po a issues has pone 


and residents’ associations, Neighbourhood 
Watch cammunity groups and con- 
cemed individuals. 


The Labour-run council's relationship with 
ice walchdog groups hat a chequered history. 

or three years, councillors snub the bar- 
augh's Home Office-appoinied Police Cornumun- 


ney'’s chief executive, Jerry White, said: “Much 
lime is 3 


ates as well as the a ee roots So- 
operation with police on 

“[ believe ha wena relationships between 
the council and the police are a3 good as any- 
where in London, and bevter than most.“ 


and sce how the scheme works.” 
It has been a resounding success 
song younger pupils at Amherst, 
They are actively involved in re- 
cycling paper, cleaning up graffiu 
and keeping an eye on “adopted 
public telephone boxes 10 Incl: 
dents of vandalism can be repor- | 


tex. 
“They empower pupils to do 
nating marie’ about the 


things which affect them,” said 
"Maki yi and per: 
at a io the rest of the 
school a1 assemblics has also got | 
these positive messages scrots. 


CAZeTI=E 


$521 


Plans in the 
pipeline for . 
schools and 
nolice liaison 


HACKNEY Council is pre 
parting new guidelines to 
schools on co-operaling 
with the police. 

They come in the wake 
of the revelation by the Gez- 
eile ee many of hee: 
ney's ary schools 
not let youth and commun- 
ity services officers talk to 
their children 


Educailon chicf Gus 
said this week: “We 
fecl very strongly that 
schools should co-operate 
with the police and the vast 
majority do. Forma! guide- 
lines are now being drawn 
up fore presentalion to the 
exilucsiion commities in the 
near future.” 
Hie denied they had any- 
thing io do with the recent 
and said 


But Tory leader Cllr Joe 
Lobenstein said the council 
was shedding “crocodile 
tears” over a situation that 
ithad brought on itself. 

He said: “This is 3 pro- 
blem of ihe council's own 
making and the direct resull 
se 
police ca Ww. 

during the 1990s 
and from which have 


difficultics in cxtncating 
themselves.” 


identity call 


§Je called on schools that 
don't let the police in to 
identify ves, 0 pat- 
ents could take their child- 
ren away if they objected. 

Education committee 
chait Clir Pat Corrigan re- 
torted: “Clir Lobenstcin is 
uying to make a mouniain 
out of a molechill. This is an 
attempl to cresic « protlem 
where it doce ned ext. 

“lie knows this authonty 
eri il kor that sore 
iaisc with police, so pupils 
can benefit from j 


on personal safety, crime 
prevention, citizenship snd 
rights and responsitulities. 
“In fact, 39 out af 6 pri- 
mary and cight out of 10 
socondary schools are inciu- 
ded in organised pro- 
grammes with the police,“ 
Chief Insp Derck Wal- 
son, from Hackncy’s youth 
and community services, 
welcomed the new pa 
lines, adding: “Many 
schools that don’t let ua run 


ifie rarmimes still 
air intain inks with us." 





6S 


have been earmarked 


PTO 250 jobs are'to go'|1 
and 22 pole Sabons stations | | 


ofa Rent ldigtey 
Wales po 


The cath Wales police 
‘authority yesterday to 


Other measures to be intro- 
-duéed over the next 12 months 
include ¢uts in police car mile- 


ape, ctions in overtime | 


and 50 


c officers | 
Seen cee 
are oun a” all 

forensic " 


, the Chief | 


Services. 


Sean natural 
But-a few serious major inci- | 
dents could throw us off-| 


“course,” Mr Lawrence said. 


Two of the police stations to | 
close are at Cefn-coed-y- | 


Mid Ganon near ate Tydfil, | 


for closure as'a result | 
facing South : 
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Yard's 


yen gation 


police officers, court staff, law- 


Thomas and his. son, 
Zachary Slater, who were jailed 
last May for their part in what 
Destay an ne Bet ear 
put the value of the 


A Scotland Yard spokesman 
confirmed that an inquiry was 
being carried out by the com: 
plaints investigation bureau. 
He stressed that the inquiry did 
not imply that police officers 
were under suspicion. 

Exhibits are normally kept in 
a locked ropm adjoining the 
court. Lawyers in the case have 
been interviewed by police. 

After a 20-week trial Mr 
Slater was jailed for 10 years 
and fined £600,000, Zachary for 
8% years and Gary Eales for six 
years for conspiracy to supply 
Ecstasy. Guilty pleas were 
entered after the original trial 
was aborted due to misleading 
scientific evidence. 

The men were arrested after 
Peter Vukmirovic, an Oxford 
University-educated Dutch 
chemist, turned queen’s evi- 
dence and assisted the police. 
For his co-operation, he was 
jailed for five years instead of 
the 20 he could have faced. He 
claimed to have met the Slaters 
at a west London golf range. 

.. ‘The haul of 27.7 kilos of Ec- 
stasy valued at £7 million was 
then the largest ever found in 
Britain. 


During the trial, plastic bags 
with the drugs inside were 
shown to the jury, Police had 
also confiscated two commer- 
cial pill-making machines and 
1,600 pills ready for sale, 

“Flying 


ln ad to help. the 
aig? ‘be Glens liquid used 
| to make the drug was allegedly 
rought; 1 the Netherlands 
y couriefs and hid@en in 


bottles of Kronenbourg beer. 
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Local folk expose thuggery 
of Hackney cops — again 





THE lawless behaviour of the 
Hackney police led to another 
spate of acquittals and further 
waste of public money last week. 

A magistrate at Old Street 
Court dismissed all charges 
against those accused of public 
order offences after police officers 
presented testimony which con- 
tradicted one another. 

The charges related to an inci- 
dent last July after a ‘routine’ 
check on cars parked outside a 
nighclub on Cricketfield Road, 
Hackney, east London, escalated 
into a confrontation between poli- 
ce officers and local people. 

Four people were arrested and 
charged with assaulting and/or 
abusing officers in the course 
of their duty. 

Witnesses informed friends 
and family members and a de- 
legation which went to Hackney 
police station was told by Detec- 
tive Chief Superintendent Ber- 


nard Taffs that no-one had 
been injured. 

Three people who were disatisf- 
ied with Det Supt Taffs’ explana- 
tion returned after being ordered 
to leave by the duty sergeant and 
were arested and charged with 
various civil disorder offences. 

Three charges were dropped by 
the Crown Prosecutions Service 
for lack of evidence and the first 
hearing at Old Street Magis- 
trates threw out allegations 
against two of the remaining 
four defendants. 

At the latest hearing, PC Hack- 
er admitted under cross examina- 
tion by defence counsel] Cal Peart 
that he “may have struck defen- 
dant Herbert Jones on the head” 
with his truncheon. 

This statement contradicted 
the testimony of two other offic- 
ers who claimed no member of the 
public had suffered assault or 
forceful arrest. 


CakiBRoan TIMES 
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Despite yet another victory, the 
Hackney Community Defence 
Association, which supported 
the defendants, finds no cause 
for celebration. 

“This is just another case of the 
Hackney police ignoring the com- 
plaints procedures they are re- 
quired to follow by law,” said 
Graham Smith, spokesperson for 
the HCDA. “Officers strike mem- 
bers of the public with impunity 
and senior officers lie to cover 
their tracks and the whole inci- 
dent re-emphasises the need for 
an independent judicial inquiry.” 
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British blacks run greater risk of going to prison’ 
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Chicago Widdveasty told 


tween crime contro] and im- 
prisonment now appeared to be 
ecting Britain. 


sharp 

But Prof Morris said it was a 
myth that American crime 
rates were very much higher 


|people were .10 times more 


I that no serious 


be- | the ages of 18 and 35 in Balti- 





C; widely be- 

tleved But ye most recent in- } racial bias. 
ternational crime surveys 
showed the American crime 
rate in most other categories.of 
crime was quite ordinary. 

Assault rates were compara- 
ble to Britain and lower than in 
Australia and Canada, while 


likely to have their car stolen in | ton 
Britain than in the US. 
Professor Morris told the con- 
ference, organised by the 
Leicester university's Centre ||‘ 
for the Study of Public hor 
scholar had 


been able to draw a relation- 
aka reaper gros ct rison 


See re. ale aoeani tine 


skewed against b people |.policy, while succeeding in 

than the criminal justice sys- | “marketing terms”, would have 

tem in the US. as little impact as the. 1906 Brit- 
Professor Morris said recent | ish legislation and would proba- 

studies had shown that 34,000 of | bly do as much harm. 

the 60,000 black males between 


more were involved at some 
stage of the criminal justice sys- 
tem on any one day. But al- 
though nearly half the 1:4 mil- 
lion inmates in American jails 
were black, the provers of 


the | the black population behind 


bars was actually much greater 
in England and Wales even if 
the numbers involved were | 
much smaller. : 

Blacks are six times more 
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further dilute his 27- 

point law and order crackdown 


in the face of strong opposition 
from senior judges, lawyers 
paigners.. 





a defendant's right to sanen 
after criticism over how it 
would work. 

The abolition of a defendant’s 
historic right to silence is at the 
centre of the Government's law 


pro- 
posal would have obliged a 
judge to “call upon” the defen- 
dant to give evidence if he had 
refused to offer an explanation 
of his role. It would also have 
allowed a judge or prosecution 
counsel to tell the jury that it 
should return a guilty verdict if 
a defendant refused to give evi- 
dence or to account for his con- 
duct when arrested by the 


police. 

But the Lord Chief Justice, 
Lord Taylor, said he and other 
senior judges had been “seri- 
ously troubled” by the proposal 
as it would introduce “an un- 
necessary piece of theatre” into 
the courtroom and lead the jury 
to think that the defendant had 
defied the judge in refusing to 


c U RRDIPNY 


Howard pulls 
back'on right 
to silence 


give evidence. Other ‘critics 
claimed it would force judges 
into a ‘partisan role for the first 


The Home Office confirmed 
yesterday that a new clause to 
the Criminal Justice and Public 
Oe bill had been tabled for 
debate by MPs which no longer 
contained the requirement on a 
trial judge to “call upon” a de- 
fendant. But a spokesman said 


Dp to | the judge would still have a role 
oblige a trial judge to challenge | in ensuring 


that a defendant 
was aware of the risk that a 
guilty inference would be 


drawn by the jury if he did not 
give evidence or to 
answer police questions. 


Mr Howard faces further 
pressure this week from Con- 
servative MPs over the bill, 
which begins its two-day report 
stage in the Commons today. 
Sir Ivan Lawrence, the Tory 
chairman of the Commons 
home affairs committee, has 
tabled an amendment to 
restrict the abolition of the 
right to silence to those inter- 
views which take place in the 
police station. He is likely to 
receive ail-party support. 

Mr Howard is also likely to be 
pressed to go further in his 
clampdown on oper attacks. 

He announced on Friday that 
incitement to racial hatred and 
distributing racist material is to 
become an arrestable offence, 
but some Tories want him to go 
further and create a specific 
offence of racial violence. 
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Worried about crime? Increasingly you can join your local 
council-funded street patrol. The police are not entirely 


convinced — yet the private policing of Britain’s-streets is - 
growing. PETER HETHERINGTON and ALAN TRAVIS report 


Pounding to a 
orand new beat 


S DARKNESS falls, 
Officer David Corri- 
gan slowly drives 
his Ford Escort, 


with its familiar 


hurled. The officer, in regula- 
tion dark uniform and peaked 
cap, backs away. The crowd dis- 


“As soon as I showed up, they 
disappeared,” he recalls the 
following morning in the roster 
room of force headquarters, 
brimming with the katest tech- 
nology to service the modern 
beat officer. “If | wasn’t there, 
the place could have been 


David Corrigan could easily 
pass for a modern bobby. Yet he 
is no policeman. In his smart, 
white shin with the “Commu- 
nity Force" emblem stitched to 
the front, he represents the new 
breed of private strvet-patro] 
officer increasingly seen by 
local councils as an effective 


GN 
a 
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~~ 
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way to fight crime. The councils 
accept that they will never 
replace the police force itscif — 
ux least because of their 
strictly limited legal powers. 
But they see that the “real” 
police are overworked and 
understafied, and are prepared 
to fund and operate their own 
Strectwise forces. 

This is not simply the use of 
private security to re 


David Corrigan patrols, claims 
proudly to be Britain's first 


Borough , 
plans to follow by establishing 
its own network of “tuniformed 
watchers” — trained volun- 
teers, backed up by professional 
help. And according to organis- 
ers in Sedgefield, visitors from 
other councils throughout the 
country have been showing 
keen interest in establishing 
their own conumunity forces. In 
an age of increasing concern 
about crime, the private 
council-run street patrol has 
evidently found its role. 

Yet in Shildon, last Wednes- 
day night, Patrol Officer Corri- 
gan had to defer to higher au- 
thority outside the museum. He 
is one of 18 patrol officers and 


back-up staff on the recently 
formed “community force” 
(motto: “Serve with Honour") 
who provide round-the clock 
cover for 90,000 people in south 
Durham with beat patrols and 
from six white Pandas. He has 
powers only of persuasion and. 
as a last resort, citizen's arrest 

although a high-powered 
radio, linked to HQ in a council 
depot, plus a mobile phone, can 
summon police when necessary. 
He did so on Wednesday: offi- 
cers arrived within minutes and 
some youths took Dight 

Sedecfield’s force became 
fully operational in January 
after an initiative by the leader 
of the Labour council, Brian 
Stephens. Canvassing voters, he 
found that crime and the 
police's apparent inability to 
curb lawlessness was an aver- 
riding concern. There was also 
a wider concer, which few 
councillors will publicly articu- 
late. “People just weren't happy 
with the police,” volunteers one. 
“You phoned up about a bur- 
glary and they arrived two 
hours Later, The people just 
weren't happy so we decided to 
act." 

Sedgefield set aside £15,000 to 
Launch its force last autumn, 
and recruited staff aged 28 to 45. 
The officer in charge, John 
Reed, who retired last year from 


Frank 
Taylor. “Last October he said he 
was wary, then later gave it a 
cautious weloome, and I can 
understand that. This is some- 
thing completely new. We are 
somewhere between a security 
service and the police. We are a 
cTime-prevention force. The 
police investigate crime, al- 
though I accept they have a pre- 
vention role as well. But if we 
come across criminal behaviour 


ism simply by “being seen”. 
Already, he says, the force 
has established a good retation- 
ship with council-tax-payers. 
“People are coming and telling 
us about musances. We are not 
working in competition with the 
police and our terms of refer- 
ence are ob. ously different.” 
But Enc Anderson, deputy 
head of the force. acknowledges 
that the dividing line seems aca- 
demic to many residents. He de- 
tects resentment among former 
collcagucs in the local police 
force, where he was a sergeant. 
The official reaction last year 
hardly hetped. “People should 


be aware they are only gctting a 
few extra eyes and ears,” a Dur- 
ham police spokesman said. 
“We would be happier if the 


son responds. “What the police 
cannot do these days is provide 

In the community-force head- 
quarters, an iuminated opcra- 
tions board charts the move 
ment of each patrol car while 
Kath McNulty, a clerical officer, 
jogs each incident on a com- 
puter. After a month or so, inci- 
dents are compared to detect 
cTime patterns. Nothing is left 
to chance. In the hand world 
outside, caution remains the 
key. Patrol officers receive cx- 
tensive training in personal 
skills, 25 well as in first aid. 
They are preparing for a 
National Vocational Qualifica- 
tion (NVQ) in security. Most ac- 
cept that, sooner or later, a pat- 
rolman will make a citizen's 
arrest. “We've come close to it, 
but nothing yet,” says the chicf. 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, has perhaps unsur- 
prisingly failed to make any 
public endorsement of the Sed- 
geficld scheme, nor for that mat- 
ter a similar project in Stockton- 
on Tees. But it will be a strange 
local-¢lection campaign if he 
does not take time in the next 
three weeks to plug the latest 
“innovation” from Wands- 
worth, the Conservatives’ flag- 
ship London borough. 


ANDS- 

WORTH’S lead- 

ers have prom- 

ised to spend 

[275,000 im- 

proving neizh- 
bourhood security. Plans in- 
clude setting up a network of 
patrols made up of walkie. 
talkie-equipped volunteers 
“preferably with a military or 
police background” — to act as 
the police's “eyes and cars" 

The council claims it will be 

the “most organised move of its 
kind yet seen in Britain”, with 
four professional team leaders 
training volunteers and co-ordi: 
nating their efforts to help ban- 
ish drug dealing. burglary, mug- 
Ring and gralfit). The 





telligence, begin to bite. Michael 
Howard will no doubt trumpet 
these successes as his own — 
although senior officers believe 
they have little to do with his 27- 
point law-and-order package 
and everything to do with the 
police developing their ap- 
proach to community policing. 
Howard's problem has been 
that he has spent nearly a year 
calling for a new partnership 
between public and police. Yet 
when the public has responded 
by backing “have-a-go vigilan- 
tes”, he has drawn the line. 
Among his first decisions 
when he became Home Secre- 
tary Last year was to raise the 
national recruitment target for 
the force of special constables — 
the unpaid part-timers who are 
under police control — from 
25,000 to 30,000. It was a well- 
intentioned way of trying to in- 
crease police numbers in the 
face of the continuing Treasury 
freeze on the recruitment of full- 
time constables. Unfortunately 
the public has failed to respond. 
The number of specials has 
been stuck at around £9,000. 
Howard then took to the idea 
of neighbourhood patrols, after 
a trip to Washington DC last 
summer. But during the sum- 
mer some British citizens, frus- 
trated at what they saw as the 
inability of the police to deliver 
an ¢ffective service, started to 
mete out their own version of 
justice to suspected Joca!l crimi- 
nals. The reported wave of “vig- 
Uantism” reached its peak when 
Duncan Bond and Mark Chap 
man (the “Norfolk Two") were 


sentenced to five years’ impris- 
onment, later reduced to six —- 
months after a public outcry. 
The Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Taylor. warned that if individ- 
uals took the law into their own 
hands, law and order would 
break down. The event also 


Watch schemes to mount their 
own civilian patrols. This, he 
said, would mark a “major ad- 
vance” in the partnership of 
police and community in the 
war against crime. But ask the 
Home Office now what has hap- 
pened to that scheme and you 
are met with a deaf 
silence, beyond the statement 
that “we are in consultation 
with the Association of Chief 
Police Officers on the whole 
issue of voluntary Is”, 
The t, Sir John 


t patrolling, if that's what 
gO AI 3 W 
happens, are appropriately 
managed and linked in to the 
police to ensure they don’t be 
come a self-motivated set of vigi- 
lantes, which would be a serious 
concer to us.” 


by the current Home Office 
review of their functions. Police 
leaders have expressed particu- 
lar contempt for the growth in 
commercia) security patrols. 
Unlike the community force at 
Sedgefield, these private compa- 
nies — increasingly being 
brought in te patra] housing es- 
tates and individual roads — are 
funded by a small weekly levy 
per household. 

Earlier this month the Chief 
Constable of Avon and Somer- 
set, David Shattock, warned 
that the growth of some firms’ 
unt-ained employees would 
residt in a serious injury or 
death. “In Bristol there's a pro- 
liferation of private security 
firms patrolling the sircvets. | 
don't welcome it,” he said 
recently, adding that one cotn- 
pany advised its “security 


guards” that baseball caps were 
a sure Sign that young mer 
wert criminals. The potice are 
also sceptical about whether 
such patrols actually cut crime. 
Shee ok Cea si 
Jolin Woodcock, said in his Last 
annual report that their use in 
upmarket housing estates only 
shifted crime to poorer areas. 

Nor is ti just the palice who 
are concerned at the growth of 
private street security. Pressure 
groups have been ing 
about the dangers of “priva- 
tised” city strects: even yester- 
day, uniformed security uards 
began to protect a new barrier 
that limits public access to a 
public road at the Chelsea Har- 
bour development in London. 
This follows the recent closure 
of roads at Canary Wharf, in 
Docklands, to public traffic on 
security grounds 


“What began in the country- 
side with the enclosure move- 
ment is now being seen in 
cites,” says Simon Fairlie of the 
Ecologist . “The harry- 
ing of travellers, the criminali- 
sation of trespass, it’s all part of 
the same phenomenon.” Rodney 
Legg, of the Open Spaces Soci- 
ety, also sees a worrying trend 
that, for all its aims of barring 
the guilty, nonetheless accuses 
the innocent. “People are defin- 
ing space as their own and then 
limiting access to it,” he says. 
“We are losing the public ethos 
and reaching the point where 
people are regarded as threats 
unless they are known.” 

Back in Durham, John Reed 
has no doubt that the ethos of 
Sedigefield's community force is 
the way forwanl. “Where we 
lead, others will follow.” he 
says. “We've had deputations 
from lots of councils.” 

Yet some of his officers have a 
warning for any community go- 
ing too far down the road of 
private secunty. “Qur gruat vir- 
tue is that we are accountable to 
foci people through the coun- 
cil,” says one. “We're not in this 
for profit, like a private firm. 
Just imagine... a group of resi- 
dents clubs together for secu- 
rity. One house refuses to pay 
Think about it. They coud be 
come the pome target.’ 





Additiona! reporting by John Vidal 


Cell death ‘was frame-up’ 
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ley Jury gpeterday that a police 


officer must have carried cut | legs,” 


the murder and taken part in 
an attempt to frame him. 
Malcolm . 


Mr Kennedy told the court 


Ciara an 
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Eg Killing a man a 
‘police cell told an Old Bai- } off to 
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Right of December 2 afar ard 
eee police because he 
had become drunk.and was 

refusing. to leave her house. He 

yas-bue Unf cell aed cropped 


Someone yest oP -into my 
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tried to pick him up’ He was a 
dead weight.’ He i then went 
into a “kind Of eD. and woke 
to find officers in his cell. 

He recalled an officer telling 
him: “You did it but you can't 
remember you did it.” He was 
charged 


fight Solna ba on. My impression | tenced to life. 


was that someone was being 
beaten up. I was and 


was struck by a police officer. 
He lost conciousness and 


| when he came to, Mr 


was on the floor. ob asked it be 
was okay," Mr Kennedy told 
his counsel, Michael Mansfield 
QC. “He did not respond. I 
nudged him with. my foot. I 


A re-trial of the case was or- 
dered following an appeal last 
year. The re-trial was halted for 
legal reasons. 

The hearing continues. 
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Bad arrest leads to gun fears 


Last week armed police bungled an arrest in north London. Ben Summersidifreports. 


Coc over gun-toting police has 
surfaced again after armed officers 
were accused of using unreasonable 
force to storm the home of an elderly 
black couple in Queen's Park last week. 

Officers from Scotland Yard's armed 
S019 aud laid siege to the flat of Felix 
and Wilhelmina Angol, both in their six- 
ties, last Tuesday evening. The police 
were searching for the Angols’ estranged 
son, recently escaped from prison, where 
he was serving time for robbery. 

As Mr a went to unlock the front 
door, officers broke it down. They pinned 
Mr Ango!, who is infirm, to the wall. The 
couple were arrested, and refused per- 
mission to put on their shoes or coats and 
were made to walk through broken glass 
into the street. ‘We had no choice,’ said 
Mrs Angol, ‘they were pointing guns at 
us,’ Their feet were left cut and bleeding. 

While police searched the flat, the 
Angols were locked in the back of a van 
for half an hour, despite the fact that two 
police stations are minutes away. 

A Scotland Yard spokesman said: ‘We 
were informed a man with a gun was on 
the premises. We only arrested the An- 
gols to protect them. We phoned before 
we attempted to break the door down, 
but there was no answer. 

The Angols deny this. ‘I have lived in 


Jy ime 


this country for 40 years,’ said Mr Angol, 
Bleeder Uk di or. ‘Thave 


inspect he 
never broken any law and J feel humiliat- 
ed and abused’ 





Cynthia Jarrett, whose death in 


1985 sparked riots In Tottenham. 


Andrew Puddephatt, of civil rights 
pressure group Liberty said: ‘This was 
clearly a case of unreasonable use of 
force. There is no excuse for treating an 
elderly couple in this way.’ 

Superintendent Dick Heathman de- 
fended the raid: ‘We're quite happy with 
this operation. reentitledtamakea 
forma] complaintif they want.’ 

The incident will add to the debate 


over arming London's 28,000 police offi- 
cers, which has taken on a new urgency 
since two policemen were ed down 
in Brixton last month. But the Angol inci- 
dent will heighten concern among civil 
rights campaigners and leaders of the 
black community about the danger of 
bungled search and arrest operations in- 
volving armed officers. 

The Met pledged to take more care 
after Stephen Waldorf was mistakenly 


‘shot in the West End in 1983. But other 


cock-ups followed, greres | 

@ In 1985, police shot Cherry Groce 
when they burst into her Brixton flat 
searching for her son, Michael. The inci- 
dent sparked the Brixton nots. 

@ In 1985, armed police raided Cynthia 
Jarrett’s Broadwater Farm home. She 
had a heart attack and died. More riots 
followed in Tottenham, leading to the 
murder of PC Keith Blakelock. 

@ In 1992, police raided the home of the 
Dennis family in Newham, holding 

to the head of a 16-year-old boy, They 
were suspicious of acar parked nearby. 
@ Last year, the Howe family in Clapton 
were ordered into the street at gunpoint. 
Children were forced to lie in the road 
while police searched for the daughter's 
boyfriend. The police later apologised. 
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Vigilance fails to pay for English and Wel 
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crime precaution  mea- 
sures but still'suffer. the sixth 


one of the lowest crime rates. 

The International Crime Sur- 
vey, coordinated by the Dutch 
Ministry of Justice and based 
on 50;000 interviews in 20 
countries, shows that drivers in 


England and Wales face the | The Home Office commen- 


greatest risk of having their car 
stolen but are more likely than 


I | average to’ get them back be- 
| HE English and Welsh 
take the most stringent | joyriding. 


cause more thefts are for 


The survey shows that 3.3 per 
cent had their cars stolen in 
1992 in England and Wales com- 
pared with 8 per cent in Italy 
and Australia; 2.8 in France; 1.9, 
in Spain; and 0.5 per cent in 
Germany and the Netherlands. 

Burglars got into homes most 
often in Czechoslovakia, New 
Zealand, Australia, and Canada 
a England and Wales lying 





International crime survey 
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(1.7 per cent) in England and 
tary on the survey says that in | Wales than the European aver- 
Northern Ireland, Switzerland, | age (2.0 per cent) with women 
Norway, and Japan, fewer than | in Australia and Canada facing 
one in six of the population be- | the highest risk. 
comes a victim of crime in any | The police have retained the 
one year. | confidence of the public in 
England and Wales is slightly | many countries with 67 per 
above the European average | cent in England and Wales feel- 
with just under one in four vic- | ing they do a good job — about 


tims, on a par with Czechoslo- | the seventh highest approval | and large 


vakia, Italy and Spain. Top of | rating. In Scotland the rating is 
this league are New Zealand, | 70 per cent. 
the Netherlands, Canada, Aus-| Poland and Czechoslovakia 
tralia and the US where the fig: 
ure is one in three. 

The risk of women being sex- 
ually assaulted is much lower 


Attitudes to 
the police 
% feeling police doa ood job 
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have the lowest ratings with 12 
per cent in Prague favourably 
disposed 


The Home Office said the sur- - 
vey showed that a‘combination 
of affluence and urbanisation 
led to the highest property 
crime risks. But there were ex- 
ceptions, such as Japan which 
managed to combine affluence 
concentrations of 
people in cities with consis- 
tently low risks for most crime 
categories. 
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| didn't wait 17 years to be told | was innocent 
of this. | always knew that | was innocent’ 
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Paul Hil] with his aaughierC Cara after yesterday's Belfast aera éount judgmene ‘I want to lead a normal life now,’ be sald 


Paul Hill finally tieavad of murder 


David Sharrock In Bolfast 


HE final chapter in a 20- 
year saga of miscar- 
Tiages of justice drew 
nearer yesterday with 
the simultaneous quashing of 
Guildford Four member Paul 
Hill's remaining murder convic- 
tion and an announcement by 
West Midlands Police that the 
hunt for the pub 
bombers has been wound up. 

The decisions draw a 
under the prosecutions arising 
out of the IRA's 1974 bombing 
car palin in England, for 

17 tnnocent people — the 
Birmingham Six, the Guildford 
Four and the Maguire Seven — 
served long jal! sentences. 

The former appeal judge Sir 
will now complete 
his five-year inquiry into the 
Guildford Four case after 
cueing yesterday's bie hme 


Ire urerent 
‘on Mr Dee Shien (oan found his 


conviction for the murder of | 


former soldier Brian Shaw in 
tion for the murder of Mr Shaw, 


1974 to be ‘“‘unsafe and | 
unsatisfactory”. 
The Belfast appeal heard new 


evidence, gathered by Avon and 
Somerset Police, that 10 Surrey 
officers involved in interview- 
ing the Guildford Four were 
guilty of, or party to, seriqus 
impropriety. Last April three 
Surrey detectives were acquit- 


Speaking after the judgment, 
Mr Hill, aged 39 and now miar- 
ried to Courtney Kennedy, 
daughter of the assassinated US 


attorney-general Bobby Kenne- | 
dy, said: “I want to jead a normal | 


life now. { have been in limbo for 
a long time. I didn’t wait eu 
to be tald I was innocent of this. I 
always knew I was 

The Appeal Court decision 
leaves the way open for Mr Hill | 
to claim an estimated 


compensation for 16 years’ | 


wrongiul imprisonment. 


The Lord Chief Justice, Sir 
Brian Hutton, said the convic- 


who was 21 when he was exe- 
cuted by the FRA in west Becl- 
fast, was unsafe and unsatisfac- 
tory. But in a 42-pave judgment 
he said Mr Hill's credibility was 


} seriously undermined and, on 


the balance of probabilitics, a 
number of interviews he 


| claimed took place at Guildford 
ted of charges arising from the | 
case 


police station never happencd, 


and Surrey officers’ evidence at 
the Belfast 


was true. 
The only evidence 2 
| Hill was a confession 


t Mr 
e slgned 


| while under arrest at Guildford 


‘police station in connection 
with the Gulldford and Wool: 
wich IRA pub bombings in 
imag five people were killed. 
Brian said the quashing of 
his picateniten rested on a fun- 


| damental principal of common | 
law, that a civilised society | 
£500,000 } “cannot permit a confession — | 

even it ue sto be obtalied by | 
| improper meth | 


Saying it was “very proba- 
biv” that police constable Gerry 
Queen fired an unloaded 
revolver through the hatch of a 
cel] door at Guildford pulice 
station, Sir Brian added that 
this “clearly constituted inhu- 
man treatment”. 


Cup Ronny 


PHOTOGRAPH: MAATIN McCULLOUGH 


Mr Hlil afterwards leit for 
Dublin in a stretch timousine 
with his wife and other Kenne- 
dy famity members. His 
mother-inJaw Ethel sald they 
would be celebrating. 


Disputed 24 hours, page 2 
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#4 


there was Likely to have been 
armed presence § at 
Guildford.” 
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Birmingham Six outraged as police close inquiry 


Louise Jury finds widespread dismay 
at end of the £1.7 million investigation 


HE file on the 1974 Bir-| years in prison before they 
bom wPadiy Hill seo ekece 
Paddy Hill, 48, apoke ofa 
Midlands polico ant Gven iets Anealon 
yes- |s over them. 
ted Went be ce a Six, Gerry Hunter, aged 
the release of ‘he ae then 


wrongfully convicted of the | they 
crime. nicallty, Ha sald it should exam 
that the } ine “the whole as of this 
of Public Prosecutions | cass — not only bing 
had found “insufficient ovi- | but the torture beat- 
to support any further | ings wo have been through and 
criminal proceedings: was | then we could finally put lt to 
with ou Bir. | rest." 


Six who apent 16 | Marle McArdie, agod 43, of 


heal 
f violent loss fails to 
seit suffered by families 


fi i 
site sides of appea 
3 ane they meetin courtroom 


case aS 





New Surrey police prosecutions 
unlikely, say lawyers, despite || fut Judge ‘nat publicity and 
allegations that 10 officers 








oat the bond of violent loss 
failed to 


told them that ahe 
jan". It wasn ten 
Shaws to forgive the Ke 








“hijacking” 
NLY a few feet separate fess said tha 


went by 


her first husband. tins 
“He left with his jacke® "© 


w 
Shaw, a 2i-yearo 


self out of the army 


the apped:. 
t not a day 
without a memory of 


ry 
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. Mr 
Id member of 
Greenjackets from 


ught him: 
. who bougs 


Immediately behind Maureen, was going out to Day 






the 
. shel Kennedy, 
in- 


Eee 
Es 
EE 
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ee 
38> 
i 
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bake 


{hed | for the wedding hone drank a 


pub where 


6 


I dead 
n, was shot d 
a gun battle with the army 4 





prosect 
Scrivener, for- 
er neny Scainener, SC 8 ho 


- | Shaw's death. But that falls 
hich would be required for o 


on. 
Any prosecution over that in- 
eldent, which Sir Brian de 


- Ww scribed as ' act” 
lied and concealed interviews represanted another of the | would have to be brought in 
Poyr,/Gerard, Conlon, said: | England where it allegedly ha 
Glare Dyer Bia cada concealing are ia ey eile ireland Director bf Lic 
more rs w. ern 
Legal Correspondent views betwoen the police and | affect « fair trial such as sus- | Prosecutions. 
it tained publicity over a long | The inquiry shed 
EW tions against | Only three officera were | period and de which can | some light on the unanswered 
Surrey police srising with to per- | cause the defence to be preju- | questions about how far Surrey 
from evidence which | vert the course of justice over | diced by a lack of evidence.” police wore responsible for 
emerged ‘a ap | the Guildford Four convictions; | Sir Brian sald the Crown had | what to be two seri- 
peal are , lawyers all wero acquitted last year. falled to rg Mr Hill's evi- | ows of justice. 
: The three officars failed to | dence that now ins Sir John May, who has been 
Lord Gifford, Mr Hill's QC, | have the thrown outon | Gerry Queen waiting for the result of the Hill 
told Sir Brian Hutton, tha | the pone t a fresh trial | loaded revolver into his cell the | appeal, la expected to submit a 
Northern ireland Lord Chief } was impossible. But West Mid- | night before he was inter: | report to the Home Secretary 
lands police, charged with aimi- | viewed by the RUC about Brian | wi tho next fow weeks 


Justice, that fresh evidence Im- 





Bord 


was closed. “It is torrible. 
y will be disappoin 

that no one ls to 
trial.” 


tto j 
Chris Mullin, Labour MP for | been 


Sunderland South, who wrote a 
book on the case, Error of Judg- 
bellaved 


@ | the others are Hugh Callaghan, 
Richard Mcfikenny, Billy 
Power, Walker 


CuaAeoian 


had been made. New evidence 
discovered was insufficicnt to 


blast, | take the case further. “We have 


done everything we could have 
possibly have done to bring the 


ted pervestalors to justice. 7 would 
be ve doubled the amount spent 


on this investigation if it had 
He agreed with the appeal 
court's decision that the Six — 


, and Johnny = 
were Innocent. 
“This inguiry was not 
oriieses tat shy of the coe 
TCO any 
known as the Birmln a 
way implicated in 


HW privdh acted 
these m Fa or that any of 
the police officers 


were In- 


volved {n any improper prac- 
tices,” he said, 


have spent the three years 
since the Slx's release on the 
inquiry logging more than 6,200 
names, 6,079 inquiries, 517 
statements, and 606 reports on 
Lhe police computer. 


Forty West Midlands officers | And anybody cise. [ 
rmingham 


Mr Mullin sald four elt 


responsible for the bombing 


through custody 

the year after the blasts at 
the Tavern in the Town and 
Mulberry Bush. He claims to 
have met the men. He sald: 
“Had they been looking at the 
time for the rea! bombers, they 
rught well have caught them. 
But 20 years on... 1 think it Is 
very unlikely the real culprits 
ever be caught." 


22-494 


Mr Hill sald: “I am very 
angry. They have not tried to 


hope the 
people of Bl and the 
relatives of the victims wil! not 
let it Niky eae rh aun 
screaming for o public oo 
Ludovic Kennedy, who cam- 
paigned against the conviec- 
ons, the polleo were try- 
ing to “let themselves off the 
hook. 


wrong. It is contemptible.” 

Three West Mic officers 
were charged with ury and 
rg aot in co with 
the investigation which led to 
the false convictions, but their 
triat was halted last October on 
the grounds of projudiclal 
media coverage. 


short of the positive proof 
ue 
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Report considers giving officers a Say on body armour | 


Met police may get 
choice of batons 


FFICERS in the Mat- 
ropolitan police could 
soon choose which 
kind of baton they 
carry and whether they wear 
Ge ater on the streets, 

y individual stations 
have been issued with bullet- 
peer and knife-resistant vests 

ecause of gun and knife 
attacks in thelr areas. A report 
due to be completed next week 
is likely to recommend that offi. 
cere be allowed to choosa their 
own form of 

The move is part of a nation- 
wide shift towards officers 
pene allowed to “mix 'n 
‘match” the protective equi 
ment they feel comfortable 
with, instead of waiting for cen- 
traltsed decisions with which 
beat officers have become 
impatient. 

Every officer in Brixton in 
south London, where officers 
Simon Carroll 






a large number of knife attacks, 
have been issued with knife- 


bs a 


proof vests. A study of Metro- 
politan officers’ attitudes to 
equipment is due to be com- 
pleted next week by Deputy As- 
alstant Commissioner Larry 
Roach. Police Commissioner 
Paul Condon is understood to 
be planning to allow each 
atation a choice of long-handled 
and standard 15-inch batons. 

The long baton is said to have 
proved the most popular in 
trials as it gives the officer five 
feet between him or her and a 
knife attacker, 

Senior officers throughout 
the police are also hopeful that 
pepper gas sprays will shortly 

me standard issue. Last 
week Sir John Smith, president 


of the Association of Chief 


Police Officers, called on the 
Home Secretary to start trials 
for the sprays, which disorjen- 
tate but are sald not to cause 
permanent 

In Northumb which had 
668 serious assults on officers 
in 1993, the Arnold 20-inch ba- 
ton and lightweight protective 
vests have already been issued. 
A spokesman sald Northum- 
bria was alming to become the 


first in the country to provide a fi 


ad.” 
x 
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Up vee Dee ae 
Protection selection . . . An array of truncheons and US-style batons PHOTOGRAPH: E HAMILTON WEST 


















lightweight vest to guard 
against stabbing, slashing and 
bulicts. Officers wii be free to || 
wear them whenever they fec] 

Mm : 

Many senior officers say no 
lightweight vest at present | 
gives full protection against || 
both ck bart Sean bullets. It is |] 
polnted out that even if PC Pat- 
rick Dunn, who was shot dead 
in Clapham, south London, had 
been wearing a vest, his life || 
would not have been saved as ||.” 
he was shot under the arm. A ||’ 
further problem of the dual- 
purpose vest — similar to those }| 
worn by foreign correspon- || 
dents in wars — is its weight, 
which makes it uncomfortable 
to wear in heat. wg 

However, it now seems likely ||!) 
that the British public will | is 
gradually become used to offi- ; 
cers wearing a mixture of pro- 
tective armour and weaponry. 
The changes could be even 
Sreater: an article by PC 
Michael Harrison in the cur- 
rent searaties a Review 
suggests that there is nothing 
in law to stop officers buying 
and wearing thelr own 
rearms, 





Police think again over aiding 
crime reconstructions on TV 








—_—— are 

Duncan Campbetl mentioned. in discussion 
Crime Correspondent paper which has been produced 
by the Metropolitan Police’ & di- 

Te police are drawing up | rectorate of public affairs and 
W guidelines for co-opera- | there are no plans for a blanket 


tion with TV crime reconstruc- {| ban 


tion programmes, it was con- 
firmed yesterday. 
Privately senior officers have 


on such 


programmes. 
Yesterday a Scotland Yard 
spokeswoman sald that an in- 


‘expressed diginay at some | the’ 
reconstructions which they see | fairs 


assbéhier inadesporely-for enter- [i 


tainment, and resent officers |,bi 


having to pass“information to 
film-makers who they feel do 
not always use the information 
sensitively. 

Officers are also concerned 
about the effect on victims or 
relatives of victims when old 
crimes are broadcast. There 
was criticism of Michael Win- 
ner’s True Crime programme 
when it dealt with the death of 
Rachel McLean, the Oxford stu- 
dent murdered by her boy- 
friend, John Tanner. 

A meeting of senior officers 
next month will discuss an in- 
ternal document which ques- 
tions whether such pro- 
grammes make best use of 
officers’ time and whether they 
may add to the fear of crime. 





intention 8 withdraw total sss 
port,” said the spokeswoman. 

A spokesman for the Associa- 
tion of Chief Police Officers 
said yesterday that a copy of 
the document had been sent to 
Richard Wells, the Chief Con- 
stable of South Yorkshire and 
chairman of the ACPO media 


The spokesman added that 
chief constables had to bear in 
mind the best use of scarce 
police resources, although it 
was accepted that some recon- 
structions, such as those on 
Crime monthly and 
Crimewatch UK, could often be 
helpful in tracing witnesses and 
solving crimes. 


Gunebian DS. 4-74 


ea 


Absent 








‘normal’ 


Duncan Campbell ‘ 


Crime Correspondent 





urder trial on the 
grounds of his mental condition 
was “mentally normal,” a‘con- 
sultant psychiatrist said at the 
Old Bailey yesterday. 

The defence has said it 
regards PC Paul Giles as an im- 
portant witness. The court also 
heard that another officer in 
the case was a “tragedy waiting 
to happen” because of his con- 
frontational style. 

Malcolm Kennedy, aged 46, a 
restaurateur from Stoke New- 
ingtoin, north London, denies 
murdering Patrick Quinn, 53, 
an unemployed labourer, from 
Hammersmith, west London, in 
a cell in Hammersmith police 
“reg on Christmas Eve, 1990. 


Nigel Eastman, of St George’s 
medical school, said that last 
month he had examined PC 
Giles, who had put Mr Quinn in 
the cell and who gave evidence 
at Mr Kennedy’s previous trial, 
and found him not to be suffer- 
ing from any mental illness. 

Dr Eastman told Michael 
Mansfield, QC for Mr Kennedy, 
that PC Giles was clearly 
deeply upset by the death of Mr 
Quinn and would also have 
been upset by a World In 
Action documentary in April 
1992 on the role of the police in 


case. 

He said that stress suffered 

after such a programme would 

lesser if the person con- 
cerned felt he had done nothing 
wrong. The question was, why 
was the death of Mr Quinn so 
significant as to precipitate 
illness? 

Chief Inspector Gareth Jones, 
who was responsible for per- 
sonnel and training, said that 
he had written to the head of 
the station about another offi- 
cer, PC Emlyn Welch. 

The memo asked: “Is_ this 
man suitable to be a police offi- 
cer? Is this a tragedy waiting to 
happen?” There had been con- 
cern about PC Welch’s confron- 
tational manner. 

Earlier the former Assistant 
Chief Constable of Merseyside, 
Alison Halford, said normal 
procedures following a death in 
police custody did not appear to 
have been followed. 

The case continues today. 


POLICE officer excused 
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Gathering revolt over criminal justice bill proposals could force more concessions from the Home Secretar, 


New Lords threat to Howard 















er chair HE Police Federation is 

ad. entering the debate on 

renewed ms. whether poverty and un- 

ccteryhted | al Hic employment are the main 
pelnt reasons for crime. 

Sef Juste Bend A motion suggesting that “the 
merainty clr Renee te linked to decrtvadce’ med ares 
guards” for’ defen: tithe ployment” will be debated atthe 
it appears that tie Hee in Brghen cet eee 
rt fled nines ordi Steir By crt 
package through. me erset. branch with an amend- 

After the savage mauling the ment from ths West Marcia 
re comment at eae ee 

iatrates” courts, Mr Howard Micheal Howard, who will be 
of leaving if peri to Thurs i o* Government has consistently 
ther A ROB is zB denied that a root causa of 
re hoe, becondd | he a | | | crime is poverty and lack of job 
san & ror een Bien | ve mena pansies, We are not... weare bomelas”oquattar Jim Care tld te meeting mereon oom puro branch calls on the fecenation'e 

2 Hi : on | 
fuse the ealhor ted, reat | Alternative lifestyle groups express alarm at public order crackdown Coerneead te ae eee 
ry bel merece te [t was probably Michzel | environmental collective or tions and take into acccount | ing dissent” In the joss-stick The motion reflects rowing 

ut other Conservatives Indl- | | Howard's worst tmare: | the Rainbow G they all | bigotry and rance, when scanted alse, speaker after disillusionment within the ser- 
cated. that potential rebellions | a squatted church in North wanted to warn that the Home forming lowitaton, Ti 1 speaker the bill's | vice that the police are being 
are brewing ‘during ‘s | London, renamed the One | Secretary’s new blic order | quite clearly not the case public order provisions asked to clear up society's prob- 
committee atage over the Gov- | World Rainbow Centre, flied their | with this bLU.” would turn peaceful civil dis- | lems and pared when the 







by the Levellers folk band | alternative Hfeatyles. For Liberty, Andrew Pud- | obedience protests Into erim- 

and the civil right group Lib-| The Levellers folk band, | dephatt, the general secre- er Vtg phat 
erty with more than 600 trav- | who organised the meeting, | tary, suld: “There ie a con- Debby Staunton, of the Ad- 
ellers, squatters, free festival | said it would criminalise life- | flict’ of values between a | vance Party, whose free feati- 
Organisers, hunt saboteurs, | styles that Tory voters disap- | group of people who are des- vals are tened by the 
A concerted attempt, led by | and anti-road campaigners to | proved off “These opinions | perate to hang onto polltical | “anti-rave" measures in the 
Duke of Norfolk, is to be | protest at the Criminal Jus- {are not made from an in- power, who belleve ln hierar- | bill, said: “Some of us might 
made to restore it to 21, tice and Public Order Bill, | formed tion but because | chy and deference, and | bave bizarre halreuts and 
Lord Runciman sald of irrationality and fear of | people who share a commit: want to dance ail t but 
ernment's plan to limit the ey were from | the unknown. N we | ment to democracy, sharing, | why should we be al- | Po 
right to allence went the Exodus Collec: | expect to be able to on | equality and democracy," ised for it. Personal freedom 
Stone- | an intelligent government to | Under the banner of “de- | ts a right that should never | Ho 


Com- | henge campaign, the Dragon | see through hysterical reac- | fending diversity — defend- | be compromised." 


ernment's pane for cr 
training centres for ie 

bbe rages spe 
mons n wor age 
of consent for homosexuals to 









































are also calls for laws 

summer and was-set up in the which would make it an offence 

wake of the into the police station where it the suspect would only increase ter, Earl Ferrers, insisted there | to wear an article which con- 

case, F recorded ‘with a the of false confessions aa | was no compulsion on anyone ceals identity at a public gather- 

Mr Howard t.. He sald: “IF there was no requirement for | to give evidence: “There Is no This motion, from Mersey- 

j to tell problem of police safeguards such as tape | question of convicting anyone | side, is aimed at demonstrators 

an } has been: elimi recorders or solicitors, -. on silence alone. The effect of | who wear va helmets or 

=k rr living in the “Adverse inferences may be | the proposala in the bil) is slm- bandanas and scarves in-cow- 
eal world. These measures will drawn from a fallure to disclose ply that those who remain | boy 

the frightened and con- any fact at all which is later | silent will no longer be} Another conference motion 

this would “put Into reverse the euspect io undue and im- relied on in defence. This is a | specially pro from any in- will urge the adoption of # sys- 

tem whereby an offender le 






‘humber of penalty points. 
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before collapsing. She dicd in 
hospital witbout regaining 
consciousness. 


Her death provoked a series 


Of 


ficers, were suspended the 
Metropolitan Commissioner, 
Paul Condon - after Mrs 

Mrs Gardner's 
Mya Simpson, welcomed the 


decision yesterda 

hope that it will achieve justice 
for Joy.” She hoped there 
would also be 


issues involving deportation 


¥ 
authority authorised the use of 
the gagging equipment.” 


Operation that went tragically 


Howard opens new 





school and in society at large do | cial rola 


frontovercrime | 


not cause crime in the sense | dren grow up, but familles and 
ee that sunshine melts snow ...| schools exist and live in a 
th Correspondent but clearly these failures do | broader community and society 
mother, create conditions in which | and to draw a line under the 
eee ICHAEL Howard, | crime and lawbreaking can | causes of crime and say the 
and said: “1 the Home Secretary, | thrive.“ family and school matter but 
a, eee be a speee Sen oven, proeiet sol oe ces ee 
| new front in a crime Home Secretary unemployment, levels of oppor- 
public inquiry. crusade which has pitched him | “trendy theories” trying to ex- | tunity for our young people and 
lawyer, Dijc- against police and most of the | plain away crime by blaming | poverty do not is simply foolish. 
legal establishment by alleging | socioeconomic factors should | “The truth is, Mr Howand is 
that schools and parents are to | be discounted: “Trying to pasa | now in a series of semantic 
should be blame for a lack of discipline | the buck is wrong, counter-pro- | twists and turns to avoid saying 
and respect for authority | ductive and dangerous.” straight out what is plain com- 
weleoraed ‘the fact Mr Howard said that while coaea that stadina ta tae Una) rc ing eed epg 
death ‘would be put, before a hire tot pede era: toery | etd ume were leek likely to'| ules: crypartumlty in: seekary 
case were ¥ to opportun 

created the conditions in which | offend in future. “That chimes | and the growth in crime.” 
mst it could thrive. Labour's home | in with common sense.” In a further intervention in 
Federation's Met affatry spokesman, Tony Blair, | Bat he added: “The fact that | the moral debate, John Patten, 
eccused the Home Secretary of | an offender has been able to get | the Ediication Secretary, as 
n tr peg a ob ay show (eat hi aces serted pea fipaiaped role Was 
causes of crime. changed ... arguing limited was up to parents 
In a speech interpreted by | unemployment leads inexora- | to instil a conscience in their 

some at Weetninster as a reas- | bly to crime makes much less | children. 

sertion of his credentials with | sense. It insults those who are | In an article in the London 
the Tory right, Mr Howerd told | unemployed who do not com- | Evening Standard Mr Patten 
an Institute of Directors meet- | mit crimes. Once again it denies | said: “What parents ... should 
ing in Loudon: “In many ways, | individual responsibility.” be drumming into the heads of 
the police, the courts and the | Mr Howard said: “And just | their offspring is a fearless 
Prison service are fust picking | listen to the fustifications put | sense of values, why they 

up the pieces for the failures of | forward by the socta! workers | should have a conscience. 
others: the failure of ene | who send young criminals on | “The age-old principles of 
parents to give children proper | holidays abroad. You hear | right and wrong, good ard evil, 
values and the ability to discern | everything about the n can be taught almost from the 
right from wrong, the failure of | the criminal, nothing about the | cradle. We have to face the real 
some schoots to instil discipline | need to protect society. ity ... that some families can't 
and respect for authority. Mr Blair said: “Of course the | or won't do tt all. Teachers 

“Failures in the home, at | family and schools have a cru- | fhave] all too often to take 


Chief inspectors saved in new Howard climbdown on police bill 


Stephen Bates 


HE Government gave a fur- 
ther concession to critics of 
iis badly mauled Police and 
Magistrates’ Courts Sill in the 
Commons last night by siating 
that it would not abolish ihe 
rank of chief inspector as part 
of its plans to streamline the 
police service. 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, was forced to accept 
some Wf the amendments im- 


confinmed that he would accept 
the Lords’ refusal to allow the 
Home Sccretary to appoint 
police authority chairmen or 
independent members of the 
authorities. 

But promised to reverse an- 
other Lords amendment which 


pro- 
ceedings being brought against 
an officer who had been acquit- 
ted in a criminal court — ihe so- 
called double jeopardy 
amendment. 


posed by the House of Lords | lawlessness 


when he introduced the bill, 
which reforms the structure of 
the police forces and their con- 
trolling authorities and magis- 
trates’ courts, for its second 
Teading. 

With Labour jeering that 
there were already 23 amend- 
ments to the legislation from its 
Lords’ passage, Mr Howard 


most cfficient and effcciive 
criminal justice system 
possible.” 


He charged Labour with hy- 
pocrisy in its opposition to the 


bil: “For Labour to pose as an 
ally of the police ts rather like 
Eugene Terreblanche posing as 
a friend of Nelson Mandela." 

Labour’s home affairs 

spokesman, Tony Blair, at- 

the measure, claiming it 
had not been altered far 
enough. He told the Commons: 
“It comes before us in a badly 
wounded and severely limping 
state. It has been changed but it 
has not been changed nearly 
enough.” 

The two men repeatedly 
clashed over the extent to 
which a home secretary could 
set targets for local police au- 
thorities, with Mr Blair claim- 
ing that it would undermine the 
Government's assertion of the 
independence of the bodies and 
Mr Howard retorting that it 
would only mean the identifica- 
lion of goals to be strived for. 

Attacking the convoluied pro- 


cedures governing police au- 
ihorities. Mr Blair said: “We 
have an extracrdinary wasteful 
procedure from the party for 
cutting red tape, waste and 
bureaucracy in to ram 
through proposals which no 
ohne supports and no one has 
ever asked for.” 

The legislation did not 
receive an tnalloyed welcome 
on the Tory benches either. 
Roger Sims (Chiselhurst) a for- 
ree ble fot “= ne th 
responsible for pu together 
this bill seem to have been 
remarkably insensitive to the 
opinions of those affected by it. 
It is no small achievement to 
produce Bb Pipes which is 
greeted unznimous op 
positien of all the police organi- 
sations, magistrates’ associa- 
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Arrest that went 





tragically wrong 





embarked weut tragically 


Wroerg. 

The plen was to arrest Joy 
Gardner, 5 40-year-old Jamai- 
can, and arrange for her depor- 






Wes 
restrained in her flat she 
entered a coma from which she 


never recovered. She died in | 1) 


hospital four days later. 
News of her death spread like 
wildfire through black commu- 


ard’s specialist unit to 
accused be- 
unli’s future is still 

under consideration. 

After those firat heady days 
into a pro- 
official detay 
obfuscation. 

dismay of Mrs Gardner's 
Roche, the 
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nities across London and be- | Ms Roche said. 


yond, prompting fears that the 

rioting of 1581 and 
1565 was about to be repeated. 
The dead woman's mother, 


ed. 

In the end the portents of 
trouble proved unfounded. The 
anger was defused, partly by 
ihe moderate stances of pubtic 
figures such as Bernie Grant 
MP, and partly by speedy 
action on the part of the Com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, Paul Condon. Within 
two days of Mrs Ganiner’s 


posed on ux of restraining 
equipment such as belts and 
handcuffs. But groups working 
with immigrants and asylum- 
seekers fear the new reguta- 
tions do not go far enough. 

An unexpected result of the 
disbandment of Scotland Yard's 
specialist immigration untt has 
been the increased use in de- 
portations of private security 
firms which are not bound by 
the stringent controls Imposed 
on police. That has prompted 
accusations that the new 
regime is even less regula 
than the once it has replaced. 


Woman falls 

to her death 
as police 
question sister 








WOMAN fell to her death 
from a 12th floor balcony 
after police called at the block 
of flats where she lived early 
esterda 


¥ ¥. 

Two officers were accompa- 
nying a bailiff, who was trying 
to serve & summons on a man 
at the flats in Islington, north 
London. They were told of Wezi 
Slizba’s fall by her sister. 

Scotland Yard has asked the 
Police Complaints carrera to 


woman was 

visa or was an illegal ‘immi- 
grant, and had hung a rope 
from a balcony to the floor be- 
low as an escape route in the 
event of a police raid. Ms Sliz- 
ba’s arm was broken and in 


It has been suggested that the 
overstaying her 


plaster, and neighbours believe — 


she may have fallen while try- 
ing to climb down the rope. 

The bailiff from Shoreditch 
county court was to serve a 
summons on a man who had 
failed to appear before the court 
on a civil matter. He and the 
- police officers were let into the 
flat by a woman and found 
three Nigerian men inside. 
| They told the officers that the 
man they were looking for was 
in America. When the police 
asked the woman for some 
proof of identity, she left the 
room. “She returned minutes 
later shouting that her sister 
had fallen from the 12th floor 
balcony,” said a Scotland Yard 
spokesman. 

The other occupants of the 
flat were questioned by police. 
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Legislative compromises ‘undermining show of resolve’ @ Labour biel tes rural ~~ abuse 








Stephen Bates 
Political Correspondent 


ICHAEL Howard, 
a Home Secretary, 

conceded 
that the Government 
was having difficulties winning 
public support for its law and 
order package as the Conserva- 
tives tried to wrest the initia- 
tive from the opposition parties 
in the run-up to next week’s 
local elections. 

He acknowledged that per- 
ceptions of the Government's 
determination had been 
harmed by the compromises he 
|has been forced to make in 
| criminal justice legislation. 

Mr Howard told a press con- 
ference: “Opinion polls tend to 
give a Labour lead on most 
issues and no one is pretending 
that the Government is at a 
high point of popularity. When 
you are in the process of taking 
legislation through Parliament 
and the process incurs a certain 
amount of compromise, that 
gives people a misleading im- 
pression of what is happening.” 

Mr Howard's remarks came 
as the Conservatives said that 
Labour and Liberal Democrat 
local authorities were claiming 
credit for anti-crime initiatives 
funded by the Government — 
in contrast to Conservative 
councils which appeared to be 
taking their own initiatives. 





Howard admits law 
reforms unpopular 


Earlier Tony Blair, Labour's 
home affairs spokesman, had 
pointed to a mounting problem 
with drug abuse, with statistics 
showing drug seizures increas- 
ing in rural areas as well as 
cities, while government fund- 
se Or of ecucatea projects was in 


arr Toward indicated increas- 
ing success in making seizures, 
but added: “E would not pretend 
we have won or are 
this war. We have seen an in- 


Patrick Wintour adds: The 
COnsersalve Party deputy 
, Gerry Malone, last 
ght defended party members 
standing in Newham, east Lon- 
don on a ticket of “Conserva- 
tives against Labour’s unfair 
ethnic policies”, saying the can- 
ae were “explicitly not rac- 
Complaints over some of the 
candidates’ leaflets headed 
“Ethnic Cleansing in Newham” 
were sent to the Conservative 
Party chairman, Sir Norman 
Folwer, for comment by the 
Labour MP, Nigel Spearing, 
and local anti-racist community 
groups. 

Five official Conservatives 
are standing under the title 
two. wards — Beckton and Cus- 
tom House and Silvertown 
ward — which the British 
National Party are also contest- 
ing and where racial tension, 





largely over housing policy, is 
already hi 

The Tory leaflets claim they 
have proved that the Labour- 
controlled council will discrimi- 
nate in favour of some ethnic 
groups at the expense of others 
when allocating housing in 
South New ; 

Mr Malone said yesterday 
that the headline about ethnic 

cleansing had been in poor 
taste, but denied that the leaf- 
lets themselves pandered to 
racism. 

But a spokesman for the New- 
ham Monitoring project said: 
“It is clear that the Conserva- 
tives locally are running a dan- 
gerous, insidious campaign to 
win votes exclusively on the 
race issue,” 

A poll for Carlton TV's Lon- 

don Tonight programme shows 
Labour close to regaining con- 
trol of nearby Tower Hamlets. 
The poll, by Harris, gives 
Labour 54 per cent, the Lib- 
Dems 31 per cent, the Conserva- 
tives 8 per cent and the British 
National Party 7 per cent. 
@ The Broadcasting Complaints 
Commission is to investigate a 
complaint by Derbyshire county 
council that the Conservatives’ 
first political broadcast of the 
campaign for next week's elec- 
tions was unfair and inaccurate. 
The broadcast, on April 6, 
accused several authorities of 
mismanagement and misspend- 
ing public money. 


Michael Howard ponders on ‘misleading 


Image trouble... 


impressions’ yesterday PHOTOGRAPH: GRAHAM TURNER 
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Sacked ofticer wins appeal against tribunal decision 





Met chief reinstates 


‘lezzies’ policeman 





Duncan Campbell 
Grime Gomespondent 








police officer sacked 


lezzies’’ was yesterday re- 
instated by Commissioner Paul 
Condon following a‘ successful 
appeal. 


It had been alleged that at a 
multi-agency conference on do- 
potice tnainiag sale een 
police no 
London the previous March, 
Mr Spencer-Knott had referred 

‘ to a group of women delegates 
as a “bunch of lJezzies. There’s 
not & normal one amongst 

| them”, 

He was required to leave his 


C URRDIAN| 


£40,000-a-year post at West Hen- 
don station at once. It was the 
first time such a senior officer 
had been sacked for such an 


SENIOR Metropolitan | offence. 


thority to overrule the original 


Mr Cond said yeaterday: “I 
on via 
have, of course, considered 
matter very carefully. Al- 

the ori disci 

acted honouratly, I do 
not think they were entitled to 
find him guilty beyond reason- 


rge | able doubt on the evidence.” 


The commissioner added that 
had it been satisfactorily 
proved that Mr Spencer-Knott 
had made the remarks he 
would pave found them 
unacceptable. 

Mr Condon has said that offi- 
cers found guilty of discrimina- 
tion should be sacked and has 
Stated that he is happy for gay 
and lesbian officers to work 
openly in the Metropolitan 
police. 

A spokeswoman for the Met- 
ropolitan police said it was now 


$0- 


being discussed where Mr 
Spencer-Knott would be posted. 
Mr Spencer-Knott was al- 
leged to have made his remarks 
to a young reporter, 
Fracassini, of the Hendon 
He told conference offi- 
cials, one of whom made a for- 
mal complaint. - 
Mr Spencer-Knott denied 
having made the remark. Some 
of his colleagues expressed sur- 


the | prise at the decision to sack 


him since such remarks were 
not uncommon in the police 
service. 


After yesterday's decision, 
Allen Chubb, solicitor for Mr 
pt eer tear ry the officer 
accep @ something 
along the lines of “there is not a 
normal one amongst them” but 
said the remark had been taken 
completely out of context: he 
had been referring to examples 
given during one of the confer- 
ence speeches of violence by 
men against women, not to the 
delegates. 

Mr Chubb said: “Mr Spencer- 
Knott is much relieved and is 
looking forward to returning to 
work on Tuesday. It has been a 
very worrying time for him.” 
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“Hackney 
stitch-up 
— SIX 
held 


By Neil Cobbett 


IX PEOPLE were arrest- 

ed at an open-air festival for 

the homeless, organised by 

Hackney council, in Clissold 

Park, Stoke Newington, north 

—Eondon, on 14 May. Three of 

them are still on remand in 
Pentonville prison. 

The event had passed off quite 
peacefully until it was almost due 
to end, Then police with riot 
gear turned up and began to 
act in an intimidatory manner. 

This was too much for some 
people there who began chuck- 
ing things at them. As the police 
began to move into the crowd the 
missile throwers dispersed. 

The cops, however, don’t both- 
er to distinguish between peo- 
ple in such a crowd, between 
those behaving in a less than 
completely lawful fashion, and 
the rest of the people who were, 
if a bit agitated, doing nothing 
wrong. 

They waded into the crowd 
and began laying into people 
with their batons. 

People who “got in the way” 
by having the temerity to go to 
the aid of the injured were 
roughed up and throw into the 
back of police wagons. Others 
were randomly picked out of 
the crowd and grabbed. All in 
all, 30 people were arrested. 

One person arrested had been 
talking to Hackney council offi- 
cers as the police assault began. 
He went to tend one of the 
injured. Arrested, he was then 
“identified” as one of a group 
of “ringleaders”. 


_ The cops had come out from 
three stations, including Stoke 
Newington station: and Old 


Street. There was then some 


disagreement as to which lucky 
station would get to process the 
“nicks” and hence boost its 
quota. 

Stoke Newington police are 
notorious for corruption, perjury 
and a less than legalistic 
approach to the use of danger- 
ous drugs. 

Those arrested were charged 
with various offenses but the 
common charge was violent 
assault. 

When the defendants went for 
their bail hearings the police 
opposed bail for all of them. 
Three were later given bail. 

The defence lawyer was able 
to demonstrate not so much that 
there were holes in the police 
arguments as that they were in 
tatters. The police had claimed 
that they intervened at the end 

of the festival on the grounds that 
it was “an illegal gathering.” In 
other words they were using 
clauses in the new Criminal 
Justice Bill ie legislation that has 
not yet been enacted! 

But still the magistrate accept- 
ed the police side of the story. 

Three people are locked up in 

Pentonville prison, on remand 
for who knows how long before 
their cases come up. 
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‘It was a May Day| 
rally a few beats 

removed from the 
traditional... ’ 


Report Duncan Campbell 
Photographs David Sillitoe 


A had its own at = 
tri gathering yester- 

day. Ravers and New 
4) Age Traveliers, squatters 
mand hunt alr lpi Maca 
verged on Trafalgar Sougre 
to protest against the Crimi- 
}] Dal Justice Bill which would, 
J) if implemented, make many 
of their activities illegal. 

(t was a May Day rally but 
the mood and the music were 
ae) | & few beats removed from the 

|| More traditional of such 
jevents. Bicycle-pawered 
sound systems and rave 
| Barty loudspeakers accompa- 





iats brunching in the Inn on = SS a | 
the Park, to a Trafatgar | bill which would make cer- 
|| Square where the new South | tain open-air gatherings of 
.;)| African Mag atop the em- | 100 or more people illegal . 
“oli baasy showed that ¢very-|could make criminals of : 
ve) | thing is possible. many of those in the square. 
j Police estimated the turn-| The shirt-dleeved tribe o 13 
out at 6,000, and organisers | the Metropolitan Police were 
at 20,000. in relaxed mode. A Scotland 
1| While some marchers froj- Yard spokeswoman reporied |} = 
Ay | iched or juggted with flames nO arrests by the time it was 
in the fountains, speakers et Shag ir Hite = 
Spiral what 3 
coalition of 50-odd rave party Section 47 of the bil) would i, 
organisers which put the | classify as “sounds wholly or [4 
, tecelved rap- predominantly characterised || ! 
turous a we. The mes- by the emission of a succes- 
|| Sage wes that clauses in the | sion of repetitive beats". 
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Rightto silence issue raised as appeal court quashes conviction of man who served 8 years for boy's murder 


Confession doubts 
lead to freedom 





Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


Se ge ee ees 
YOUNG man con- 


victed of the murder: 
eight 






a schoolboy 


ited intelligence has made a 
confession which he has later 
retracted. 


pelant'’s favour that was not 
called at the 

Outside the court, Mr Cleary, 
of Bestwood, Nottingham, said: 
“if | had had to do all the 20 
years the trial - recom- 
mended, I would still have been 
protesting my innocence.” 

He paid tribute to the Chan- 
nel 4 programme, | and 
Error, which reinvestigated his 
case last year. 

He said that he had had a 


—”R 
6™ 





hard time in prison because of 
the nature of his conviction, 
“but that's life, isn't it?” 

David Jessel, of Trial and 
Error, said: “It's not television 


of | that frees people but the courts. 


All we can do is get people to 
the courts, We are very proud 
to see justice done." He sald the 
ease raised the issue of the 
right to silence, as it demon- 
strated what could happen to a 
vulnerable person when pres- 


strangulation. 

A young man called Philip 
Atherton was arrested and con- 
fessed to the murder. He was 
subsequently convicted and 
sentenced to life. 

A few weeks afler his confes- 
sion, he made a further state- 
ment to police implicating 
Mark Cleary, and alleging that 
he was ble for the kick 
to the spleen which would have 
resulted in the boy's death even 
if he had not been drowned. 

Mr Cleary was interviewed 
by the police but the two-hour 
interview was summed up in 
police notes at the time in two 
lines, stating that he denied any 









involvement. ‘‘During the |B 
whole of that period, the police |} 
took no contemporancous | & 
notes, despite force instruc: | 
tions,” said Lord Justice | 
McCowan yesterday, delivering 
aoa eer with Mr Justice Mor- | § 
and Mr Justice Buckley. 
The police had reinterviewed | P24, 
Mr Cleary and again put Mr | }¢ 
Atherton's allegations to him. 
Eventually Mr Cleary made a | 
confession, which he told his 
la shortly afterwards was | 


a fabrication. a ES ee 
serious doubts about the con- ||) Sis haa 
fession, saying thal Mr Cleary | 
was not of high intelligence, |} 
having a verbal [Q of 72, and | Be 
there was “not a shred of evi- | Fag 
dence against him other than | Bae ee 
his own confession.” i Sey a 
Mr Cleary told police he had | Roe atl ti Peale 
an alibi in the form of his | fs 
parents, Bill and Chris Cleary, 
and a friend, Michael Ryan. But 
Mr Ryan surprised the defence 
at the 1986 trial when he said 
that he could not remember 
whether he had been with Mr 


person might “gild 
with a false alibi and the jury 
should have been made aware 
of this. 








| Free man... Mark Cleary with his parents Bill and Chris after the hearing PHotoGrarn. FRANK MARTIN 


Police slated'f 


‘ XESPREAD sexual 
‘harassment within 
Cleveland police was 

highli 


Maiesty’s Inspector of Constab- 
ulary, with some incidents in- 
volving senior officers. 

The inspector's report, an 
annual performance assess- 
ment, notes that the force’s own 
survey also found a high level 
of such harassment. 

“There was a serious prob- 
lem which requires urgent at- 

_tention,” says the report, super- 
vised by Colin Smith, Inspector 
of Constabulary and former 
Chief Constable of Thames 


Valley. 

“Incidents of sexual harass- 
|/ment were reported as wide- 
spread, involving uninvited de- 
rogatory and degrading jokes 
and other forms of unaccept- 
able behaviour. It is particu- 
larly worrying that a substan- 
tial proportion of the alleged 





incidents involved 
|. supervisors.” 
The survey of all female offi- 


cers and special constables and survey will 


a corresponding number of 
male officers with a random 
selection of civilian staff had a 
take-up rate of around 50 per 
cent. The force has 1,416 


officers. 
None of the complaints made 


C unRoian 
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or 


ones he 
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the procedure, Mr Smith said. 

He recommended action 
against the culprits and that 
such action should be visible to 
ali concerned. There should 
also be an effort to change male 
attitudes. 

Other criticisms concerned 
the high level of sickness, 
which is seen as a barometer of 
force morale. The equivalent of 
15.3 days an officer was lost a 


year, compared with the. 


national police average of 13.2 
days. Of days lost, only 5 per 
cent were connected to injury 
to officers. Female officers took 
18.5 days sick leave a year. 
Complaints against the police 
showed an “unwelcome” in- 
crease. But the report com- 
mended Cleveland on the 8.9 
per cent fall in recorded crime. 
Bill Robertson, deputy chief 


not proud of the results but steps 
have already been taken to 
address the problem.” 

Report available from the 
Home Office, 50 Queen Anne's 
Gate, London SW1H QAT. 
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myéstefday to concen: 
trate their crime pre- 
vention resources on 


44 per cent of all reported 


A rebort by, the National: 
Board for Crime Prevention 


centrated on this group, it could’ 


‘overall crime levels and 
improve detection rates. 

The’ report, Wise After the 
Event, which is the product of 
five years of research, says the 


much more often. 

These “repeat victims” of 
crime who suffer from more 
than four incidents a year are 
most often on the receiving end 
of burglaries, car thefts, racial 
attacks and domestic violence, 
according to the new Home 


“Recent work has found that 
during the 1980s the large in- 
creases in crime were due 
mainly to victims being victim- 
ised more often, rather than to 
more non-victims becoming vic- 
tims,” says the report. Its find- 


ite tims of crime 


nah % of an crime 


the r.cent.of victims who | burglary 
suitor rv eee Det it notes: * t it 


sugpested that if the police con- | 
Uuitiniately have an impact on | 1 


Distribution of victimisation for all offences, 1991, Britain | 


THE GUARDIAN 
piece sail 5.1994 


Grime vict ‘ims 


ings appear: to ‘dispel. .some of 
the basis of the rapid rise in the 
fear of crime reported in opin- 
don polls in the past two y 


or attack af 4 sep te 


is conumonly recognised that 
crimes like racial attacks, and 
domestic violence ‘.are ; often 


glary, car crime assaults, fraud 
and criminal damage have all 
found patterns of repeat 


; incidents.” 


The “repeat crimes!’ tend to 
follow fairly rapidly ,after the 
first offence with half the 
second burglaries occurring 
within seven days; a third of do- 
mestic violence incidénts hap- 
pening within five weeks and 
half of the second burglaries of 

commercial premises. happen- 
‘ing within ae weeks, 

The research says this 
“heightened risk” of a victim 
suffering an offence again can 
be reduced by putting crime 
prevention measures in place 
within 24 hours and the police, 
for example, lending portable 
intruder alarms to burglary 


victi 

"Wise After the Event; National 

for Crime Prevention, 

Room 448 Home Office, 50 

Queen Anne's Gaie, ae 
SWI SAT, free. 
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Residents join the 
fight against:crime 


CRIMEBUSTING Hackney residents 
are hoping to catch crooks with the aid 
of a ploneering phone network linked 
to the police, 

However, the Hackney Crime Pre- 
vention Panel stitl needs to raise an- 
other £4,000 towards the cost of the 
£5,000 system. 


The computer system will be based 
at Hackney police station in Lower 


area where 2 crime has been commit- 
ted, | 
As soon as the police are alerted, 
they can record a suspect description 
into the computer and send it, for ex- 
ample, to everyone in the E&, E9 and 
ES postcode areas, . 
Five hundred households have al- 
ready agreed to be put on the list. Resi. 
dents hope the system will enable them 





Clapton Road and can be used by po- to be the eyes and ears of police. 
lide to send messages to residents in an The scheme has been a great success 
. in arcas of S where 
it has drasticatly cut 
crime rates, 


lain Turpie, secretary 
of the Hackney Crime 
Prevention Pancl, said: 
“We would train people 
to use the system and 
maintain the network, 
while the police would 
provide an operator and 


POLICE INJURED IN PUNCH-UP 


cemen were badly hurt ively, Two other Pcs 
tan rata pes A rie 


after they were called to a brawl in throat injuries. run the service. 

Seven Sisters Road in the early A man was cautioned for being “Ie will take two min- 

hours of last Sunday aaa drunk disorderly and another utes for the police to type 
Stoke Newington Pes Paul Frank- ~ for ing police. Two men ap- in the information, but 

lyn and Paul Robinson were taken "peared iat Highbury magistrates’ hopefully it will mean we 

to Homerton Hospital suffering 7Fgonrt}on Monday charged in connec- can help them catch 

fron a broken nose and broken-tibs ‘thor the incident, more criminals.” 





Anyone: interested in 
the scheme can contact 
Mc Turpje on 031-985 
6243. 
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‘What is supposed to have happened to this quiet, un 
is that suddenly, like Superman or Jekyll and Hyde, h 


Man jailed for cell killing after third tri 





Jury disbelieves claim | nedy. aged 46, of m 
: trick Quinn, 

by restaurateur that labourer in a Mamndeamih, 
canacacter |eatremes 
and bea eath man on 
who suffered a crushed peed yey tony Mr Quinn, she 
larynx and 33 fractures. | Swffered $9 rib fractures and 2 
of the ribs, writes , i ait Kennedy was Jatled | for 
Duncan Campbell fresh evidence pond a naw 
tris) was ordered last year, The 
after ates a uced new 

poe 
Sentencing him, Mr Justice 
Swinton Thomas sald Mr Ken- 





nine years for killing a stranger 
in a police cell more than four 


years ag. The case, which was 
resol conspirators to pervert the 
a a ee {jg op a 
¥ pt ve 

claimed that a police officer had hia a ee ek Che verdict 
beaten and stamped Mr Quinn 
to death. 

After 12 hours’ deliberation, 
the jury cleared Maicolim Ken- 


frig th 


constables Paul Olles and Er- | 
Wi unfairly | and 


Mr 
Cooke, sald: * 
continues to deny any involve- 


ment in the death. Further lines | 


tilt 

examining police behaviour 
during it. 

The case started on Decem: 


after an altercation at his | 


ae 


" ago, the J 





ts He 
jailed for life. New evidence 
emerged, 
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through the documen: 


ltary programme World in 


| tela cell 
later. During cross * 
\tion, PC Giles took constant 
alps of water, drinking 12 litrea 
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or 


Giles, who had put Mr Quinn in 
and seen the 


magical 
him ta win “mind control 
ig Mansfield 


It also became clear that he had 
a record for violence, particu- 
lariy towards women. 

Half way through the trial, a 
police log which had been lost 
and of which the defence was 
unaware was found by the 

. The contents had not 

n disclosed to the defence 

before the trial and a second re- 
trial was ordered. 

When the third trial got 
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The officers involved: top left right, Giles and Henery; above right, PC Welsh and his wife 


exceptional man sitting quietly in his cell 
e transformed into a psychopathic maniac’ 


throat perso 
ity problems. The defence 
called thelr own medical expert 
to suggest that PC Giles was 
capable of giving evidence, but 
he was not called. 

Another former officer, Ed- 
ward Henery, who had been 4 
sergeant on duty on the night of 
the death, and now a student in 
Wales, had been unwilling to 
give evidence when he discov- 
ered that Mr Manefleld in- 
tended to questlon him about 
tho fact that he had teft the 
force with 17 disciplinary 
charges awalting him. 





Drunken row at Christmas led to murder charge 


the war, writes to provide the turkey. | Mr Eennedy was charged 
bell. One of three brothers, he | He drank five gin and | with his murder. He recalled 
aril deer poomemptie tonics in a pub before going | officers telling him repeat- 
ther asa The | to his aunt's house where tha that he had killed Mr 
ié BE 18 NOT ,a| family moved later to south- | pair, together with a cousin, | Q 
Rambo character | east a litre of gin and a| Of his conviction and life 
to look at. He is| After lea school, be | bottle of wine. He had had sentence for murder at the 
quite small and elight,"’ | worked for building rugs, ook ewsandwich to cat all day | first trial, he sald: “It ls the 
Manafield the | niles and as a salesman, was Very much the worse | most horrible feeling to 


fore becoming a building 


n, north-east London, 
the late 19008, which did a 
healthy trade but was never 
a blg money-spinner. 
t of the death of 
Patrick Mr Kenned 


y¥ 
had visited his aunt to plan a 
family Christmas. Mr Kenne- 
dy, as a restaurateur, was ox- 


Saal Salts shettat 
mealf, be argumenta- 
tive and abusive. ee. 

“] didn't think I could 


spen 
night on the couch but his 
aunt was unhappy about this 
and there was an argument. 
The pollee were and 
Mr Kennedy was taken to a 


cell, 
The following morning, Mr 
Quinn was found dead and 


convicted of murder. The big- 


the prison officers.” 

He understood that his tar- 
Uy was 14 years and be ex- 
pected to do 20. “I would be 
coming out as an old age pen- 
sloner. I have lost everything 
— the restaurant, my flat, 


In prison, he had started 
studying for an Open Univer- 
alty degree in soctal sciences 


and met up with members of 
the Cardiff Three, since 
reloased, and two Sri Lankan 
Tamils, Prem Sivalingham 
and Sam EKulasingham, 
whose appeal against convic- 
tion for murder in an East 
London fire bombing ls to be 


be | heard in 10 days. 


As a lifer, he had better 
conditions than some prison- 
ers and his own cell. He 
worked in the aluminiom 


Had it aver croseed his 
mind that bc had suffered a 
black-out and killed Mr 
enn without belng aware 
a 

“No, I never believed that I 
could have killed him,” said 
Mr Kennedy before his 
conviction. 





O Christmas Eve 1990: 
Patrick Quinn is kicked to 
death, Kennedy charged with 
murder. 

Ol tember 1991: Kennedy 
jailed for life. 

CO) February 1982: Thames 
Valley police 

indopendent inguiry. 

CO April 1992: A World in 
Action television programme 
casta doubt on Kennedy's 


conviction, 
O May 1992: Kennedy lodges 


released on ball. 

O September 1993: retrial 
halted when now evidence 
comes to light. 

CO February 1964: second 
retrial begins. 


AO 
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Man jailed for cell killing after third trial | 


fenes Cusick on the conviction of a businessman for 
ieee : : 
slaughter after claims of a police cover-up were rejected 


4/HOME «>. 


silk Ricaaia lke eo aay F ean 
edy Old Bailey yesterday. His counsel said he will appeal against the z eorrkekily 
laughter verdict. Photograph: Edward Sykes 
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Confusion over 
police records 
of fatal night 


' In Kennedy's first trial, two 
end two appesred to make 
four. However, in the Liweek 


retrial police timings of 
events on 23 and 24 Deceni- 


in | 
His bloody face was 
unrecognisable, his jaw and 
nase jarynx 


ken, 
crushed. All his ribs except cording to 


one were broken, caused by 
someone jumping on 
chest with two feet. His heart 
wat c Other Injuries 
suggested had tried to defend 
thimeeif. The time of his mur- 
der was estimated at between 
1.40am sad L50am. 

Arrested drunk at LLO3pm 
on 23 December in Little 
Brook Green, Hammersmith, 
Mr Quinn had been taken to 
the Jocal police station and 
put in cell five, known as the 






e, 
pointed not to a coverup, but 
io confusion. The pocket: 
book system was & shambles. 
Vehicle logs were incom 


thought to 


ete. 
Ee been Jost were located. 
But nothing “sinister” wat 


being hidden, be said. 


PC Paul Giles, a probation- 


ry officer from Northern Ire- 
land, dominated the defence 
case. It often eecmed at 
though PC Giles was on trial. 
Sergeants on duty and other 
officers, were also eriticised. 


tank. That was at IL1Spm. Al- 
most two hours later another PC Giles arrested Mr Quinn 
drunken lan, and took him to 
Malcolm Ken the tank. This 
nedy, a former was the last 
restaurant 7 time, PC Giles 
owner with busi- = | enid, that he saw 
ness problems, Mr Quinn. 
was putinto the | From Lidam 
seme cell. to Zam PC Giles 
Two a claimed he was 
men in one es in the CAD 
one later found | {computer alded 
dead — it ap- | | dispatch} room 
to be 5 | although no offi- 
erate sare i ei cer wal mao Fy 
1990 Kennedy FC Giles: leadingrole § Sych inconsis- 
was convicted of Photograph: Bnurpre— tencles fuelled 
murder. the defence’s 
Now, alter two retriale, he claim that there was @ cover: 
has been found guilty of man- An officer was posted out 
slaughter. He conviction will side the tank to log everyone 
have brought relief to police who came in and out. The log 
officers worried about grow- disappeared. His statement 
ing image problems. Kenne- ws supposed to be based on 
dys claim from day one was the missing log. PC Giles is 
that he saw a police officer not mentioned. Yet a writing 
kili Mr Quinn in the tank. test on another document Fre- 
However, a problem still vealed the log and PC Giles ts 
remains over why the con- mention 
PC Giles was not called as 


duct of the police in gathering 
and keeping records for the 
night was 60 confused. Ac- 
cepted inconsistencies In the 

dence re the po- 
lice’s own account aiill re- 


main. 

What Kennedy was saying 
was not lost on the prosecu- 
tion. Timothy Langdale ac 
sald: “This coverup wou d 
have involved every single 


police officer on duty in Ham- 


mersmith that night.” 


psychiatrist. Thet diagnosls 
was challenged by the 
defence. 

Although PC Giles loomed 
large in the defence case, 
Kennedy, on the morning of 
the murder, ‘described’ the 
officer who came into the 
tank as “clean-shaven, & ecr- 
geani". PC Giles had a lagge 
dark moustache. 


4] 








A RESTAURATEUR who 
drunkenly kicked a fellow 
prisoner to death in a police 
cell and then claimed officers 
did it and framed him was 
jailed for nine years yester- 
day at the end of an Old Bai- 
ley retrial. 

Malcolm Kennedy, 46, was 
cleared of murder but con- 
victed of manslaughter at the 
end of a three-year battle 
costing up to £3 million. 

It was his second convic- 
tion for the killing. In 199] he 
was jailed for life after being 
found guilty of murder, 
though the Court of Appeal 
ordered a retrial. 

Mr Justice Swinton Thomas 
said the jury had vindicated 
police officers who had been 
accused of murder and 
perjury. 

Patrick Quinn, 56, an Irish 
labourer was kicked and 
stamped to death in Hammer- 
smith police station in west 
London in the early hours of 
Christmas Eve 1990. He had 
53 rib fractures, damage to 
internal organs and severe 
head and neck injuries. 

Kennedy was being held 
for being drunk and dis- 
orderly after trying to assault 
an elderly aunt in west 
London. 

The judge said Kennedy 
mounted a campaign after 
his first conviction in which 
he chose ‘‘to attack and 
blacken the characters of a 
number of innocent people”, 
including police officers. 

"People over the last few 
weeks... have been accused 
of being murderers, perjur- 
ers and conspirators to per- 
vert the course of justice. 
Those people, by the jury's 


Retrial clears 
of killing man in cell 


By John Steele 
Courts Correspondent 


verdict, have been entirely 
vindicated. 

*T have no doubt at all you 
must have known from the 
outset that it was you and 
you only who was respon- 
sible,” he said. 

The trial, which ended yes- 
terday after eleven weeks, 
was the longest murder trial 
of a single-defendant at the 
Old Bailey. 

The Crown, led by Mr 
Timothy Langdale QC, said 
Kennedy and the victim had 
been in the same cell. Mr 
Quinn’s clothing bore foot- 
prints in blood which matched 
Kennedy's shoes and Kenne- 
dy’s clothing was also contam- 
inated with blood. 

Mr Michael Mansfield QC, 
for Kennedy, could not point 
conclusively to any one offi- 
cer as being the killer but 
alleged that “things had got 
out of hand" and Mr Quinn 
had died in an assault by 


police 


police, who staged a cover: 
up. It was said Kennedy's 
Shoes were taken from him 
and used to make the marks 
on Mr Quinn’s clothing. 

it was also alleged key offi- 
cers had a propensity for vio- 
lence which Kennedy never 
demonstrated, and that miss- 
ing, or altered, police docu- 
ments meant police evidence 
could not be trusted. 

Although the prosecution 
conceded there were prob: 
lems at the police station, Mr 
Langdale ‘utterly rejected” 
allegations of a cover-up. 

On Friday last week Mr 
Justice Swinton Thomas 
invited the jury to return a 
verdict of manslaughter if 
they decided Kennedy, who 
admitted he was a ‘‘shirty”’ 
drunk, had killed Mr Quinn 
but had been so drunk he 
could not form the necessary 
intent for murder. 

The verdict closed, for 
now, a case involving two full 
and one aborted trials, an 
Appeal Court hearing and an 
investigation by the Police 
Complaints Authority. 
Defence lawyers are consid- 
ering another appeal. 

Kennedy, a restaurateur in 
Stoke Newington, north 
London, in 1990, was con- 
victed of murdering Mr 
Quinn, of Batoum Gardens, 
Hammersmith, in September 
1991. A retrial was ordered in 


a 
har | January last year because 
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fresh evidence apparently 
questioned police timings. 

A re-trial did begin in Sep- 
tember last year but was 
halted after the emergence of 
further evidence which 
appeared to support the orig- 
inal police timings. 
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cee Fs older- 
| thugs hurled - bricks : 
| and bottles at them | Sut one-.s7 | 
There were 27 arrests. | “These ople don't | 
Labour-run Hackney | deserve homes if: this 
por walved an| ls: how they. treat ‘€/ 






; pak in North East |. The council admitted: 
| London. “We were unhappy 
| Organisers promised | with the tion.” | 
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Court clears 
way for ‘driven 


out’ ;trainee. 
to'sue police — 





Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 





FORMER police proba- 
tioner who claims he was 
driven out of the force after he 


the Court of Appeal against the 
Chief- Constable of the West. 
Midlands. He now intends to 
sue for damages. 

James Carroll, aged 36, left 
the force in July 1992,-after a 
complaint about his language to 
a member of the public. Two 
months earlier he had inter- 


Constable was granted by three 


‘His lawyer, Ivan Walker, said 
that Mr Carroll, who has been 
served with an eviction order to 
leave his police accommoda- 
tion, could now sue. A proba- 
tioner cannot be reinstated. “If 
the force refuses to settle the 

claim, then the sub 
stance of the allegation will 
come out in the trial.” 

Superintendent David Clay- 
don said: “We will need to 
study the judgment very care- 
fully but we have already 
reviewed our procedures.” 


C uaPpian eB e974. 
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ASENOR police officer and 

forensic scientist who 
-worked on the case against Ste- 
fan Kiszko, who was freed in 
1992 after 16 years in jail fora 
enter he did. oS oe 
have been charged per- 
verting the course of justice... « 

Detective Superintendent 
| Richard Holland, who retired 
from West Yorkshire police: in 
1983, and Ronald Outteridge, 
‘also retired, will appear at. 
Rochdale magistrates court-on 
July 5. They were involved in 
the investigation into the kill- 
ing in 1975 of 11-year-old Lesley 
Molseed. 

A spokeswoman for the 
Crown Prosecution Service said 
yesterday the two men were 
charged with “acts intending 
and tending to pervert the 
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were 


a heart attack, two. days before 
Christmas and two years after 
his release. 


' Campbell Malone, the fam- 
ily’s solicitor, called it -“sadly 
ironic” that they should have 
died without knowing the 
results of the inquiry. 

An inquiry by West York- 
shire police.found that forensic 
evidence was available at the 


Kiszko, whose mental health 
had deteriorated in prison, was 


12-894 








led pending jan 3 ent 
cleared in February 19922". 
+ Sperm found‘on: Lesley Mol- 
's clothing’ -was“found to 
have come from-.what was 


‘} termed an infertile man, but 


waa, in fact, 2a man with a very 
low sperm count. Mr Kiszko 
was unable to produce sperm. 


‘| . r the Appeal Gourt rul- 


ing} West -Yorkshire , police 
asked Chief Superintendent 
Kerineth Mackay of Lancashire 
police to investigate the circum- 
stances of Mr Kiszko's arrest, 
charge and conyiction. It is on 
his dossier, submitted last 
June, that the CPS has made its 
decision. 

Mr Holland was in charge of 
the Molseed case. when Mr 
Kiszko was arrested. He later 
worked on the Yorkshire Rip- 
per investigation. After lis 
retirement he became a secu- 
rity consultant. 
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RESID 
sold Park have-said“‘ne- . © 
ver again” to a 
homeless festival that 
left the site covered in 
garbage and ended in 
violence as drunken | 
lice. Ey 

It also bankrupted the 
= rae < Gj a ; i 
ney over 100-lood 
music, as well as a mas- a 
sive bill for the clear-up : 

attended by 


000 people. 
The council, who had waived the that the festival was a “magnet for 
i it i i troublemakers” and be banned. 


again” at its policy on park festivals. One Green Lanes resident, who re- 

Officers in riot gear from all over Lon- fused: to be named, slammed festival- 
don, inclnding member of the Territorial goers for “turning the park into a toilet". 
Support Group, were called in to quell He said: “They go on about the environ- 
the disorder, which started in Green meat, but leave everywhere a rubbish 


tip. 
About 14 officers were hurt = three. —_—- Festival organiser Chris Meakin admit- | 
needed hospital treatment and were - ted there was a lot of litter after the event 
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the rampege. said volunteers cleared everything up. 
Four rioters were hurt and 31 arrested He added that he hoped the festival 
for offences including possession of would go ahead next year, although he 
drugs and offensive weapons, and as- wants it on Hackncy hes. 
* on police. “As for the trouble”, he said, “that star- 
Pensioner Robert Graham said he and ted after the festival finished, and was 
wife were “terrified” as they heard the nothing to do with us. In fact, we suf- 
violence from their flat in nearby Cather- fered too. We had £5,000 of equipment 
Road. stolen, which has us. 
He was one of several complaining Stoke Newington's Chief Supt Niall 
“4 AORN ETA a DYE 18 ao ean ea ulvihili said the event 
4 HACKNEY GAZETTE May 15, 1894 was “generally good-na- 


WRONG MAN SENT =~ 
TO JAIL OVER BOMB 
LORRY, COURT TOLD 


A STOKE NEWINGTON man on the basis of his Irish 
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bombing blitz claimed at his tial 
this week that he had been the dri- 
ver of a lorry bomb for which an- 
man is serving a 25-year 
sentence, 
Patrick Hayes, 41, of Walford 
Road, told an Old Bailey court 


ven by him, and not by Patrick 
Kelly, who was convicted in Octo- 
Ray fall ans to murder Pc 
an to cause 

ay conspiring 


Pc Hall was shot twice at point- 
blank range in Belgrade : 
Stoke Newington, the vehi- 
cle wat stopped in a random 
check. Kelly was arrested in the 
same area about 15 minutes later. 
_ Hayes, who is accused of tk- 
ing part in a separate “indiscrimi- 
nie" bombing campaign with co- 
defendant Jan Taylor, claimed 
there was “irrefutable” forensic 
evidence linking the lorry bomb - 
“found around the comer from 
my home” — and a device found 
at Canary Wharf. 


He said Kelly was innocent of 
any bombing and was convicted 


Hayes and Taylor, 51, a former 
British soldier, of Adelina Grove, 
5 > afe accused of causing 
2 ex sie outside Harrods last 

as as causi blast 
Ferme wel a camo «bn 
the following month. They are 
peead omer acne: 
ives and pos- 

pos 


be- session of 


Hayes is further charged with 
plowing (2 canes explosions at Ca- 
nary tf, Tottenham Court 
Road and Woodside Park Tube 
station, Both men refused to enter 
pleas at the start of the trial and 


Hayes, who is defendi him- 
scif after dismissing trap law- 


rest. | am now a member and I 

still will be when I leave these 

premises. | have no criminal 
to answer,” 

Judge Mr Justice Hidden told 
Hayes the court was not con- 
cemed with “a political view.” 

Mr Patrick O'Connor, QC, de- 
fending Taylor, said his client did 
not disassociate himself from 
Hayes's political comments. 
© The trial continues. 
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Hen demonstrates a handgun afer the Metropolitan Police Commissioner announced changes to rules on use of flrearms esortocaarn: ne@ccca WADEN 


Some police to get guns for routine patrols 


& police yesterday took 
a further step down the 
road tewards routine 
arming of officers with the an- 
nouncement that s all. 
ters In London 
lo carry firearms in holsters. 
The Commissloner of the 
Metropolitan Police, Psul Con- 
don, said that officers in armed 
response vehicles (ARVs) in the 
tupital will now carry 
openly rather than having them 
packed in a metal box in the 


described by 
the chairman of the Pollce Fed- 
tration, Richard Coylcs, inst 
Aluht as putting Britaln on a 
“slippery slope which is getting 
dippericr by the day towards 
in armed police”. 

Mr Coyles, who retires aos 
chuirman this woek, sald: “In 
recent years, officers have 
begun to ask what Is more tm- 
portant: preservation of a 
proud tradition Jof an unarmed 
pollce] or protection of a police 
officer's tlic?" 

if officers were to be rou- 
tincly armed, lt would change 
the entire culture of the ser- 
vice. he sald. At present only 
11,000 out of 130,000 officers 
were trained to wse flrearms. 

Mr Coyles supported the in- 
troduction of pepper sprays, CS 


C VALDIAW 








gas and protective vests. “If all 
that falls," he sald, “and that 


customs restrictions hed ted to 
@ preater numbor of weapons 
entering tha country. 

Today the Police Federation 
will unveil a survey ol thelr 
conference in Brighton which 
will) show thal rank-and-file 
police are pressing for greater 
access to fircarms, 

Mr Condon also announced 
that the number of ARVs on 

tral ot any one tlme wil! be 

creased from [lve to 12. ARVs, 
which are manned by highly 


tralned firearms ollicers, ut- 
tend Incidents where firearms 
arc being or may be used. 

“The Homo Secretary has 
agreed that it makes no sense ic 
arrange for firearms to arrive 
more guickly on the scene and 
then to leave in place a complex 
end bureaucratic process for 
authority to use them,” he said, 

Mr Condon sald that tonger 
batons are lo be issued to offi- 
cers and confirmed that bullet- 
proof and knife-proof vesis are 
to be tested ot 10 police stations. 
pote that pe paca 

Pepper spray, y POlce 
tn the US and Canada, would 
shortly be tested by officors. 

Arming the police was not 2 
panacaen against attacks, he 
adald, ond experience through: 
out the world showed that firc- 
arms did not guarantee safely 
for officers. Bul arming the 
policu would be “event-driven”. 

The recont killings of PC Pat- 
rick Dunne ond Sergeant Derek 
Robertson in Londen had 
clearly had an effect on tho de- 
clsion to take yreater precau- 
tiona, he said. 

“Cleurly we value the tradi- 
tonal tmage of British polc- 
tig.” sald Mr Condon. “But we 
believe our officers and mem: 
bers of the public are entitled to 
betler protection.” 

The new-style nylon balony 
are 22 inches long and come in 
both hollow and solid forms. 
Three longer batons, from 24 lo 


aa oa 


26 Inches in length, are tw be 
scientifically ested before fur- 
ther decisions ure made 

The tiome Sceretary. Michael 
Howard, who !9 to uddress the 
Police Federation's onnual con- 
ference in Brighton tomorrow. 
sald yesterday: “f have always 
made it clear that police offi- 
cers should be given proper 
protection to carry out their dit: 
ficult job. The effect of this decl- 
ston Is to extend the range of 
equipment available to them 
end increase the flexibility they 
need to protect themselves and 
the public.” 

Labour's home affairs 
spokesman, Alun Michael, ac- 


bul argued that the Govern- 
TCH Wis not dolug enough to 
stem the Mow of urms to 
criminals. 

Deputy Assistant Commis: 
sloner Larry Hoach, who car. 
tivd out the survey un praive: 
thve equipment for the 
Metropolitun Pollce which led 
to yesterday’s announcements. 
sald thal there was noe general 
ayrcement among officers as to 
whether they should be armed. 

“We still need to fll the gap 
between tapplnig someone on 
the shuuider und drawing our 
pistol.” 


a ee es, 
Senior officers' doubts, page 


cepted the changes proposed 


2) Leader comment, page 21 


Squat raid man 
wins damages 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


MAN arrested by police 

during u raid on squat- 

ters alx years apo 
received [24.500 damages from 
the police yesterday 

It Is the latest in a series of 
Paymenis made by the Mctro- 
politan Poller in cases where 
allegations of false imprison- 
nent, assault and malicious 
prosecution have been made, 

Peter Stephenson, then aged 
22, was arrested on February 
29, 1988 when police were help- 
tag bailiffs evict squaticrs from 
the Stamford Hill cstaie in 
Stoke Newington, north-east 
London. Mr Stephenson was 
there to help a friend move her 
belongings. He claimed a police 
officer punched and kicked 
him, and ho was also assaulted 
in a police van. 

The police alleged he had at- 
tempted to strike an officer 
with a plank of wood embedded 
with nails. He was eventually 
acguitted on charges of causing 
actual bodily harm and affray, 


‘The Metropolitan Police Com: 
missioner has denied liability 
but agreed to pay £24,500 in 
damages and Icgal costs. 

Mr Stephenson's solicitor. 
Raju Bhatt, suid yesterday. 
“This case representa the expo 
rience of those who suffer 
pollee wronedoing and are icit 
with the burden of bringing 
pollce officers to answer for tt 
because of the failure of the 
complaints machinery " 

The Hackney Community 
Defence Association claimed 
that Stoke Newingion police 
“showed prejudice towards 
squatters with a different life: 
style to themselves” 

fin May 7 and 8 more than 40 
people attending the Hackney 
Homeless Festlval at Clissold 
Fark, north iondon were ar- 
rested. Several wha were in: 
Jured during the fracas have in- 
dicated they intend to bring 
actions against the police. 

In February the Police Com 
plainis Authority sald 1 had 
reported its findings into allcga- 


tions of corruption within | 


Stoke Newington police to the 
Director of Public Prosecutions. 


cee 
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Ex-policeman fined 
£500 for contempt 





against him 
by women constables and 
claims by male officers that he 


them. 
He remained silent when 


arrogant 
amd very selfish” in taking the 
ne he did. It could have 
resulted in a grave miscarriage 


WOUNDS Over armed Officers despite gun crime rise 








Peter Hetherington looks at the reservations of senior policemen | natoual recording, or report 
in cities facing drugs wars backed by weapons black market by eecaiedtart ware | Ofencen wich ers wee ee by cna urban po 
- - | gangs 7 
ENIOR policemen out- Rebipetls eo Breech ali “and 80-per cent ... said they | city areas, from Manchester to [ coe Fey 
exprecesdtedbenttines implications for the | bad no wish to alter their poll- | Birmingham and Brixton. Majo fee 
service and the community. | cies in this regard.” ¥ Phil Thomas, an Se ee 
about further moves | Sach a move would have Moet police forces alrcady | assistant constable in the i 
arming to cope | dictable Would an arm- | have specialist armed-response | West Midlands told the Lith 
with a rapid rise in drug-related | ing of police... lead to an even | vebiciea on duty throughout European conference 
crime backed by a growing | greater of arms by | much of the day. In Greater | in that guns were 
black market in weepons. criminals? even more in- | Manchester, where two vebi-] being out to drugs dealers 
With firearms offences nearly | juries and teath ensue?” cles have been permanently on | who use them to astassinaie 
doubling in England and Wales | He said a significant duty since 1992, police can also | rivale In the year there 
over the last 10 years to 13,906 | of in the United | call on a specialist back-up unit. | have been drug-related 
annually, chief constables ao- | States were killed by thelr own | Officers in the vehicles carry shootings in the city. 
cept that a new initiative is | weapons end that many pistols in holsters. Police In Greater Manches- 
needed, but are worried about | officers were LUlequipped men-| But detectives in t | ter, where firearms offences 
the implications. tally to carry firearms. They | units complained yesterday | have more than doubled in five 
Jim Sharples, the Merseyside | often fxiled a comprehensive no national years to 1044, have long been 
Chief Constable and chairman | physical and psychological established to tackle the | aware of this rental racket. 
of the Association of Chief Programme. lem. Mr Thomas told 120 delegates 
Police Officers’ firearms com-| Moreover. in the past 18] “if I recover a firearm, I have | that unscrupulous firearms 
ti warns in the latest issue| months a joint committee on | to contact dealers were, ta supply 
of Review: “ the | police use of firearms had sur- to its * | weapons for cash wnder- 
police would mark an brrevers- | veyed forces twice on the issue one CID chief said. “There is na world armouries rented them 
ona “use and return" basis — 
often fed by an American net- 
work of crack dealers. =. 
appears to be 
a 
base for weepons with a string 
of arms year, 
often in empty bouses. Last 
week regional crime squad offi- 
cers discovered sub-machine 
ming, including the small Ls- 
raeli Uzi, silencers, empty 





Ud, in a car in the Anfield| Police 

district. shout 

In other ralds this year AK¢7 | finding 

assault rifles, the standard | streets of Britain. They range | ern E “It is very easy to 
weapon for the old Warsaw | from the of European | smuggle bits of guns into this 
Pact countries, 80 Italian 12 | Union to illegal ship- | country,” sald Barry Irving. the 
bore shotguns, Crech machine | ments from the US and “under | foundation's director. 

guns, hand grenades and plas- | the counter’ deals in guo arms dealer on the south 
Hic detonators have been uncov- | shons. coast claimed many weapons in 
ered after tip-offs. The Police Foundation, the | use were often o 














» aCCo 
survey published yesterday by 
the Police’ Federation which 
the Pouce En ate ee 
e police for officers to carry 


The Gallup poll found that 67 
per cent. of the public favoured 
more widespread arming of offi- 
cers, compared with 46 per cent 


-three per cent of Metro- 
poli ar a Gity, police } 






bb 


some Met-officers would carry 
guns on routine patrols. 

But police and public still op- 
pose routine aa and feder- 
ation spokesmen yesterday ex- 
pressed a preference for the use 
of pepper sprays and more 
effective batons, with universal 
arming very much a last resort. 

Outside London, 56 per cent 
of constables believe firearms 
should only be issued to 


specially trained officers, as at | of 


tee, which commissioned 


te yonde ee ds 


offisers w their. na- 
ivety are still reluctant to issue 


-batons..or: meet the cost of 


effective training now face the 
spectre of an armed police 
force,” he. told the federation 
conference in Brighton. 

“We need better protection 
and we need it right now,” said 
Mr Broughton, the main candi- 
date for the chairmanship of 
the federation. “Protect the 
thin blue line otherwise society 
will have no protection.” 

Sir John Smith, the president 

the Association of Chief 
Police Officers and deputy com- 
missioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, said “We are a long way 
away from the routine carrying 


guns. 
He acknowledged that there 
were police concerns which 
were reflected by the public but 


and {| over fhe last five years, serious 
assa 


ts.and. fatalities have not 
seen'a dramatic inct'ease. “My 


-concermm eat we overblow the 


igsue,":he sai 
The survey also suggests that 


four out of five constables are 
unhappy with government sup- 
port. Home Secretary Michael 
Howard is due to address the 
conference today. 

The most popular option 


among the public (37. per cent). 


was for guns to be issued to all 
officers ‘‘as and when 
necessary”. 

The survey offered four 
options: 

@ Officers should be armed at 
all times both on and off duty 
which was, supported by 5 per 
cent of PCs and 8 per cent of the 
public: 

@ All officers should be armed 
on duty — 22 per cent of PCs 
and 22 per cent of the public:;, 

@ Firearms should be issued ‘to 
all officers as and when neces- 
Sany — 16 per centof PCs and a7 
per cent of the public; 

@ The status quo shopld ba 
retained with guns only issued 
to:specially trained officers .-- 


56 per cent of PCs, 31 per cent of 
the public. : 

Reasons given for not being 
armed cited by constables were, 
by percentage: not having the 
right temperament (31), the 
need for rigorous training (23) 
and because it would encourage 
ain to carry weapons 
21). 

The poll, carried out last 
month, showed that 68 per cent 
of the public questioned said 
arming more police officers 
would make them less 
approachable. 

It also found that only § per 
cent of police constables have 
ready access to modern batons, 
and just 2 per cent-to protective 
vests. Most relied on the tradi- 
tional wooden truncheon, 
which WP Diane Reardon said 


was a 18th century piece of |’ 
equipment that shouki-be.con- | 


to a muselim. 
. The- federation's outgoing 


Public keener than police for guns on beat 


chairman, Richard Coyles told 
the conference that the public 
had lost confidence in the crim- 
ina) justice system. He accused 
the Government of being more 
interested in saving money that 
improving policing. 
“There is a criminal element 
abrodd in the land that, encour- 
aged by the huge financial 
rewards of drug trafficking and 


nal that there is no longer any 
public. confidence in its ability 
to punish crime and protect the 
citizen. That is why we have 
vigilantes and people taking the 
an ead the-rene Si t 
de, -papart . 
rick ‘Sheehy pec anstpoa ae i 
" Up. traditions . 
right, left and 


wnthed oom mika ed | 


and ‘principles 
centre.” 


[New Agers fear clampdown 


A proposed new law could mean the end of the New Age lifestyle. Julian Kossoff reports. 


poze" of ‘New Agers' were in court 
last week following a pitched battle 
with police in north London. Campaign- 
ers fear that similar confrontations will 
be inevitable when new laws against 
squatting come into force next month. 

Fach side blamed the other for launch- 
ing an unprovoked attack that led to 27 
arrests outside the Robinson Crusoe pub 
in Stoke Newington on Sunday May 8. 
Earlier in the day,a homelessness festival 
attended by 20,000 peuple had passed off 
peacefully in nearby Clissold Park. 

When the trouble flared in theevening, 
scores of officers in full riot gear from the 
Territorial Support Group }repeat- 
edly charged the remaining festival- 
goers, Several people were hospitalised, 
including Barry O'Connor. He claims he 
was badly beaten with riot sticks by four 
officers in front of his 15-year-old step 
daughter. He is now taking legal action, 
and Scotland Yard has launched its own 
Internal investigation. 

A police spokeswoman said the the offi- 
cers were pelted with bricks and bottles, 
and that three were injured. She spoke of 
‘a hard core’ of trouble-makers being re 
sponsible for the incident. However, other 
witnesses at the hour-long confrontation 
said several policemen appeared beyond 


T ime 


Meee 13 


the control of their superiors. 

Fears are now spreading through Lon- 
don’s 30,000-strong squatter community 
that the Government is planning to use 
the Criminal Justice bill to destroy their 
way of life. ‘tis singling out these groups 
aS SCapegoals, said a spokesman for the 
Civil Rights group. Liberty 

The Bill, currently in the House of 
Lords, will make squatters who defy land: 
lords’ ultiniatunis liable for criminal pro: 
ceedings. Eviction proceedings are to be 


Police and New Agera clash in Stoke 


OUT (3=S-~* 





speeded up and, most worringly, the new 
legislation might lead to the use of private 
heavies and violence to evict squatters. 


Jim Squall. activist with Squash 
(Squatters’ Action for Secure Homes) 
said people were feeling increasingly 
frustrated and that tension was mount: 
ing among squatters. They felt aban- 
doned by the Labour Party. and that all 
legal opposition was useless. ‘Penple are 
very angry, and because that anger has 
got nowhere tc go, they willbe forced into 


' taking more direct action.’ 


@ On Monday Mav 16a man arrested by 
Stoke Newington police officers ina raid 
against squatters in 1988 received 
£24,500 in damages from the Metropol: 
tan Police, which denied liability. Peter 
Stephenson, 28, alleged he was repeated: 
ly kicked and punched by rwo officers tn: 
volved in the eviction of a friend. 
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oward says 
Police to get 
|'US batons 















"Ello ‘ello. . . Michael Howard at the Police Federation conference, 


ee ee 
Home Affairs Editor 








HE decision by Michael 
Howard, the Home Sec- 
retary, yesterday to de- 
lay the distribution of pepper 
Sprays to police officers 
stems from concern among 
Home Office scientists that 
they may be carcinogenic — 
Particularly to the officers 
who use them. 
But if a short Department 


of Health study resolves the | 





ee. 


doubts over their long-term 
medical) effects they could be 
in use later this year. 

€ concern stems from 
United States police experi- 
énce in using chemical 
Sprays to incapacitate vio- 
lent suspects. 

In the US, 30 suspects have 
died in custody after being 
Sprayed in the last three 
years — although in none of 
the cases was the Spray used 
implicated as a Icthal factor. 

In many of the cases death 
was put down to complica- 














tions from alcohol and drug 
abuse and the way Suspects 
were restrained. 

However, some American 
doctors have argued that the 
chemicals involved can pro- 
voke fatal spasms in bron- 
chial sufferers. 

Senior police say it is not 
possible to ascertain whether 
4 Suspect is asthmatic before 
the spray is used. 

The sprays being consid- 
ered by the Home Office have 
an active ingredient ex- 
tracted from dried ripe chilli 


where his speech met with more politeness than enthusiasm 


Pepper sprays await clea 


or caycnhne peppers with an 
extremely high “bite. It 
causes immediate swelling 
and burning of eyes und 
breathing passages. 

The research evidence is 
not conclusive. A two-yeur 
study by the FBI and the US 
army which tested the spray 
on 889 people reported no 
long-term health risks. How- 
ever, private research com- 
missioned by the Kansas City 
police suggested that in rare 
instances, using Pepper 
Sprays on people with respi- 
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rance from risk tests 


ratory problems could cause 
death. Another Study sug- 
gested they may be carncino- 
genic in high doses. 

The Home Secretary said 
yesterday it was of concern 
that the pepper sprays had 
not been subjected to the vig- 
orous health checks expected 
in the US, 

“We must be concerned 
about evidence that it may be 
curcinogenic,” Mr Howard 
told the Police Federation 
meeting in Brighton yester- 
day. “I am Particularly con- 
cerned for the officers who 
would be deploying it. The 
right scientific research 
should be able to give a much 
clearer answer on this in a 
matter of months," 









Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


MERICAN Side- 
handled batons are 
likely to be introduced 
throughout the police 
service, the Home Secretary 









Said yesterday. However, 


Michael Howard stressed that 


|| the Government still opposed 


routine arming of the potice. 
Mr Howard told the annual 

Police Federation conference in 

Brighton that interim reports 


showed the 22-inch American 


batons were effective and he ex. 


; pected to make an announce- 
I {| ment on their introduction next 


month. Merely drawing them 
often helped to deal with inci 
dents, and most members of the 
public found the image of 4 
British officer carrying one 
acceptable. 

The new batons are tele 
scopic and made from tough 
Polycarbonate. Mr Howard's 
announcement yesterday was 
greeted warmly by federation 
representatives, but they were 
jess impressed by his insistence 
that the Government has ro 
plans to privatise a number of 
police functions. 

Mr Howard told the confer. 
cnce: “F want to do all [ can to 
free you from unnecessary bur- 
dens... This is not some secre- 
tive privatisation exercise nor 
is it about shedding large num- 
bers of police officers.” 

Officers fear that police jobs 
could be cut by up tw a third if 
tasks are switched to civilians 
or private agencies. The fedcra- 
tion's chairman, Richard 
Coyles, complimented the 
Home Scerctary on his stance 
on law and order issues but 
said he feared that a “leaner. 
fitter and more effective police 
scrvice" meant one that con- 
centrated only on basic cnme 
fighting. 

Officers are concerned that a 
review of core functions being 





OnLine, Page 5 


carried out by the Home Office 
will recommend hiving off trat 
fic patrols and many of the 
“social service” roles which the 
police betieve are vital if thes 
are to maintain a relationship 
with the public. The Home Sec 
retary'’s speech was an excercise: 
in praise of the way the police: 
do their job and reassurance 

Listing measures in the Crim 
inal Justice Bill such as the end 
of the unprejudiced right to 
silence and restrictions on the 
granting of bail, he told them 
“T promised action and action 
has duly followed.” 

Mr Howard described thy 
right to comment on a defen. 
dant’s refusal to answer ques 
tions on arrest as a “freedom ul 
information act for jurics™, 

He said: “There are alway: 
those who ure not prepared tu 
take tough action. even when it 
is so clearly needed. But I will 
not be deflected . . . 1 will not let 
you down. There have been tov 
many chiefs and not enough In- 
dians. That is why the rank 
Structure is being slimmed 
down." 

Applause at the end of his 
speech was polite rather than 
ecstatic 

Earlier Mr Coyles, who 
retires as chairman this week. 
was given a standing ovation 
for a speech which Jambasted 
the Home Office, academics, 
privatisation and the Shechy 
report on the police. But he 
reserved his strongest warning 
for the review of core functions. 

“The seeret of the astonish. 
Ing Suctess of British policing 
Is that we are all-rounders., pru- 
ViddnE a Comprehensive service 
to the public.” the said. 
® The two candidates to suc. 


cocd Mr Coyles are fan Berry, 


an inspector with Kent police, 
and Fred Broughton, chairman 


of the constables committee of 


the federation. The election will 
be held tumurruw 
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Police 








reject 


poverty link 


with crime 





Dencan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 





EPRAVITY and not 
deprivation was the 
main cause of crime, 
the Police Federation 

decided yesterday. 
However, a number of offi- 


cised the Government for fail- 
ing to sec that unemployment 


and poverty was-creating a |i 


“mess” which the police were 
left to clear up. 

In the liveliest debate of the 
federation’s annual conference 
at Brighton and one of the most 
overtly political discussions for 
years, lan Lock of Avon and 
Somerset police proposed the 
motion that “crime is inevita- 
bly linked to deprivation” and 
the federation should exert 
pressure on the Government to 
take effective action to reduce 
the level of crime. 

Mr Lock criticised the Em- 
ployment Secretary, David 
Hunt, for denying crime had 


He told delegates that they 
should ask those who policed 
large estates in urban areas 
about the links between unem- 
ployment and crime. “We do 
not seek to criticise the Govern- 
ment, but with power must go 
responsibility.” 

He asked the conference: 
“Somewhere beyond the barri- 
cade, is there a world you long 
to see?” 

Supporting the motion, Peter 
Watson of Merseyside said: 
“We live in a totally consumer- 
led world, it's impossible not to 





rist, |); 
ety, and criti 


unde 
not been deprived. 

David Kember of Kent said 
that it was “depravity not de- 
privation” that caused crime. 

Mike Bennett, 


returning ta the “days of the 


rnill-owner". 

“We're not playing politics,” 
he said. “We'd be no good at 
politics — we're much too 
honest.” 

George Crichton of Mersey- 
side accused the motion's oppo- 


Roger Phillips of the Metro- 
politan Police, who worked 
with young offenders, said that 
a growing proportion of young 
people had never worked.“Is it 
any wonder some of them turn 
to crime?" 

The motion was defeated 
heavily, with three-quarters of 
the 1,100 delegates voting 
against it. 





Officers to vote on ‘right to carry 
firearms in course of normal duties’ 


Ponce officers up to the 
rank of chief 
are to be bailoted as to 
whether they wish to have 
the “right to carry 
in the course of normal 
duties’, writes Duncan 
Campbeil 

Delegates at the Police Fed- 
eration’s annual conference 
in Brighton yesterday voted 
overwhelmingly for a motion 
from the Surrey branch call- 

for a referendum, which. 
Keep the debate on the 

arming of police high on the 
political agenda. 

Earlicr this week, the fed- 
eration's constables commit- 
tee published a Gallup poll of 


found that only 22 per cent 
said they wanted all officers 
routinely armed. However, 
in the Metropolitan and City 
police, 63 per cent believed 
that all officers should have 
access to firearms. 

Yeaterday’s vote means 
that all 126,000 tion 
members, including ser- 
geants and inspectors, will 
have the chance to vate. 

The joint central commit- 
tee of the Federation will 
Ineet today to discuss the Jo- 
gistics of the referendum, 
but it is unlikely to be before 
the autumn. The Gailup poll 
cost 233,000; and tht referen- 
dum ts tikely to cost consid- 


2,000 of its members which prably more. 
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Police settle for £24,500 
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ve i Wa : 
But, despite theit.out-of-conn offer and’ the fact 
that iri ; 


was - 
ted at Sd? ih vo aneboree at of: 
cating bodily barm to a Coman 
He was helpi = ieee sreening on We Guwetond 
Hill Estate to move because nm ore ae Ai his ual, Pe Tily and a fellow officer, Pe Cats 
evicted. eae topher McAloon, maintained Mr had at- 
According to his statement, read in Croydon County" tacked PeTally with a piece of ‘with nails in it, 
Court on » he was thrown to the grogied by Pc kicked and punched odteers and Was unde ferix’ cope 


Richund Tully andl then Kicked sod poached x the ey 5 hear re 
to the police statian. : Bhatt, Mr § "s adlicitor, told the Gar: 

A-police doctor found be had bruising to his face gnd ‘ eite: ee apd: we a case where a citizen has 
pain and tendemess to the back of his bead and fib cage. had the task of bringing the police to account to answer 


HA ney Care 


iit Ga 


es over 
~ assault claim 


for their wrong-doing. No amount of money can com- 
Scacasa for het Was aiasi as pare af 

“Leaving aside the assault, the experience was 
- sraumnitic. These charges charges were serious, icrprisenebte of: 
ences, 

“He was highly enzious and distressed all the time be- 
tween his arrest and acquittal and was diagnosed as cuf- 
fermg from post-traumatic stress reaction.” 
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vt een wer ucuens vil lirearms dominated its conference, the Police Federation chose a marksman as chairman. Duncan Campbell reports 


Officers fear 
market force 
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final, fatal consequences in the | SE new clizirman c 
LA riots. F the Police Federation 
Dick Coyles, who retires as : is a trained 
chairman in the autumn. told i, who worked with the 
the conference: “Crime is im- tic Group. 
portant and has to be a major i and 2s a constable in the East 
Priority after our first task, the ll Ead of London. 
Protection of life. But if the : Fee ne Pronghton 
police are not there to be 4 | Sars he alms to ose the 
turned to for help and advyies ente of the federation in the 
when the citizen needs them, pie} | debate on policing and erimi- 
we believe something will go 4} mal justice and wants women 
out of our way of life which en@ ethnic minorities to be 
once last cannot be replaced” more involved in federation 
Jan Berry, an inspector in work. 

o “wee 
federation, told the conference 
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sector." 

“wedia-triendly,” been 
would lose the public's trust. ‘an officer for 26 years and is 
and with it their main source mearried with three sons His 
information. And she warned of €zperience hes been in some 
an “uncontrollable and unac- of the sharper areas of crime 
countable industry” growing in — at West End Central and 
the form of private security pat }| Cannas Row in London with 
rols. Traffic officers, she said, the serlous crime squad 
played a vital part In the fight ex 
against crime because of the [n- Wickstead, and with the 
crease of ram-raiding and || DPG. 


To increase federation 
{Muscle he may suggest 
tment talks with the 


Poli ce.vote for 
‘Sharpzshooter 


Mr Broughton sags that he 
would like to see more 
Wolten and minority 


cept anyone who 
discriminates by race or 


He was nat concerned 


‘which political Was in 
power: 


terms, we have to 
ve a relationship with the 
public,” 


He will now head an 

tion of 128,000 offi. 

cers and his pay will be that 

of a chief inspector, around 
230.000, 


The thin 
black line 


It’s not just guns 
that divide the 
Police. Attitudes 
towards race are 
also less than 
united, DUNCAN 
CAMPBELL hears 


HEN Barry Thomp- nN. 
son filled in his police 
application form 12 


years ago, he took it 
along to his local police station. 
The officer behind the desk ex- 


this in for you?” 

Now a detective constable, 
Thompson recently won dam- 
ages from Kent police for racial 
abuse suffered during a training 
course. His victory comes at a 
time when a number of police 
officers have been publicly com- 
plaining about race-awareness 
courses and a Police Federation 
representative was censured for 

, Sugeestions about the criminal- 
;. ity of black people. 

Thompson was attracted to 
the police by advertisements 
positively welcoming young 
black recruits following the 
early-cighties riots. His mother, 
and a local beat officer in Peter- 
borough, where he had grown 
up, had encouraged him to join. 
He had four O levels and was fit 
and strong. “I was curious as 
hel] about the job and deter- 
mined, too. Nothing was going 
to put me off.” 

On his initial course 
at Ashford in Kent he was the 
only black officer among 300 
recruits. “I remember having 
just got my room key and walk- 
ing past a group of other young 
officers and hearing one of them 
saying, ‘Who's got the nigger in 
their room?’ Many of them had 
never spoken to a black person 
before. There were the usual 
insults and on one occasion one 
of them said something about 


me being stupid and it coming 


DC Thompson: a contender 
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was as British as the rest of 
them, if not more so, but con- 
cluded by saying that “every 
home should have one”, 

“T can still remember the 


ing to b 


Thompso 
officer inc Cambridge, where he 
was taken under the wing of a 
constable with 17 years’ experi- 
ence. “He was excellent. He was 
very, very sensitive. He didn’t 
wrap me in cotton wool but he 
was very aware of what was 
going on.” As the first black 
officer in Cambridge, he was a 
curiosity. “I learned to lip-read: 
‘Oh, look — a black police- 
man’.” Once, when a woman 
stood, gaping and pointing, his 


Mad | older ‘colleague asked her why 


she had to be so rude. To young 


: a black men, he was at first a 


curiosity but later there were 


Ss 1] taunts of “Judas”, 


There were surprises, too, 
when he began living above the 
station: “The morning I arrived 
I walked inta the canteen. There 
was a deathly silence: you could 
hear the cutlery hitting the 
table; Other officers were con- 
tinually saying things like ‘how 
did you get ini here?’. 

“There was always a feeling 
that if 1 was prepared to ditch 
my blackness, forget my cul- 
ture, it would be easier, but I 
didn’t want to do that. I'm proud 
of it — in fact, f don't know 


|] enough about my history and 


my culture so I’m certainly not 
going to abandon it just to be 
accepted.” 

He found that the public 


| mainly noted his colour when 


thert was a confrontation: “If 
there was a punch-up in a pub 
or a domestic incident, it would 
be ‘you bastard’ to the white 
officer and ‘you black bastard’ 
to me.” But some criminals ar- 


from my mother. So 1 said that | rested, he believes, were friend- 
they could say what they liked | lier to someone they saw as a‘ 
about me but if they ever in- kindred outsider. 
sulted my family [ would punch He had wanted to move into 
them in the mouth. One of the | detective work and had spells 
sind recruits, an ex-Guards- on squads dealing with shoplift- 
man, stood up for me and said | ing, drugs, even cycles. On 
that I was right to say what I did | being assigned to drugs-intelli- 
and it got better after that.” gence work at Huntingdon, he 
One of his instructing officers | found himself isolated and with- 
took him aside and kindly said | out what he saw as the. 
that he would help to prepare resotrces to do his job. He com- 
him for life outside. This took plained. And was gratified by 
the somewhat bizarre form of the result. 
referring to him as “Leroy” or “I'm very grateful to the Chief 
“Rastus” in class. The officer Constable, Ben Gunn. He en- 
once appeared to be telling the | sured things were sorted out. 
class about the eae of rac- | My work was suffering and | 
ism, informing them that Barry | felt no one understood what was 
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happening, but Mr Gunn inter- 
vened on my behalf.” 

Thompson was less happy 
with the training course in Kent 
two Mt aottion which led to the 





"ages provide 
be made public. He was disap. 


pointed that some of his col- 
leagues thought he had taken 
the action for the money. 
There has been much com- 

plaining this month by Metro- 
politan Police officers about 
having to go on race-awareness 
courses, preferring instead to be 
out catching criminals. There 
has been much huffing, too, that 
such courses smack of “political 
correctness” — a convenient 
jibe for the bashful racist. And 
Commissioner Paul Condon has 
been accused of being “‘politi- 
cally correct” because he has 
made attacking officers’ racism 
a priority. 


HOMPSON suggests that 

the officers who com- 

plain forget that a lack of 

trust in the police in 
some communities, particularly 
black ones, is preventing them 
catching criminals. And as long 
as officers believe that a black 
officer doesn't have a sense of 
humour if he objects to being 
called “Sooty", that aati 
will remain. 

“Young black people won't 
join if they read about officers 
suffering racial abuse. And the 
police need black officers if they 
are to do their job.” 

He had good backing from the 
Police Federation, he says, al- 
though he was disappointed by 
the remarks of Mike Bennett, 
the Metropolitan Police's 
branch suggesting 
that one of the greatest threats 
to law and order was posed by 


some members of the black 


community, which he later clar- 
ified to “Yardies and West In- 
dian gangs who deal in drugs". 
An inquiry has since been 
launched; Bennett could face a 
disciplinary tribunal. 

Since Lord Scarman's report 
on the relationship between the 
police andthe black commu- 


‘nity, net forces have made 


genuine But it is still 
an enormous battle to recruit, 
and retain, black officers. Barry 
Thompson says black people 
and Asians should join. He 
hopes to remain with the police. 
“But I don’t want to stay unless 
I chn be a contender.” 
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away, writes Michael 


‘The motive for the exchange is 
unclear. “It could be anything 
from to : Messing 


The incident was one of two in 
which guns were fired in the city 
fast week, In both cases, officers 
in an Armed Response Vehicle 
were mobilized. 

The Metropolitan Police an- 
nounced last week that specialist 
officers in ARVs in Loudon will 


now carry firearms openly rather i 
than have them packed away in i 


the boot. Yet in 
their counterparty are sceptical 
that the move will make an 
impact. 

By the time officers had rushed 
to the scene of the incident, in 
Chorlton, the gunmen had long 


In the 18 months that two 
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PCs powerless as 
gangland makes 


its own gun laws 


the weaponry gang members 


Firearms offences in the city in 
bead have more than doubled in five 


years, to 1,048. The Greater 
Manchester Police armoury 
holds a sample of automatic and 
semi-automatic weapons seized 
recently. I¢ includes a 9 mm In- 
gram sub-machine-gun that can 
empty a 34-round magazine in 
1.3 seconds. 

The wespons come from var- 
ous sources. Some licensed gun 
dealers also scil to criminals, 
back-street workshops reactivate 


automatic weapons that can be «side a 


legally acquired in their inactive 
form, and eastern European 
weapons can be bought cicaply 
Bate Conical aauaies 
in. A senior detective esid: ‘If you 
tan ship out a stolen car in « 
container, you can smuggle an 
awful lot of guns back in." 

The hi file has 


response 
heen the ARVs, hut 9 more auc- 





measure ia Gees the ec ead! Tool of the trade: An officer 
detective squad fram the Manchester Armed 
dedicated to tracking down Response Unit checks his 


cesaRil 
tablnhment of 


weapons and known criminals. 


of weapons has now been 


at 
Not all weapons are recovered 
police raids. One was recently 


phone kiosk, while three more 
came into police hands as a result 
of an anonymous phone call, de- 
tailing the car they were in and 
where it was parked. 

But police stress that, while the 
number of automstc weapons 
has spiralled, it is uncommon for 
them to be fired. Innocent casu- 

Sly 4 pee oka Binfi Sanlcy Ga 
of 1 mut- 

takeaway restaurant in 
Moss “side 8 a well-publicied 
excephor. 


ping im the city centre,’ taid a 
senior detective. ‘The arms 
themselves are 4 and 
move from group to group and 
criminal to criminal.’ 
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i) Met chief playing 





Gavd Roe 
Home Attairs Correspondent 


that police weapons would 


ple 
a 
i fe 
i ge 
1 


officers in a force 
Some 


ie 
ait 


*All we are saying is that if these 
officers need to draw their 


wea » they don't first have to 

spend 15 minutes on the phone 

trying to Bet hold of a 
tendent.’ 


seems to have happened aaa 
result of the drug sub-culture, the 
dangers faced by officers are far 
more extremit’. 

But for nearly all officers, he 
adeleel, his other new measure 


Condon 
pes woul be wey bode Ibe? 
would restore phypeal confi- 
dence to police on the streets. 

. bir Condon ssid he had grave 
misgivings about a fully-armed 

service. Gun-carrying ordinary 
RERCErD Gold sien receives the‘ex: 
isting, concentrated (raining pro- 
vided for specialist armed unin, 
and ‘if you failed officers in the 
Ee 8 Yo ee 
ping them from becoming police 
officers". 

In addition, the relationship 
between police and public, to an 
extent, depended on ‘recognition 

of the sacrifice invotved in an un- 


armed service 
Mr Condon also added hn 


of voice to the campaign by the 


police and M15 for legislanon in 
the autumn to restnct disclosure 
of to the defence in 
pending trials. He caid the pres- 
ent wide obligation to disclose 
virtually afl material had foreed 
the Met to drop 100 cases in the 


S aovcn call to arms 


12 months for fear of jeopar 
Sens the Cacuray of bifiedtanis 
undercover officers or surveil- 
lance i 


techniques. 

He said curbing disclosure 
would a ua ee on 
a system 
fevour of organised crime han 
the present Criminal Justice Bill's 
restnichen of the right to silence. 

_ Mr Condon accepted that the 

issue was controversial but said: 
Tis is a much about mood and 
climate 2s anything else. If you go 
eesti nae 

justice, we sho 

not be surprised if the rules devel- 
oped then in a certain way. Now 
the climate has moved on.’ 


court. He said: “We have no expe- 
rience of cases where clear evi- 
dence for court might have been 
obtained in that way. Criminals 
tend to talk im code on ithe 


eupraed W the Home Offke's 
cane ices 
present study 0 of police ‘core 
at aS which the Police Fed- 
eration denounced last week 23 4 
prelude to privatisation, pro- 
duced any ‘mayor 
But be wamed that privatisa- 
Gon of some police roles, such as 
traffic could be disas- 
rates Sates tt 
of different special- 
ities. For ple, he recalled, 
two vigilant traffic officers 
RA blowing up the 
Canary Wharf office block in 
London. 


Police 
Chief 
queries 
drug law 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Cortespondent 


CHIEF CONSTABLE 
A= Said that cannabis 

could be legalised in the 
long term and has urged a 
wider debate on the issue. His 
call, the most outspoken by a 
policeman of his rank, comes as 
a think tank publishes a report 
today calling for decriminalisa- 









drugs give young people a 
good feeling” and adda. that 
policies are not working. He is 
the most senior officer to call 
for a review of the drug laws. 
What is the real argument 
on cannabis?"’ he asks on 
tonight's BBC Panorama pro- 
gramme. “Even the most fer- 
vent people who say we should 
legalise it or decriminalise it 
don't lank for total access, do 
say it's difficult to drivd, do say 
it's likely to affect your work, 
de say it introduces a lazy, 
happy-go-lucky effect. 

“You can get people on both 
sides with convincing argu- 
ments and young people will 
choose the argument that sup- 
ports what they want to do. I 
think we need further evidence 
and a much wider debate." 

On whether he sees the possi- 
bility of legalisation in the long 
run, he says: “I think we all 
must. The legalisation I do see 
coming after an understanding 
on the effects on our society.” 

Mr Hellawell adds: “[People] 
are not being honest about the 
positive side of drugs, that 
drugs do give people a good 
feeling. A ‘buzz’ they call it. 
Some of the feelings that you 
get from some of the hard drugs 
are good. I've never taken 
them, so I'm not speaking from 
personal experience ... Of 
course, there are hugely nega- 
tive effects-as well. And unless 
we are realistic and honest and 
open, the children will only 
jump on to the positive effects.” 

Calling for drug education for 
under-12s in schools, Mr Hel- 

Turn to page 24, column 2 


Police chief 
calls for drug 
law review 


continued from page one 
lawell continues: “The current 
policies are not working. We 
seize more drugs, we arrest 
more people, but when you look 
at the availability of drugs, the 
use of drugs, the crime commit- 
ted because of and through 
people who use drugs, the vio- 
lence associated with drugs, it’s 
on the increase. It can't be 
working.” 

A report published today by 
the left-of-centre Institute for 
Public Policy Research recom- 
mends a controlled experiment 
in cannabis decriminatisation. 

Drugs and Young People, by 
Frank Coffield, professor of 
education at Durham Universi- 
ty, and Les Gofton, lecturer in 
behavioural science at Newcas- 
tle University, argues: ‘Soft 
drug use is not a problem to 
young people who feel com- 
pletely in control of it, but alco- 
hol and tobacco most certainly 
are and that is where profes- 

sional attention and parental 
concern should be directed.” 
Young people's drug-taking is 
“rational, logical and respon- 
sible’, the report says, and 
media coverage of drugs causes 
unnecessary anxiety to parents. 
The main dangers from can- 
nabis were seen as “being 
‘busted’ by the police or from 
the tobacco in the joint”. 
Official drug education, 
“based on the barely dis 


text of ‘Thou shalt not’, was lit- 
erally incredible to young 
people whose own experience 


contradicted the official line”. 
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t want to Paduce caterer riage of 
Diistics? That oes e reason it set up the Royal Com- 
mission on tstice. Yet unless the Lords unite 
today on opposition to.the government’s.move to amend 
the right to silence, even more miscarriages are going to 
occur. The ‘Justice. and Public Order Bill has 
already passed through the Commons. Today is the last 

serious chance ioe Par tan to protect the right. 

Ministers argue the criminal justice system is 
now skewed #50 mt ea in favour of professional crimi- 
nals. It is not an empty argument. The number of sus- 

refusing to answer police questions is increasing. 
Up to 16 per cent in the Metropolitan Police area — and 
10 per cent outside it — refuse to answer some questions. 
Almost half those proportions remain totally silent — 
refusing to answer all questions. Recent research since 
the Royal Commission suggests that the more serious the 
crime the more likely is the offender to say nothing. So 
the government wants to introduce the Northern Ireland 
procedure under which the refusal of suspects to answer 
questions — not-just at the police station but at the scene 
of the crime or in the back of the police car, where there 
are no tape recorders running — will be admissible in 
court. Juries will be invited to draw inferences. Prosecu- 
tors will be able to have a field day ‘in imputing guilt. 
Opponents believe we can wave farewell to the presump- 
tion of innocence. Some argue the new clause is tanta- 
mount to compelling suspects to speak. 

Both sides:in‘the argument exaggerate. Ministers 
ignore the fact that about half the people who refuse to 
answer questions end up pleading guilty — and half 
those pleading not guilty are convicted. More serious 
still, the government has produced no research into the 
Northern Ireland procedure that was introduced in 1988. 
Since the new procedure, two trends emerge, as the 
Guardian's former Northern Ireland correspondent 
showed on our law pages: convictions have declined, 
which is probably unrelated; but the standard of proof 
has been lowered, which follows directly. 

The right to silence is not an ancient right; it was 
introduced in 1850 to protect defendants from incriminat- 
ing themselves under judicial questioning. At that time 
there were over 200 capital offences. They were not 
allowed to speak at all until the end of the century. It 
now has two roles: providing important protection to 
innocent suspects, but also allowing some professional 
criminals to escape. The solution is not to introduce the 
Northern Ireland procedure, which will only increase 
the number of innocent suspects sent to prison. That will 
be disastrous for the system as well as the individuals, it 
will also reintroduce “verbals” (invented comments by 
the police), which will further undermine the system. 
What is needed is a procedure that protects the innocent 
but exposes the professional criminals. Lord Ackner’s 
amendment will do that. The right to silence would 
remain in place until the suspect reaches the police 
station. Then with the tape recorder working and a solic- 
itor in attendance, the jury could subsequently hear 
what was said —- and not said. Silences can say as much 
as words. Juries could exercise their true role: applying 
common sense to issues of fact. 


Right to silence 
battle renewed 





police suspects. 
rshak pipsloren will lead an 
attempt to restore the right for | The att 
the suspect under police ques- ai lempt to Elise 
Goning and at trial, but which follows a study by Justice of the 
attempts to meet‘eoncern over | experience in Northern 
“ambush defences" under | where similar 
wet ye defendant refuses to 
divulge case until the from 
ment he enters court. me lenis 


Justice and Public Order bil) is ee es BO 
backed by the Conservative Leader comment, page 23 
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Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 





BRE HOME Secretary, 

Michael. Howard, ap- 

peared last night on the 

point of another climb- 
down over his criminal justice 
plans after the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice unexpectedly demanded 
fresh concessions on his pro- 
posals to abolish the right to 
silence. 

In the face of strong all-party 
criticism in the House of Lords 
yesterday, Home Office minis- 
ters were forced to promise 
they would consider incorpo- 
rating a range of new safe- 
guards into the legislation 





England tops US 


restricting the suspect's right to 
silence in the face of police 
questioning. 

But an attempt by Lord Run- 
ciman, the chairman of the 
Royal Commission on Criminal 
Justice, to restore wholesale 
the historic right of silence 
under police questioning was 
defeated in a heavily whipped 
vote by 176 to 114. 

Lord Runciman warned that 
the proposal — a centrepiece of 
the Government’s law and 
order reforms -— would in- 
crease the risk of wrongful con- 
victions which could not be 
solved by tinkering with the 
proposals, 

He was supported by the Con- 
servative peer and chairman of 











the National Westminster 
Bank, Lord Alexander, who 
said the current government 
plan would scrap the tradi- 
tional police caution which 
says: "You have the right to 
remain silent but anything you 
say will be taken down and may 
be used in evidence against 
you.” The new caution will 
read: “I am going to put some 
questions to you. You are not 
obliged to answer them but if 
you do not mention now some- 
thing which you may use in 
your later defence the court 
may decide that the failure to 
mention it strengthens the case 
against you.” 

The Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Taylor, who has made clear his 








general support for the Home 
Secretary's proposals, said last 
night that the circumstances 
under which a refusal to 
answer police questions could 
be used to infer guilt were too 
widely drawn. 

“It would permit the judge to 
comment at the trial on a fail- 
ure at any stage to answer 
police questions,” he told the 
House of Lords. 

“There are cases where 
silence at or near the scene of 
the crime is particularly impor- 
tant but [ certainly believe that 
the suspect must be cautioned 


before he is exposed to the risk’ 


that his silence wil! count 
against him,” Lord Taylor said. 
In the House of Commons, 
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the Home Secretary strongly 
resisted moves by Conservative 
backbenchers to limit the 
power of judges to instruct 
juries to infer guilt from a de- 
fendant's refusal to answer 
police questions. 

The intervention of the Lord 
Chief Justice, however, puts Mr 
Howard under much greater 
pressure as his criticism 
reflects strong opposition 
within the legal establishment. 
Earlier this year, Mr Howard 
backed off swiftly when the 
Lord Chicf Justice raised objec- 
tions to a different aspect of the 
Government’s plan. 

It is also expected that Mr 
Howard will have to answer de- 
mands led yesterday by the for- 
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Howard pressed on right to silence reform ° 


mer Law Lord, Lord Ackner, 
and backed by many peers from 
all parties for farther safe- 
guards. Among the conditions 
Lord Ackner said should be 
written into the-legislation be- 
fore juries could infer guilt 
from a refusal to answer police 
questions were: that the nature 
of the accusation is explained to 
the suspect before questioning; 
that he has had an opportunity 
to consult a lawyer and that the 
interrogation is tape-recorded. 

The Home Office minister 
Earl Ferrers undertook to con- 
sider the demands but said if 
the suspect’s first response to 
the police was “mind your own 
businéss” then the court ought 
to draw its own conclusion. 


Police marksman 
_ lashes out at 
firearms ‘hysteria’ 


by RUSS LAWRENCE 


A POLICE sharpshooter blasted 
the “myths” which triggered fears 
over gun-carrying cops on 
London’s streets at the monthly 
meeting of Hackney’s police 
watchdog group. 

The crack marksman from the Met's 
Firearms Branch aimed his remarks at the 
“media's hysteria" over new-measures 
which will allow officers in special armed 
response vehicles to wear weapons openly 
on their belts. 

The new measures introduced by 
Commissioner Paul Condon last week will 
double the number of. armed response 
squads from six to 12 vehicles. 

The. three-man squads, who operate 24 
hours a day providing armed back-up to 
unarmed officers, will wear the weapons 


on their belts and no longer need the spe- 
cific authority of a senior officer before 
removing guns from metal boxes in the 
vehicles. 

Supt Michael Waldren, of the Met's 
Firearms Unit, told last Thursday's meet- 
ing of Hackney Police Community 
Consultative Group it was not a major 
step towards arming all police. 

What was written about cops carrying 
machine guns on Britain's strects was 
totally wrong, he said. 

The Heckler and Koch carbines carried 
on board the response vehicles in addition 
to the three .38 Smith and Wesson hand- 
guns were not machine guns, he 
explained. 


“Machine guns kecp firing bullets when 
you keep your finger on the trigger. The 
Heckler and Koch carbines are 10 more 
than very accurate handguns.” said Supt 
Waldren. 


He added that the arming of police was 
not strictly an issue of officers being able 
to protect themselves, but a morale issue. 

“The balance the Commissioner has to 
strike is that he maintains the morale of 
his officers at the point where they are 
ir ta 1o do their job unarmed,” he 
said. 

He said those who suggested we were 
going the way of America “didn't know 
what they were talking about” and pro- 


+ duced statistics to prove it, 


Firearms were fired by officers in 
London three times last year, six times the 
year before and once the year before that. 

The United Statics does not have nation- 
al figures, but New York police fired guns 
440 times last year. Twenty-seven people 
were killed and 8! wounded. 

“Of those, one person was killed by 
mistake and another nine wounded.” 
added Supt Waldren. 

@Hackney MP Diane Abbott this week 
condemned the Police Commissioncr’s 
measures as “an ill-considered, knee-jerk 
reaction to rising crime.” 


Murder-hunt police will attend 
Trevor Monerville’s funeral 


DETECTIVES hunting the 
killer of a man who achieved 
notoriety as a victim of alleged 
police brutality will be among 
the mourners at his funeral next 
Friday. 

Trevor Monerville, 26, was stabbed 
io death two manths ago in Trumans 
Road, Stoke Newington. 

As a 19-year-old, he sparked a huge 
campaign backed by MPs and the 
council when he was left temporarily 
paralysed and brain damaged on a life 
support machine after Stoke 
Newington police arrested him for 
breaking into a car. 

His case led to demands for a judi- 
cial inquisy from Hackney MPs Diane 
Abbott and Brian Sedgemore, and 
two years ago his parents were 
awarded £50,000 in damages alter the 
police raided the home in Richmond 
Road, Dalston, which Trevor shared 
with them. 

A New Orleans jazz band will lead 


by RUSS LAWRENCE 


the funcral procession from St John 
the Baptist Roman Catholic Church in 
King Edward's Road, Victoria Park, 
t his home and on to the City of 
sadn cemetery in Manor Park. 

“Trevor had a painful life, but we 
didn’t see any reason why his funeral 
should be downbeat,” said his father, 
John. 

Det Con Chris Singleton, who will 
attend the funeral, appealed for wit- 
nesses or information about the mur- 
der this week. 

“We are particularly keen lo hear 
from anyone who was in the vicinity 
of Trumans Road in the carly hours of 
Friday, March 19,” he said. 

“We also want to hear from anyone 
who may have heard anyone chaiting 
or boasting about their, or someone 
else’s involvement, on the 

ne. a) 
Det Con Singleton can be tele- 


phoned on 071-488 6668. 
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ihe lead by staging - 
refreshingly realistic’ 
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by 

Sapper, -author of the Bulldog 
nond ) ks — dir an 


into | .to, deal. with the 
drugs : menace. The NoW 
that idea had 


Nearly 70° years later, the 
country 
ficers are'meeting in Wakefield 
to take part in what is likely to 
be the.moat far-reaching public 
discussion they have ever 
hosted on s. Among the 
feeaeeene el ely 

tas-on the are le- 
galisation, decriminatisation 
and the licensing of drugs. The 


abo ge sou drigs Welton 
ut curren on, 
Lord @ member of 
All-Party Misuse of Drugs 
for alternative solutions and 
Keith Hellawell, chief constable 
of West Yorkshire whose 
remarks recently on Pancrama 
about the eventual posajbility 
of dpgalisation restarted the 
7 aval’ was age eer 
‘gq comments on . 
isation but what he had to say 
about the reasons take 





At) t a'benlor public figure 
’ Urigs for pleasure, et 
because, as 


doctor puts it, a 
“chemical walking stick.” Pre- 
viously, the official attitude has 
been that ‘people ‘who took 
drugs must be weak, mad, bad 
or suicidal because everyone 
knew drugs did harm, caused 
addiction and led to death. 

The Government, the police 


fudges still don’t Know the ait | isu 


ference between the various 
drugs — cooperated in thts fic- 


there 
! clans about tackling 







tion ‘and werd aided until 
tly by journalists happy to 
endorse a: world of “ 

orgies’.” As a result, a debate on 
drugs ‘far ‘removed from reality 


d 


















drugs in the Commons or 
lo None of the major politi- 


but Michael Howard, who 
addresses the pi pouce tomorrow, 
has shown little inclination for 


caine dealing rows, Mr Howard 
announced a five-fold Increased 
in fines for possessing 
cannabis. 

Tony Blair, who has had the 
opportunity to advance. the de- 
sty ciguiicant way The enter 
any Way. = 
centre Institute for Public Pol- 
Research 


experiment but the Labour 
Party remains officially op- 


the | posed to any moves, with Tony 


Banks one of the few voices 
raising the issue. The Liberal- 
Democrats disowned their Scot- 
tish organisation when it voted 
for decriminalisation but have 
offered nothing of note to the 
debate. Almost .al] politicians 


wisdom that to talk of legalisa- 
- priso i Lares b neo 

r5, po I " 
tals, schools, there are walling 
examples of the failure of tha 


; | current drugs policies. Yet 


is a terror amo oh pe 


mander John-Grieve of the Met- 
ropolitan Police said recently, 
because it would essentially be 
advilwar.. ... 

In some ways the drugs de- 
bate parallels the one on North- 
em Ireland. Again, there has 

Mm an unspoken. cross-party 
agreement to do little and hope 
that it would go away. Al- 
though Northern Ireland: and 
drugs are two of the most ex- 
pensive bilis the country has to 
pay, bath were left virtually un- 
at the last election. 

Now at least the police are to 
debate the law’on drugs. 


C ORMIAPN 
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-fthat must.be drawn is that by 


‘prohibiting drugs.we have inad- 
yertently ‘created the: motiva- 


1} Gon behind a whole new area of 
| érime, and that not only 


have 
ur best efforts failed to stem it: 


despite | ‘the likelihood is that this crime. 





users no longer faced penalties 
in some areas of the country. 


eae in have drape they wil 
e to 

Perit ascemtable and they vill 
move from soft drugs to hard 


His remarks came as the sec- 
retary-general of Interpol, Ray 
Kendall, 2 former Metropolitan 
Police officer; said the use of 


posed 
fickers should be pursued with 
all the force of the law. 


Mr Kendall told the annual | 


Association of Chief Police Offi- 


conference in Wake- | price 


cers drugs 
field: “The question .must be 
asked whether punishment of 
convicted persons [for posses- 
sion] is always the most appro- 
priate response.” 

Keith Hellawell, Chief Con- 
stable of West Yorkshire and 
chairman of the Acpo drugs 
sub-committee, said that in 
many parts of the country soft 
drugs had in effect been decrim- 
inalised, with 50 per cent of 
cases of possession resulting in 
acaution, with no court appear- 
ance or fine. Ten years ago, the 
figure had been 1 per cent. 

He stressed that he was 
merely to stimulate de- 
bate, and more international 
research was needed on the ef- 
fects of different drugs policies. 

Last night the Home Secre- 
tary, Michael setts issued a 
statement saying: “This Gov- 
ernment has no intention of le- 
galising any currently banned 
roe To do so would be bound 
increase th 


inflicted on the young.” 

In contrast with his stance, 
Lord Mancroft, a Conservative 
peer and member of the ali- 
party parliamentary group on 
the misuse of drugs, told the 
conference that drugs should be 
sold to those who wanted them 
at a cross between an off- 
licence and a chemist. 

He said the Department of 


Health’s anti-drugs Ewer 
attracted children to 

Lord -Mancroft, 
the Drug ‘and Alcohol Founda- 
tion charity, said the use of the 
criminal law had 


la failed. ) 
“The inescapable conclusion 


icles: 


‘|. will increase as drug use 
incréases.”’ : 


‘Over the last two decades the 


) emphasis had been on attempt- 


ing to reduce supply rather 


‘than demand, he said. The in- 


crease.in crime resulting from 
the failure of this policy was ar- 
guably ya Digger problem than 


will | drug 


Although people of all politi. 
cal persuasions ‘realised tha 
the'present policy was foomed, 
many politicians were fright- 
ened to look at the other op- 
os . “The words ‘legalisation’ 
tion’ — which 
|i a rather mealy-mouthed way 


ogres they are 
made out to be if we look at 
them in a rational manner.” 

Lord Mancroft suggested that 
supplying drugs at a realistic 
through. government-con- 

lied outlets would eliminate 

e black market. 

Lord Mancroft, whose speech 
was warmly applauded, also 
said: “The publicity campaigns 
of which the Department of 
Health is so fond seem only to 
attract children to drugs. No 
one has ever been scared off 
drugs.” 


@ The European Commission's 
huge overseas Ae ald budget could 
be used to put pressure on 
drug-producing countries and 
states along the supply routes 
under a plan approved by the 
commission yesterday, writes 
John Carvel, 

The scheme represents an at- 
tempt to use untested powers in 
the Maastricht Treaty to de- 
velop a more co-ordinated 


policy. 

Padraig Flynn, the social af- 
fairs commissioner, said he 
hoped the programme would 


C yAboran 
A-6 Fh 


form the European component . 


of a global drugs initiative 
which the United States is anx- 
ious to promote. 

He said there would be no at- 


WN Peeu 
Union should be responsible for 
spreading information on how 
to reduce demand for drugs and 
strengthening .co-operation be- 
tween. national law and order 


of prodtic 
ivdlve trad treaties. . ; : 
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(Police 








rfl pleat te yesterday 
‘con- 


expunge the word “decriminal- 
isation’’ from the police 
vocab 


The move: ‘came as the Home. |. 


Secretary, Michael. Howard, 
yesterday closet 


oseii the door on- 


the debate on the legalisation of 
drugs and accused those who 
talked of decriminalisation of 
' being “mealy mouthed”: 

-Mr Howard acted swiftly to 
dampen down discussion of de- 
criminalisation at the Associa- 
tion of Chief Police Officers 

drugs conference in 


secretary 

Ray Kendall, called for posses- 
sion of all drugs by users to be 
decriminalised and the Chief 
Constable of West Yorkshire, 
Keith Hellawell, said that in 
parts of the omy soit drugs 
were effectively decriminalised 
because police only cautioned 
people found in possession of 
them. 

A conference working party 
on legalisation and decriminal- 
See eaitestion * a felt 

on and. fe 
that cannabis should remain a 
controlled substance. 

The working recom- 
mended abando the term 
decriminalisation because it 


ine with drugs was stil needed. 

Another working party 
recommended that police 
should concentrate on “anti- 
| social users” rather than “rec- 
reational users”. David Phil- 
lips, Chief Constable of Kent, 











avoid 


drugs. row 
with Howard £ 


_ i 
i + oe a | 





= 


told the-conference thatj with 
limited resources it was neces- 
sary to-set priorities. “Wayne 
the glue sniffer, Terry the ad- 
dict and Sean the‘burglar” were 
the anti-social users who 
caused most damage to society. 


Mr Howard told the confer- 


ence that research suggested 


that there were 125,000 heroin 


addicts and 250,000 registered 
amphetamine users. There had 


been a 21 per cent increase in 
the numiber of new addict noti- 


fications in 1992, although this 


increase could be partly 
attributable to the success in 
persuading existing drug users 
to seek treatment, he said 

Mr Howard criticised moves 
towards decriminalisation or 
not enforcing the existing laws: 
“To maintain criminal laws on 
the statute book while deliber- 
ately deciding not to enforce 
them is to bring the whole of 
the criminal law into disrepute. 
I do not believe we can counte- 
nance a pick and choose atti- 


tude to law enforcement.” 


He argued that legalising only 
soft drugs such as cannabis 
would encourage the use of all 
drugs. It would send the wrong 
message to young people about 
what society found acceptable. 

“Facile comparisons with 
tobacco and alcohol take us no- 
where, especially when we are 
these days more acutely aware 
_ ae damage they can do,” he 


“This government has no in- 
tention of legalising any cur- 
rently banned drugs,” said Mr 
“To do so would be 
bound to increase the human 
and social damage, especially 
that inflicted on the young. 
Drugs are harmful. 

But Mr Howard ried that 
enforcement alone would never 
solve the drugs problem. The 
tong-term aim was to persuade 
Successive generations that 
drugs use was “socially unac- 
ceptable, pointless and unfash- 
ionable, as well as illegal, un- 
healthy and wrong.” 


Yardie violence 
‘key to contro?’ 


oleae 


ore per at 


sicpthisie: 


persia her baybs Peng oie iron—-to 


were hidden, a police 
erence heard yesterday. It 
au an fence. being used escalat- 
ing violence 

those involved Jamaican 
crime groups. 

Detective Sergeant John 
Brennan of the South East 
regional crime squad, who has 
studied Jamaican crime groups 
in Britain, Jamaica and the 
United States, said “crack” co- 
caine seizures had gone 
“through the roof.” The groups, 
or Yardies as they have become 
known, were mainly respon- 
sible for that increase, he told 
the Association of Chief Police 
Officers drugs conference in 
Wakefield. 

Those most at risk from Yar- 
die violence were law abiding 
black communities in inner ay 
areas, he said. “This has noth 
ing to do with race. This has to 
do with criminals.” 

Mr Brennan, 2 former school 
teacher who has done a thesis 
at Exeter University on Yar- 
dies, a ssh Ves etre 
based on lo: terviews 

eeerinale He pre- 
ferred the term ‘Jamaican 
crime group” to Yardie. The 
use of violence and their ability 
to travel internationally at 
speed were key factors in their 
control of the lucrative crack 


_ trade, he said. 


As an example of the violence 
he cited the case of a Nigerian 
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womans dre eas had 
di mali F fn igo and taken to 
a fat in don. 
4 ere: ked 
and'd a) 4face 
and i with an eléctric 
persuade - her.~to’ tell 
them where her drugs were. 

When she stil] refused to talk, 


boiling water was poured over 


by | her face until she co-operated. 


No one had been arrested for 
the attack, and the woman had 
since been arrested for heroin 
trafficking. 

Status was vital to the Jamai- 
can crime groups, Mr Brennan 
said. And it was won by the usec 
of violence and the ownership 
of firearms. 

Jamaican crime groups were 
an example of “disorganised or: 
ganised crime” with the groups 
having a non-hierarchical 
structure. “There are no Mr 
Bigs but loads of Mr Bigen- 
oughs” said Mr Brennan. “But 
one thing is clear: this violent 
group of international crimi- 
nals are present and organised 
in our very own back yards.” 

@ Alistair Ramsay, regional ad- 
viser in health education for 
Strathclyde regional council, 
warned the conference that 
“shock/horror” tactics which 


was |aim to scare children away 


from drugs could be counter- 
productive. 

Too often adults talked at 
rather than taJking to children 
about drugs and their messages 
were ignored, he said. 

Mr Ramsay said that health 
warnings to children did not 
seem to work. It might be more 
productive to tell them they 
were being “conned”. 
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Jazz hand leads 
Trevor Monerville’s 
funeral cortege 


A NEW ORLEANS jazz band led the 
funeral procession of murder victim 
Trevor Monerville — the Hackney man 
who six years ago achieved notoriety as 
the victim of alleged police brutality. 

The. 26-year-old was stabbed to death in 
Trumans Road, Stoke Newington, two months 
ago. 

Ag a 19-year-old, he became the focus for a 
huge campaign after he was left temporarily 
paralysed and brain-damaged on a‘life sup- 


port machine after being arrested by Stoke’ 


Newington police and taken to Brixion Prison. 


When his father went to the police station, 


they had no record of hint and it wasn't until 
two days later that he discovered his son had 
been transferred with serious head injuries 
from the prison hospital to St Thomas's 
Hospital. 

Murder squad detectives were among the 
mourners at the funeral held in St John the 
Baptist Roman Catholic Church in King 
Edward's Road, Victoria Park, last Friday fol- 
lowed by cremation at City of London crema- 
forium in Manor Park. 

Also present were Trevor's two sons, seven- 
year-old Trevor junior and Francis, three. 
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Slapping boy 





*L Bid 


costs‘policeman 
£150in fine and 
compensation 


POLICEMAN who 
lapped a 14-year-old 
boy’s face was fined £100 and 
ordered to pay him £50 con 
pensation yesterday. 

PC Steve Guscott, aged 42, 
has also been summoned to a 
disciplinary hearing before 
the Chief Constable of Avon 
and Somerset, David Shat- 
tock, next month. 

The 14-year-old — whom 

tes. in Bridgwater, 
Somerset, ruled could not be 
named — sat at the back of 
the court to hear PC Guscott, 
a part-time lifeboatman, 
plead guilty to common 
assault. 

The youth went to the 
police to complain after 
being slapped in the face by 
PC Guscott, who had been 
called to disperse a rowdy 
gang of teenagers near his 
own home in Minehead, 
Somerset. 

Ian Wilson, defending, 
said: ‘“‘He simply wanted 
them to stop the noise and go 
home.” 

The assault happened 

ered 


the boy by himself. “He got 
hold of the boy by the lapels 
intending to speak to him 
and as he did slapped him on 
the cheek. It was no more 
and no less than he would do 
with his own son if he had 


‘for assistance, which was not | 


available. Police officers are 
open to constant ridicule 

ungsters who know 
we are short of resources and 
take full advantage of it. We 
are just trying to keep the top 
on it all.” 


CURRIN 
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Flood of support for PC 
who slapped boy’s face 





Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T is destined to be 
known as the Clip on 
the Ear case provoked 


widely differing responses from 
police organisations, lawyers, 
children’s rights groups and 
former officers yesterday. 

Dozens of people rang the 
headquarters of Avon and Som/ 
erset police in support of PC 
Steve Guscott, who on Monday 
was fined £100 by Bridgwater 
magistrates and ordered to pay 
£50 compensation to a teenage 
boy he had struck. 

The fine — and the fact that 
the officer could lose his job at 
a disciplinary hearing to be 
held on July 22 — provoked out- 
rage from Conservative MPs 
and police officers Dut support 
from children’s legal organisa- 
tions and lawyers specialising 
in civil actions against violent 
police officers. 

PC Guscott slapped the 14 
year-old in the face after he 
been called to disperse a gang of 
youths near Minehead, Somer- 
set, last March. 

The youths had been taunt- 
ing pensioners Thelma and 
Arthur Campbell by banging on 
their door and running away. 
PC Guscott said he was abused 
when he arrived on the scene. 
He took the boy by the lapels 
and slapped him. The boy suf- 
fered a nosebleed, said his 
mother. 
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Steve Guscott . ss still © 
faces disciplinary hearing 


Dick Coyles, chairman of the 
Police Federation, said their 
switchboard had been inun- 
dated with calls of support and 
offers to pay the officer's fine. 

“This is a dilemma that all 
police officers face when they 
try to enforce standards of be- 
haviour that appear to have 
gone out of fashion, such as 

and consideration for 
the elderly. The calls show that 
the public understand that di- 
lemma,” he said. 

“A widely respected officer, 
who does a lot of voluntary 
work, finds his career in jeopar- 
dy through one error of 
judgment.” 

The local Police Federation 
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spokesman,” Robin Hobbs, said 
that messages of support and 


|} offers to pay the policeman's 


fine showed the high degree of 
support from the public for. the 
police service. 

Geoffrey Dickens, Tory MP 
Littieborough and 
Saddleworth, said: ‘This police 


'] officer should not have been 


put in this terrible position. He 
should have been given a 
In ee 

The parents of the boy, who 
cannot be named for legal 
reasons, have received “hate” 
telephone calls. Callers have 
suggested that the boy’s father, 
who is Spanish, should “go 
back where he came from.” The 
boy’s mother said that they ap- 
peared to have been turned into 
“villains.” 


There was also less sympathy 
for the officer in other quarters. 
Valerie Wiliams, of the Chil- 
dren's Legal Centre, said: “It’s 
inexcusable. it is more disturb- 
ing that it is a police officer in- 
volved. He should be setting 
higher standards and ought not 
to be resorting to violence 
against a 14-year-old.” 

Raju Bhatt, a solicitor who 
has brought a series of success- 
ful civil actions against the Met- 
ropolitan police for assaults by 
police officers, said: “I wish 
that such positive action was 
taken when much more serious 
crimes were committed by the 
police.” 


Leader comment, page 23 
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Aid for domestic 





violence victims 





Clare Dyers a 
Lega! Correspondent — 


HE Government is to 

reform the law on domes- 

tic violence to protect a 
wider range of victims and 
make it easier to arrest 
perpetrators. 

The changes, announced yes- 
terday by Lord Mackay, the 
Lord Chancellor, will extend 
protection now covering only 
spouses and cohabitees to a 
range of le linked by do- 
mestic or family relationships. 

Where violence has occurred 
or been threatened, courts will 
normally be required to attach 
a power of arrest to an order 
forbidding one party from mo- 
lesting the other. This allows 
the police to-arrest.the person 
breaking the order. At present, 
many judges are reluctant to 
attach such a power to domestic 
violence injunctions. 

The measures, to be intro- 
duced “when a suitable oppor- 
tunity occurs’, will-implement 
most of. the recommendations 
of a ae will rati 
two years. ago. They, will rao 
nallse an arca-of the law. widely 
criticised for inconsistencies, 
loopholes and anomalies. , 
| Critics have pointed out that 
| the present law gives little pro- 
tection to fermer wives and ex- 
cohabitee : 
most’ Likely to resort to Violence 
include ex-partners wha refuse 
to acknowledge that a relaticn- 
ship {s over. 

Relationships to be covered 
by the new measures are: 

4 Spouses and ex-spouses 

C] Present and former 
cohabitees 

() People who 
in the same househo 

O Certain close relatives 

0 Co-parents of a child 

O Parties toa family court case 

People linked by these 
relationships will be, able ,to 


: ca 

















 Commissipnn report : 


s, although those: 


live or have lived | gaged 


apply for non-moiestation 
orders against each other, stop- 
pes speciflc behaviour or “mo- 

estation’’ generally. This 
would include serious pestering 
or harassment as well as vio- 
lence. Children will also be pro- 
tected. 

Former and current spouses 
and cohabitees, and others in 
the prescribed Pc incitnty de 
with a legal right to occupy the 
home -= for example, as joint 
owners and tenanis — will be 
able to apply for occupation 
orders, yiving one party the 
right to live there and exclud- 
ing the other. 

Spouses and others with @ 
legal right of occupation will be 
able to apply to exclude the 
other indefinitely. Otherwise, 
occupation orders will be for a 
maximum of six months, 
renewable for six months at a 
time. 

In cases of actual or threat- 
ened violence, courts would be 
required to attach a power of 
arrest to an order, unless the 
applicant or child would'beme- 
quately pratected without guch 
BPOwor. : ui? BS 
At, pregent, .most damestic 
violence injunctions do rot’ th- 
clude a power of arrest. Of 
nearly 26,000 non-molestation 
injunctions ted in 1992, 
only 9,660 had a power of arrest 
attached, and in the North-east 
fewer than one in six. 

The Government has rejected 
a Law Commission recommen- 
dation that police should be 
given power to apply for orders 
on behalf of victims too cowed 
by violence to act themselves. 
The commission recommended 
that the remedies should also 
be available to those once en- 
to each other and those 
in, or formerly in, a sexual 
relationship. But the Govern- 
ment has decided their inclu- 
sion would. pose problems of 
definition and proof, and would 
not be justified. 
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‘Clip on the 
ear’ boy’s| 
/family in fear 


reasons, were hard-w 
and law-abiding and had bel 
up their own small busines 
The father, who is from soutl 
ie rae se been told t 
e wher 
set “clip on the ear” | from. The boy haa aoe nee 
case are considering | able to go to school since th 
eaving their home because of | case became public 
ee om ee it down, their “They are very sympathett 
share yesterday. to the police and accept tha 
Bes nate hes a eas (ey have a difficult task,” M. 
Hospital tor hee iidurtoa whieh | the officer ( te neceeaee 
the lawyer said were more serl- | 8 : h d Wee mice eee 
ous than a “clip on the ear” Soul’ hore rabiliceke we 
: ve disci 
aon viegegd PC Steve Gus- / themselves, That ee 
cott was ed £100 by Bridg- | parents they are," 
a noe aiee after plead- | Mr Napier also said that the 
yearokd boy while, teving 0) | Cov ee eaely inlsrepre 
disperse youths allegedly pes. | the thug. hog age ‘eee aed 
ih 
a fs an ny couple on the | he gg beige celle as “He 
dee ad har oeoieges has never appeared in a juve- 
aces a disciplin- | nile court or been cautioned. 


next month, at | Completely unfounded and un- 









Duncan Campbell 

Crime Correspondent 

HE family of the boy at 
the centre of the Somer- 







Their lawyer, John 

Said he had advised ie eras 

lice were aware 

for thelr | that threatening ph calls 

con- | had been made 4 the family. 
PC Guscott, who has been in 

the police for more than 20 


have had people telling them to 
‘watch your house’, it has been 


very upsetting for them." ally and locall 
Mr Napier said the couple, | bers of the public have offered 
fin 


who cannot be named for legal 
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THE east London community has 
repeated its appeal for further 
investigation into the activities of 
the Stoke Newington police fol- 
lowing a spate of incidents re- 
cently, which they claim lends 
credence to the view that certain 
officers based at the station exult 
in their notoriety. 

Stoke Newington local David 
Charles’ testimony at Snares- 
brook Crown Court last week 
gave a-horrific account of 
injuries he alleges he received 
from Stoke Newington officers 
who came to his home in the dead 
of night last winter. 

Mr Charles ‘suffered facial in- 
juries during his arrest: which 
necessitated a 36 hour stay in 
hospital. Ten police officers, 


BI 


including one Inspector, straight- 
faced told the court they 
believed Mr Charles’ injuries 
were “self inflicted”. 

Mr Charles faces charges of 
attempted wounding and affray. 
Police officers claim he tried to 
stab several of their colleagues 
with a 7% inch knife they found 
down the back of his trousers; Mr 
Charles does not possess a holster 
and there is no record of any cuts 
or wounds consistent with his hav- 
ing carried a knife in the manner 
the police officers describe. 

Eyewitness testimony provided 
by Mr Charles’ neighbours detail 
a terrifying ordeal suffered by Mr 
Charlies at the hands of rampag- 
ing police officers who assaulted 
him while his hands were cuffed 


behind his back. 

The case is set to conclude 
this week. 

Such savagery represents a far 
from an isolated incident in an 
area where most inhabitants are 
able to repeat anecdotes of at 
least one apalling confrontation 
with the local constabulary, 
whether through personal experi- 
ence or that of friends, relatives 
or neighbours. 

In the past month alone there 
have been at least four incidents 
which ended“in -mass arrests fol- 
lowing alleged brutality by officers. 

Witnesses to an attack by offic- 
ers at the conclusion of the Hack- 
ney Homeless Festival last 
month allege they saw a man 


beaten.to the ground with a riot 
shield while he was holding a 
small child whilst another wit- 
ness testified to seeing a man 
dragged from a wheelchair and 
assaulted by officers. 

Locals claim the appetite for 
violence displayed by some offic- 
ers precludes their effectiveness 
as law enforcers; for example, 
when residents on an estate 
attempted to effect citizen’s 
arrest on youths allegedly 
caught redhanded interfering 
with cars last week but whilst 
they were giving chase the police 
arrived and promptly proceeded 
to arrest the residents, allowing 
the alleged vandals to go on 
their merry way. 

Last February the Police Com- 
plaints Authority submitted a re- 
port to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, on allegations of 
corruption against 27 Stoke 
Newington police officers. 

Amidst protests that the num- 
ber represented “a few bad apples 
in the barrel” there was wide- 
spread condemnation of the man- 
ner in which a collective blind eye 
was turned to seemingly blatant 
police involvement in the local 
drug trade. The Crown Prosecu- 
tions Service pledged to announce 
criminal charges as soon as possi- 


Stokey residents pay for police notoriety in blood 


ble, but four months later charges 
have yet to be preferred. 

The Hackney Community De- 
fence Association [HCDA) referred 
a report to the Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, insisting on a 
judicial inquiry into policing in 
Hackney and Stoke Newington. 

The Home Secretary's office 
publicly gave a commitment to 
thoroughly investigate the matter 
at the height of the furore. Howev- 
er, within weeks a private letter 
from the Home Office told the 
HCDA that they no longer believed 
an inquiry was necessary. 

“This type of unwillingness to 
take our concerns seriously is 
precisely the type of inaction that 
has had such disastrous consequ- 
ences for our community,” said a 
spokesman for the HCDA. 

“There is a particular relief 
operating at Stoke Newington 
which appears to relish the notor- 
iety its actions have gained for its 
members, as well as the increas- 
ing prevalence of these situations 
where citizens are assaulted and 
then charged with offences is 
damaging the quality of life en- 
joyed by these people,” he added. 
“We demand that the Home Sec- 
retary initiate a public inquiry at 
the earliest possible opportunity, 
or sooner.” 


Police sergeant 
demoted for slap 


LONG-serving police ser- 





even though the boy's parents 
backed the officer. 
David Moore was down- 


graded to constable about 10. 


days ago after an internal disci- 
plinary hearing at the Devon 
and Cornwall force's headquar- 
ters at Middlemoor, Exeter. He 
is understood not to be facing 
any criminal 

The disclosure follows the 


case involving PC Steve Gus- | da 


cott of Avon and Somerset, who 
was fined and ordered to pay 
compensation to a boy whose 
face he slapped. 

A spokesman for Devon and 
Cornwall police yesterday con- 
firmed that a sergeant had been 
demoted in rank to PC. “He was 
charged with abuse of his au- 
thority. Because the matter is 
‘the subject of internal disci- 
pline I can go no further.” 


Cumann 


geant has been demoted | was 
after slapping.a youth, ously 








PC Moore, who is in his 50s, 
is understood to have a previ- 


been moved and now lives in 
Plymouth. A police sourcé 
revealed the boy’s mother had 


Alan Salisbury of the 
Devon and Cornwall Police Fed- 
eration said: “He can decide 
whether to appeal against the 
severity of the sentence.” 
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US baton extends — 


long arm of t 





Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


HE Home Secretary 
finally -.agreed_ to. 
lengthen the. long arm. 
TH Of the law by IU Tiches- 


yesterday, when he gave the go- 
ahead for a US side-hardied ba 
ton to_be issued to any 
thatwants it ~*~ 
The move follows campaigns 
by police staff associations 
seeking greater protecti 





' force 


on for 
their members. Knife attacks 
on officers have been increas- 
ing, and only four days ago a 
constable was stabbed to death 
in Glasgow. — 

Michael Howard announced 
that the baton had been given 
official approval after trials 
were successfully completed in 
13 police forces. 

“The police trials have 
proved the expandable side- 
handled baton is an effective 
and popular piece of kit,” said 
Mr Howard. “They show that 
the public do not find the sight 
of officers carrying these ba- 
tons unacceptable.” 

Mr Howard, who acts as the 
police authority for London, 
can authorise the use of the ba- 
tons in the capital. “We ask the 
police to do a difficult and dan- 











gerous job, often putting their 
own lives at risk to help 
others,” he added, “We must 
cle them the protection they 
n ui 


The trials of the expandable 
ed baton took .place 
rmecieny uk ¥ A fur- 







sion of the side-handled batons. 
He believed they gave the police 
an intimidating appearance and 
he was reluctant to introduce 
them -to Britain as they had 
been used by Los Angeles offi- 
cers when beating up Rodney 
King in the incident which led 
eventually to the LA riots. 

Mr Howard reversed this de- 
cision. But the batons which 
have been tested look less 
threatening because they are 
no bigger than existing batons 
until extended. 

Some parts of the country are 
already familiar with the poly- 
carbonate batons which spring 
from 13.5 inches to two feet 
long at a flick of the wrist, 
much like an umbrella. 

The side handle makes it 
more effective against a knife 


he law 


attack, and it can parry blows 
better than the traditional 
baton. 

The Association of Chief 
Police Officers welcomed the 
announcement, saying the ba- 
tons were an essential of a 


catnpaipir-to~“secureefrective” 
‘protective equipment for” our 


members doing a dangerous job 
on the streets.” 

The former Metropolitan 
Police commander, Alec Mar- 
noch, who now works as a con- 
sultant to forces in the United 
States, Australia and Asia, wel- 
comed the move but said he be- 
lieved the batons were a “‘half- 
way house”. Irritants sprays 
such as pepper-gas, as used in 
America, would offer the police 
greater protection, he said. 

@ The Home Office review of 

the core functions of the police 

will not now end in September 

but will continue into next 

year, it was confirmed yester- 
day. The review has aroused’ 
strong feelings within the | 
police, some of whom claim it 

cowd end in police jobs being 

cut by a third, as functions such 

as traffic policing are 

privatised. 





Police give up bail chases 





Angeila Johnson 





RIMINALS who jump 
bail and flee to other 
areas of the country are 
likely to remain at large be- 
cause it has become too expen- 
sive to chase them, say senior 
members of a police force. 

Warrants for some suspects 
will no longer be logged on the 
police national computer to 
alert other forces, according to 
police chiefs in Avon and Somi- 
ersct in an_ internal 
memorandum. 

The move marks a dramatic 
U-turn for Chief Constable 
David Shattock, who led a 
national campaign for stricter 
laws on bail bandits. 
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He had called for more pow- 
ers to lock up suspects, after it 
was revealed one in three 
crimes were committed by 
poopie released by courts on 


Police say they cannot justify 
spending £1,000 to send officers 
as far afield as Scotland to trace 
criminals who have fled the 
force area, unless their offences 
are particularly serious. 

The Home Office is 
apparently ‘‘gravely con- 
cerned” about police forces de- 
ciding which offenders to pur- 
sue and which to ignore, but 
accepted that there was no law 
to prevent them doing so. 

The cash-saving scheme, ex- 
pected to run for a six-month 
trial, has angered many offi- 


Ll- 6-44 


cers. One said: “I dread to think 
what the victims of these of- 
fences will think about it. This 
is the sort of thing that is lower- 
ing police morale.” 

Offences covered by the ex- 
periment include assault, theft 
and criminal under 
£750 and burglaries under £150. 

Inspector Phil Nicholls said: 
“We are suffering from consid- 
erable financial restraints just 
like everyone else. Sending offi- 
cers to collect offenders is very 
expensive ... If a person has 
only committed shoplifting and 
ends up in Scotland can we 
really justify spending £1,000 
travelling up to get them? 

“Tt is a dilemma but it simply 
does not make economic 
sense." 
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iHome Affairs Editor 


HE Home Secretary, 
Michael Howard, yester- 
day came under intense 
“pressure to drop: his opposition 
ito a new criniinal offence’ of 
‘racial violence after the all- 
party Commons home’ affairs 
‘Select committee announced its 


‘support for tougher race crime 


‘jaws. 

, ‘The MPs’ report, the result of 
ia year's investigation into the 
‘rising tide of racial attacks and 
harassment in Britain, recom- 
imends that two new criminal 
.offences be created to make it 


‘easier to prove a racial motiva-. 


tion i In court, and suggests that 
‘additional sentences of up to 
‘five years should be available 
‘for race crimes. 
| Their report comes after criti- 
-cism last week of a three-month 
iprison sentence imposed on 
(Richard Edmonds, a_ leading 
ember of the British National 
Party, for taking part in ‘a vio- 
‘lent attack on a black man 
which left him scarred for life. 
“We are in no doubt that 
racial attacks and racial harass- 
ment, and the spread of litera- 
ture which preaches racial ha- 
tred, are increasing and. must 
be. stopped,” the MPs’ report 
concludes. 


“If racism is allowed to grow™ 


unchecked, it will begin to cor- 
rode the fabric of our open and 
tolerant society. As racism is 
spreading so rapidly, time is 
short. We therefore urge the 


Government and the police to |: 


implement our recommenda- 
tions without delay.” 

They give fresh support to 
the all-party group of peers 


which will next week renew its 


attempt to include the ‘new of- 
fences in the Criminal Justice 
and Public Order bill. 

But the committee, chaired 
by the Conservative MP, Sir 
Ivan Lawrence, also warns that 
there is no point in amending 
the law if victims believe the 
police are racist and fail to 
report the. crimes committed 
against them. Only one in 16 
racial attacks are. officially 
reported, say the MPs. 

The inquiry reveals that. al- 
though the police ‘have taken 
considerable steps in recent 
years to eradicate racist behav- 
iour within their ranks, there 


are only 31 ethnic minority offi-_ 


cers above the rank of sergeant. 
The report notes that there is 
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a total of 1,900 black:or_ Asian 


police officers; from this base, 


L5 per cent of the force, at the 
current rate of rate it 
will take until 2030 — 


— before the police match: h the. 


ethnic minority proportion in 
the population as‘a whole. ~ 
Homie Office ministers have 
repeatedly rejected calis to cre- 
ate new offences to deal with 
racially motivated‘ crimes, . ar- 
guing that they might sour race 
relations and “provide'a handle 


.to those who like to argue that 


the law vives black people a 
privileged position anyway”. 

The MPs ey asta 
this ‘view. “We™ te ‘that 
charge,” they say. mE is clear 
that racial incidents affect 
whites, blacks; and ‘Asians. In 
this report we have been’ 
colour-blind. Our recommenda- 
tions apply to all racially-moti- 
‘vated incidents, whatever the’ 
victim’s race.” 

They suggest that whenever 
there is a charge of violent ‘as- 
sautt and there is sufficient evi- 
dence that it was motivated by 
colour, race, ethnic origin, or 
nationality; the-jury shduld be 
invited to. consider. an addi- 
tional charge; if proved, an 
extra sentence of up to five 
years’ imprisonment would ‘be 
imposed. . 

The MPs alsv argue that the 
Home Secretary's recently an- 
nounced extra public order 
‘powers to deal with the prob- 
lem‘ of general harassment do 
not go far enough, and the max- 
imum fine of £1,000 is 
inadequate. 

“This offence does not. take 
account of the real seriousness 
of many of the actions diat 
make up ‘racial harassment,” 
they say. ‘“‘Daubing on the wall 
may be criminal daniage but 
the fact that it-is a swastika, 
which causes more than ordi- 
nary distress to the victim, is 


‘not taken into account. 


“Damage to the victim's car, 
trespass of the victim's prop- 
erty, or excreta dropped 
through the victim’s letterbox, 
might all be covered by existing 
offences,' but none take account 
of the fact that the victim was 
black or.a Jew," say the MPs. . 

The MPs considered and 


British National Party, arguing 

that such groups would only, re- 

emerge under a new name.. 
Home Affairs Committee: 


Racial Attacks and‘ Harassment; . 
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Travellers 

Claim police 
Jumping gun 
on sites law 


Duncan Campbell on New Age woes 


EW Age travellers 
claim that Jocal coun- 
cils and police forces 


are trying to enforce 
parts of the Criminal Justice 
and Public Order Bill before it 
becomes law next month, and 
are driving them from county 
to county. 

Dozens of travellers have had 
the buses they live in seized 
and access to sites has been 
blocked by boulders. There is 
also concern that the Govern 
ment's intention to remove the 
obligation on local councils to 
provide sites for caravans could 
lead to violent confrontations. 

The councils, though, claim 
they could face crippling prose- 
cutions from landowners if 
they do not evict the travellers. 

This weekend tens of thou- 
sands will attend the Glaston- 
bury Festival in Somerset. Al- 
though most are only weekend 
travellers and campers, others 
on the move in the West 
Country claim they are the vic- 
tims of a new mood sweeping 
the area, which is where most 
New Age travellers live. 

Ron Stainer, of the Avon 
Travellers Support Group, said 
yesterday: ““Fhere is a harass- 
ment policy going on now. All 


the stopping places are being 
blocked off with huge boulders 
or new gates. 

“Even my own land has been 
blocked off with a boulder be. 
cause I have tried to provide a 
place for travellers.” 

Mr Staliner, who grew up In 
the area, and whose father ran 
a pub where Romanies were 

says the attitude to 


ramatically. 


people dis- 
possessed of their homes,” he 
said, adding that the children 
who had been going to local 
schools had had to leave them. 
“People are now spread over a 
wide area.” 

Mr Stainer said the Govern- 
ment's stated intention to 
repeal the Caravan Sites Act, 
which would end the duty of 
councils to provide spaces for 
travellers, could have “disas- 
trous" consequences. 

“It will be like it was in the 
sixties, with people being 
moved on and on and on. There 
is likely to be considerable vio- 
lence,” he said. 


Michelle Poole of the Ad- 
vance Party, which campaigns 
for the rights of iravellers and 
ravers and against the clauses 
of the criminal justice bill 
whuch affect those groups, said: 
“A section of society is being 
marginalised. There is an abuse 
of people's civil liberties before 
the bill has been put into 
operation,” 

She said one group of travel- 
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fers had had their vehicles fire. 
bombed by drunks in Oxford- 
shire, yet there was little local 
concern about what had hap 
pened to them. More travellers 
were also being altacked. 

“The attitude is that they are 
Sspongers on the state, they 
don’t deserve any consideration 
and they don’t have anyone 
who will speak out on their be 
half. We are gctting lots of 
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reports of people being very 
badly treated and moved on 
whenever they try to stop.” 
Glen Jenkins, of the Luton. 
group Exodus, a coalition 
af rave party organisers, squat- 
ters and travellers, which js 
also campaigning against the 
bill, claims supporters of his 
organisation have faced persis- 
tent harassment [Icading to a 
series of court cases, the last of 


€ council to stop travellers 
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which ended this week with an 
acquittal. “The bil] would give 
the police more power to take 
action against any large gather- 
ings. How can we be giving 
them more power?” 

But Jocal councils say they 
receive many complaints from 
neighbours of travellers and 
are obliged to act. In the High 
Court this month, Anthony 
Gibbs, a farmer from near Chip- 
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using his land, ‘There will be vio 


ping Sodbury, won substantial 
damages against Avon council 
because travellers on council 
fand had caused damage and 
nuisance to his farm. 

“We have a non-harassment 
policy ai present,” said a coun- 
cil spokeswoman, “but in the 
light of this judgment we may 
have to rethink the policy.” 

She said travellers at the A46 
site had been given extensive 
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notice of the planned eviction, 
which was carried out because 
ihe numbers there presented a 
risk on health and safety 
grounds. 

She said the council had 
made extensive efforts to find 
suitable sites. but there was 
local opposition when such 
sites were proposed and public 
inquiries had to be held before 
action could be taken. 
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Riot murder 
ARDIAN cig? 
iene —— hoe after complaints of overt activity 


Men sent ‘warn 


P 





police ‘made 
up’ interview 


four interviews, he mainly cx: 
erclsed his t to silence und 
refused to sign the transcripts 


pts. 
WO police officers In-| Four pages of the fifth inter- 
: vestigating the murder | view were concoted, claimed 





fivek Chaudhary 





of PC Keith Blakelock | Mr Caivert-Smith. In the Inter: 

during the Broadwater | view, Mr Melvin told Mr Silc- 
‘arm riot in 1985 fabricated | tott that he believed that'he In- 
art of an interview with a | tended to sever PC Blakelock's 
hief suspect to try and secure | head and put it on a stake. 
ig conviction, an Old Balley | According to the notes, Mr 
ury was told yesterday. Silcatt stood up, looked out of 
Detective Chief Superinten- | the window, swore and said 








olice justify 94¥ 
t snoop 





beauty Spo 


would be 
oh, There tening 





ent Graham Melvin, aged 62, 
nd former Detective Inspector 


“Jesus, Jesus’. 
In another exchange, he was 


Aaxwel!l Dingle, aged 67, plot- | asked if he carricd out the mur: 
2d to fabricate part of a record | der. Mr Silcott is alleged ito 
fan Interview with Winston | have replied: “You ain't gol 
ileott, who was eventually | enough evidence. Those klds 


harged with the murder, al- 


will never go to court, you wait 


eged David Calvert-Smith, | and see. Those kids will never 


srosecuting. 


talk, you can't keep me away 


“The two eee e that | from them." 
cate 


4r Dingle would fab 


part | When asked about weapons 


fa record of an interview and | used during the riot, he allegedly 
hat he and later Mr Melvin'| responded: “You are too slow, 


vould pretend that the suspect | man. 


ad 
\ot said and: 
vhich he had in fact 

“Then they would create the 
mpression that the fabricated 


which he had 


They have go 
Mr Calvert-Smith sald: 


ve Jere things | “These pages were fabricated. 


They were not what Mr Silcott 








the first | first paragre threa 

te believe used auch tac: outrage ned to frighten.” 
Travis pei letters were sent to the | an Reld sald yesterday the 
Home Aton tics. Me of about 20 peers fottere had been i saying 
- plaints trom defended the tactic, , 
toca} | prompting COM tty. . rsistent com 
EN visiting re | local gay COMMUN. yet | tere, had DE PTT about 
Icgitimate targets or TibEtS wrote to David Wil- plaints Teconcy. Twenty-two 
police an ee ater peer Manchester's aes pane had bene have rights 
giliance operations, stable, complaining st that you | “Local arias ¢ not to 


Manchester police belies: sghts ters “seem to 


Gay groups an 


ir car number plates. 
ry letters, 


s yesterda 
ea oy ‘the force has 





ugh | ho 
people are 8 


rmation on 
arent their car 


a . 
“The implication «| ate 






{ncl 
also “iironted by quite overt 


our, 
hom oa 
Andrew Puddephatt, aie 


ctes were contemporaneous, | ' 
fed tad a lect They would create 


f convicting a man fer mur- | the impression that 
The court heard that at the | the notes were 


torts Londonslnt October, 1205) contemporaneous 


+F 
* 


ned the letter | Bran’ | public figures 





sone to “combat this problem”. 





h wanted to do a trawl of 


f those fabricated notes,” sald 
Ir Calvert-Smith. 
Mr Justice Jowitt, presiding, 


ESDA and laser tests on 
pages of the fifth interview 
showed a pattern of imprcs- 


eard that following Mr Sil-| sions which stopped at page 


ott's arrest on October 12, 1985, 
ix days after the riot, he was 
iterviewed five times over a 
eriod of 24 hours. Each time, 
1¢ intervicw was conducted by 
Ir Melvin, while Mr Dingle 


three. On other pages of the In- 
terviews, there was a clear pat- 
tern of impressions, caused hy 
writing above previous pages, 
said Mr Calvert-Smith. 

The paper of pages three to 


scorded the questions and | six in the fifth interview was 


nswers. 


also different, Indicating that 


There was pressure on Mr[that they were nol the 
felvin to produce results in a | originals. 

‘rious and difficult investiga- | It also appcpred that there 
on for the police in which they | was a différent page five fram 
ime up against a wall of | the one submitted in evidence. 
lence. ee The o contained nothing 
it was the fifth interview | that could be construed as an 
hich proved'to be crucial and | admission, said Mr Calvert- 
rowed a distinct change in Mr } Smith. | 

(leatt’s attitude. In the other | The trial continues. 
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jailing of Guildford Four 





Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 









yesterday, 


But Sir John’s refusal to ap- 
portion blame and name those 
responsible for what the Chair- 
Council called 
yesterday “one of the most dis. 
turbing miscarriages of justice 
in modern times” angered 


man of the Bar 


tried to destroy alibis. He also missible evidence to prove their 
those who had campaigned for | criticises the decision of the guilt, there may be a Strong 
the freedom of the four. Court of Appeal to refuse a full 


“A record quantity of fraud 
and perjury was committed in 


campaign contributed to their 
release. “It is a report that will 


first place." 


The inquiry, held in Private, 

was set up in 1989 after the 

: Court of Appeal quashed the 
convictions of Paul Hill, Gerard 


——— 
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HE Guildford Four, who 
were wrongly jailed for 


lawyers and n 
inherent fault in the criminal 
justice system, Sir John May’s 
4'e year inquiry concluded 


ot any 








uals blamed for 


Conlon, Patrick Armstrong and 
Carole Richardson for the 1974 
Guildford bombings. 

The report will renew pres- 
Sure on the Government to set 
up an independent review body 
to examine alleged miscar- 
riages of justice. But this 
reform, which the Home Secre- 
tary has backed, may be de. 
layed for a further year because 
of a Cabinet dispute over 
whether there should be a new 


criminal justice bill this 
autumn. 















points in the story. The truth, 
where I have not been able to 
establish it, must now and here- 
after remain a matter for the 
consciences of all those con- 
cerned,” said Sir John. 

He published details of army 
and RUC {ntelligence reports 
















exceeded their powers, failed to 


disclose crucial evidence and gence, but have little or no ad- 


temptation to persuade those 
persons to confess.” 

He said the conviction of the 
four on the basis of confession 
evidence alone was the single 
most important lesson. 

Last net Paul ress tee the 
message to corrupt police was 
business as usual. “Nothing 
will ever come of your wrong- 
doings and no one will ever be 
held accountable for the most 
Serious 


However, he refuses to pass 
judgment on the circumstances 
in which the Guildford Four 
confessions were made or the 
Way they were treated in 
Police custody. “Those who 
have been prosecuted and ac- 
quitted — be they the Guildford 
Four or police officers — 
should not be re-tried by a judi- 
cial inquiry,” says Sir John's 
310-page report. 

It adds that there is no incon- 
sistency between the quashi 
of the convictions of the Guild- 
ford Four in October 1989 and 
the acquittal of three Surrey 
police officers who were 
cleared last May of manufactur- 
ing the notes which led to the 
Original convictions. 

“It is impossible 929 years 
after the event to discover the 
truth of what happened at all 





Offi icating 
fficers cleared of fabrica 
pasta in murder inquiry 


notes. were 
y psoas police officers | pocketbook i ey ee 
used of making up evi- | also cleared, along Ae 
ae pare two brothers | tive Chief pnepector. en 
sei convicted of the murder | Jones-Thomas, eke aoe 
a rape of a sex shop manager- | similar gh ath om 
ess were cleared yesterday. case ~ Bi wansea 
The jury of seven men and we ce Poaceae 
women at Chester crown e ane Ave diatleg ot 
ae took 90 minutes to find hon at Tene en Sate 
Wales Police officers em ae 
se si of fabricating evi- | Philips, mc aeg eg 
de against Wayne and Paul | shop in Sw ap ee 
sarvell who were jailed for life | The sb pie me pe Ged Bey 
eter The brothers were freed | conspired to osbourne 
ma Jul after the Court of | to secure the aie osha 
reas Duashed their convic- eon ay rewri 
rire nt ae ee The officers spear 
Sine or Jeff Jones, aged 52, | relieved after x oy apes 
Mic ayant mana eh of ae eacues Dubie the court. 
arcane arene the course of | None would comment on the 
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UGS dLLaAGNeU ITUM DEGINNINg to end 


The report 


sir John admits 
impossibility of 
finding whole 
truth 20 years on 


Alan Travis 
Hame Affairs Editor 





im JOHN May's 

report aller his 4¢; 

year inquiry into the 

Guildford and Wool- 

wich bombings 
inmakes damning criticism of 
very stiee of the process that 
led tra the arrest, conviction and 
finally acquittal of the Guild- 
ford Four. 

Itawever be concludes that 
the miscarciages of justice 
which occurred were not duc io 
any specific weakness or inher- 
ent fault in the criminal justice 
system. “They were the result 
of individual failings .. against 
whose personal failings no 
rules could provide compicte 
protection.” 

Paw) Will, Gerard Conlon. 
‘atrick Anrmstong and Carole 
Hichanison spent 14 years in 
prison before their convictions 
tor the two bomb explosions in 
Ihe town on ictober 5, 1974 
were quashed by the Court of 
Appead in 1988. Five died in the 
bombings and 5) others werr 
injured. Mr Armstrong and Mr 
Hill were also convicted of mur- 
dering ine people in a pub 
bombing in Woolwich in No- 
vomber 1974. 

In his report, Sir John says: 

The Surrey police did exceed 
their powers in arresting some 
i) suspects but the arrest of the 
Guildford Four was justified 

He quotes from intelligence 
reports in the carly 1970s which 
statcel that Mr WH and Mr Con: 
lon were members of BD com- 
pany of the “nd Battalion of the 
Pontvisional ERA and claimed 
that Mr Hill had tefl for Enp- 
tand in August 1974 tu join a 
bombing team. 

“The intelligence was piven 
“substantial credence.” said Sir 
John. Hut the reports — 
regarded as reliable in ihe ab 


sence of any other evidence 
tempte) Surrey police to per- 
sttade them to confess. 
{1 The Surrey police were 
wrong in lo troy 
Carole Richardson's alibi 
rather than investigating it 
with an open mind. The first 
arrest of the alibl witness, 
Frank Johnson who said he 
was at a pop concert with Ms 
Richardson on the night of the 
bombing. was not justified and 
his second arrest was not a 
proper cxcrcise of potien powers. 

The Crown should have dis- 
closed to the defence a statec- 
ment by Mr Conlon‘s alibi wit- 
ness, Charics Rurke. “Burke's 
whereabouls, sa far as they 
were known to the Crown, and 
at least an indication of what he 
could say, should have been dis 
Closed. Althourh there was noth- 
ing sintster in the non-dischosure 
it should not have accurred~ 

“JE true", the statement by 





"The truth must 
remain a matter 
for consciences of 
those concerned.’ 





Mr Burke — that Me Conlon 
was in bed at the time of the 
Gulldfard bombing — provided 
a complete alibi. The two men 
shared a room al a haste! in 
Kilburn, north London 

= Statements by forensic scien 
tists finking the Woolwich 
hombers with other incidents 
should have been disclosed by 
the Director of Public Prosecn- 
tion before the 1977 appeal. 

The Metropolitan Police 
should have pursued the pre- 
cise involvement of Iwo mem- 
bers of the Haleombe Street 
Hane. an LRA active unit. in the 
Woolwich bombings. “However 
(do not believe that any criti- 
ciam can reasonably be levelled 
if them for not doing so at 
this time (December t9T5) .. 
they had no eeason to doubt the 
correctness of Lhe fuur’s convic 
tions for Guildfon!.” 

! The Home Office's handling 
of the many representations 
made on behalf of the Guildford 
Four were dealt with “carefully 
and cfliciently” but Sir John 
says the non-disclosure of Mr 


Conlon’s alibi should have been 


one of the grounds on which the | 


case was referred to the Cotrt 
of Appeal. “That lt was not was 
the consequence of the 


and practice within the depart 
en 4 
oficial deserves | 


ment and no 
blame for it... [ recommend 
the setting up of an Indepen- 
dent review body to take over 
the Home Secretary's responsi- 
bility for investigating alleged 
miscarriaegcs of justice." 

i) “Onc of the most important 
lessons from the case derives 
from the fact that they were 
convicted solcly on the evi- 
dence of their own confessions 
.»» They contended that the 


confessions were in no way vol- | 


unitary; that cach had been in- 
duced by oppression. This, they 
said, comprised assaults, 
threats of assaults and threats 
of viotence against members of 
iheir family. Whilst questioned 
at lengih they had been de- 
prived of sleep, food and drink. 

“Having regard to the public 
ouirage over these bombings, 
which were followed shortly 
afterwards by the Birmingham 
pub bombings. | would not have 
been surprised if any police 
force had adopted a hostile ap 
proach: the police may have 
been threatening, they may 
even have behaved improperly; 
at this length of time [ am in no 
position to make findings on 
these questions.” 

Once Surrey police had ar: 
rested Mr Hill and he had bed 


them to the other three, they | | 


were satisfied they had arresied 
the nght people and put any 
further evidence out of mind 

1 The Court of Appeal in 1969 
should have been prepared to 
hear evidence and receive full 
submissiims on all the grounds 
put forward ayainst conviction. 

The mythology surrounding 
the case has led to misrepresen- 
tations. Sir John says the film, 
In The Name Of The Father, 
wronnly surpested that the ap 
peal succeeded on the grounds 
that Mr Hurke's statement was 
telibomicly suppressed. 

Sir John May concludes: “It 
is impussitile A vears afler the 
event to discover the trath of 
what happened at all points in 
the story, The truth, wherr 1] 
have not been able to establish 
Ho omust wow aad hercafler 
remain a maticer for ihe con- 
stiences ol those concemed.” 
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Urbane figure 
at the centre of 
unprecedented 
crisis in law 


Clare Byer 
| Legal Correspondent 


IVE vears apo. when Sir 

John May retired at 66 from 
the appeal court bench. he 
planned io spend most of his 
time at his Morsct home with 
occasional forays to London to 
sit asa “casual” judge, Instead, 
he was to find himself oat the 
cenire of an unprecedented cri- 
sts of confidence in the criminal 
justice system 


Sir John... criticises police and Crown attitude to alj 


The judge 


LL” ae 





This week Sir John cele 
brated his Tist birthday The 
jobs which have consumed his 
last few years — chairman of 
the inquiry Into the Guildford 

| Four and Maguire Seven cases 
and member of the Royal Com- 
mission on Criminal Justice 
have probably qualificd him 


uniquely to identify the flaws | 


which caused the much 


vaunted English justice system | 


| to fait repeatedly. 

Lawyers say his meticulous 
| dissection of the Guildford Four 
(and Maguire Seven sagas — in 
! which senior establishment fic 
| ures played key roles — has nut 
jleen universally welcomed in 
Uhe law courts and the Inns of 

Court. “It’s sald in the Temple 
that one member of the Court of 
Appea! stoutly refuses to speak 
to him at all.” a lawyer said. 

Refere he was propelled inta 

the spotlight. Sir John was a 
well-liked but low profile fig. 
ure. He won scholarships tii 


bi witnesses 





FRHOTOOH At MARTIN BAGLE | 


)Ulatrat Ceklepe oe beretoll, thal. 
| ieel College. Oxford, and ta 
Sh for the Bar, becoming a 
QC at hay earky age of 7. 

He delivered a well regarded 
Mt into the prison service in 
Te wine the closure of out: 
‘hited jails and a building and 
imate rns ioah ProramMine 

Lor Justi GldewcH. why 
sl With him often on the Court 
if Agjacal saad: “lies Reg Lit 
fhanme Dut carries his learning 
P bightle 
He made a strong impression 
jon Alistair Logan, solicitor to 

the Maguire fumily. “He was a 
man aculely aware of the imits 
uf his powers to compel alten- 
| dante of witnesses and produc: 
\ tion of documents. Ele retied on 
friendly persuasion.” 

Untike Sir Richard Scou, who 
smnutines betrayed irrilalion 
mth evasive witnesses at his 

wits for-lragqg inquiry, Sir Jolin 
| slensant “unfailing courtesy” to 
I there addressing him 


ic']| The cases 


Questions still 
unanswered due 
to inquiry flaws, 
critics claim 





IR John May's in- 
quiry was blighted 
from the start, ae- 
cording to the critics: 
he had no powers to 
demand documents or sub- 
pocna witnesses, and among 
those who declined to give ev})- 
; dence to him was Lord Donald- 





4 pon. ihe Guildford Four trial 


judge who later became Master 


i | of the Holts. 


| Sir John also felt unable to 
start his hearings on the Guild- 
ford convictions until criminal 
procecdings against three 
Surrey police offleers were over 
— it took four years fer their 
trial to lake place. 

Sir John, who had been 
studying the documentary evi- 
dence befor: the olficers’ trial, 
opted to take testimony on 
Guildford in private following 
their acquittal, saying it was 
quicker that way 

Bui the publication of his 
tuport still comes more than 


|) five years after the discovery of 
V} ihe documents which freed the 


suildford Four, and its 309 
pages. completed at a cost of 
£2.13 million, are based mainly 


|| on it camera testimony. In Oc- 


tober 1989. when Ue Four were 
released, it was still a shucking 
novelty lo see long-lerm prison: 
bers emerge on to London 
) Streets 
| At a bricf Court of Appeal 
i hearing specially convened to 
quash the qeavietions, the Lord 
Chief Justice, Lonl Lane. said 
i three police officers must have 
fied. He boped their triad world 
| swaltly fallow 
The same day Boughes Huet 
then Home Secretary, an 
nounced that Sir john, a retired 
jappeal court judge, would fead 
Wn NqQUTs mio what went 
wrote. He would also investi 
|yate the case of the Mapuire 
| Seven, whe had been convicted 
oof making the Guikdferd ard 
| Wooiwich bombs 
‘won and Somerset police 
were already investigating the 
role of police alicers in bring. 
hing the vurizinal prosecutions, 
lund three Surrey aflicers were 
eventually to be chaceed with 
conspiracy to pervert the 
course of pustiee. 
The upshot was that the kiw- 
| Sers cepresenting the Guildford 
Four had Tost the opportunity 
| to present al! the details of their 
case tu a full hearing of the 
Cuurt of Appeal, originally 
) Planned fer January 1990. Hut 
) they had pained a judicial in- 
| vesligation, their clients’ free- 
» dom, and the prosecution of the 
thre palicy officers. 


The way ty the release of the 
Four had been opened when 
Garcth Peirce, solicitor for 
Gerry Conlon. had found a coc 
ument in archives in Bristol. It 
was a strong alibi for Conlon on 
the night of the Guildford 
bombings, and had aever been 
disclosed to the dclener. 

When Sir John began his in- 
quiry. he decided against com- 

| mencing his Guildfent Four in- 

[quiries uhead of the three 
officers’ trial and split his work 
inlo two: he would decal first 
with the Maguire Seven, the al- 
leged bomb-nakers. 

He concentrated ou the fu 
tensic scientists who had phen 
evidence that the delendants 
had handled nitroglycerine. 

He was not able tu see scien. 
lists’ notebooks which sulise- 
quently indicated that scicn 
tists had changed statements at 
the request of the police The 
hutebooks also showed that the 
scientists knew the test used for 
Hitruglycering was unspecilic. 

But he found cnough tu con- 
vince him the convictions of the 
Maguire Seven were unsafe sind 
unsatisfactory, a conclusion 
stated in his intertm cepert in 
July 1990. 

He recommended? that the 
case should be referred tp the 
Court of Appeal, «lich 
quastasd) their convictions um 
June 1991. 

Meanwhile. the release of the 
Bitminvham Six in March (yi 
put Sir John in a difficult posi 
tion, A Royal Commission on 
Criminal justice was set up anil 
he was appoinied to il, with the 

| purpose of making recommen 
| dations frum his findings on) 
) Guildford. 
i There was pressure fie lan 
{to abort hts inquiry. The Tres. 
i sury was suid tu be unhappy iat 
jits cost. The Heme Office sup- 
paused the Royal Commission 
bad supersedert it. Hut Sir John 
tried tu plough ahead. dle had 
Tuled out public hearings abled 
of the trial of the police officer: 
which Bnatly went heal ia 
May 1999. So he decided tu take 
cevidience behiad closed!) doar 
with lawyers for the Macuire 
and Guildfonl defendants un 
able locrms<axamine. 
| ‘The acquittal of the three ail 
cers on conspiracy to pervert 
) the course of justice charges Ut 
months ago led to further 
pressure. 

ir Justice Macpherson of 
Cluny. the trial pudge: aul «s- 
SAS colonel brad. uruesialls 

}allowel the defence teani to 
make an initial submission to 
the jury, As he discharved the 
olficers, Mr Justice Macphiet 
san said he hoped tt would be 
realised there was wothine 
mere to be gamed fru “gazine 

at the entrails of the couse’ 

| Alastair Logan. solicitor fur 
several of those acquitted. sail 
yesterday he believed the na 

ture of Str John's inguiry had 
jallowed the whispering cain 
(Mign to continuc A dull lear 
ing at ihe Count of Appeal 
might have clarified marty ol 
the mysteries surroundine tle 

) handting of the case ty pulice 

dnd prosecution 





Further delay for miscarriages review body 





Alan Travis . 
Home Affairs Editor 





HE creation of an indc- 
pendent review body to 

e alleged miscar- 

riages of justice — the key 
reform promised by Michael 
Howard, the Home Secretary, 
in response to the cases of the 


Six and the Guild. 
ford Four — may be delayed for 
a further year. 


Whitehall sources have con- 


firmed that the prospects of a 


new criminal justice bill this 
autumn setting up the review 
body are in doubt as the Cabi- 
net's legislation sub-committee 
thrashes out the contents of the 
next Queen's Speech. 

Despite Sir John May’s in- 
quiry conclusion yesterday that 


the miscarriages of justice in 
the Guildford case were “not 
due to any specific weakness or 
inherent fault in the criminal 
justice system”, he does recom- 
mend three particular reforms. 

The first reinforces the Royal 
Commission on Criminal Jus- 
tice's conclusion that the Home 
Secretary should lose his res- 
ponsibility for investigating al- 
leged miscarriages of justice. 

Sir John also recommends 
that the safeguards of the Police 
and Criminal Evidence Act, 
which include the tape-record- 
ing of interviews, should be ex- 
tended to terrorist cases. 

“If all the safeguards of 
PACE are necessary to avoid 
miscarriages of justice, then it 
must be recognised that in 
terrorist cases greater risks of 
injustice are accepted than in 


the ordinary course of criminal 
cases,” he said yesterday. 

The third reform he put for- 
ward concerns the question of 
the use of confession evidence 
to convict defendants. He says 
that in the Guildford case the 
judge did warn the jury in gen- 
eral terms about the dangers of 
convicting on confession evi- 
dence alone. But he adds: “In 
1994 = would expect such a jury 
to be warned first that, surpris- 
ing though it may seem on occa- 
sions, accused people do make 
false confessions. 

“Secondly, against the back- 
ground of a terrorist bombing 
campaign such as there was in 
1974/75, and the consequent 
public demand for the arrest 
and conviction of those respon- 
sible, there may be pressure on 
the police to induce persons 


accused to confess by conduct 
which is not acceptable.” 

Sir John says that in particu- 
lar in the Guildford case the 
presence of “what is regarded 
as reliable intelligence” — but 
little or no other evidence — 
there may be a strong tempta- 
tion to persuade those persons 
to convict. 

Mr Howard last night ack- 
nowleged that Sir John had 
made a number of serious criti- 
cisms of the police, but he said 
many changes had taken place 
since the Guildford and Ma- 
guire cases. “Clearly much has 
already been done to correct 
past mistakes and failings. But 
the Government is anxious that 
the criminal justice system ... 
should be as effective and effi- 
cient as possible in investigat- 
ing crimes and prosecuting and 


convicting the guilty -- and 
only the guilty," he said. 

However, his new criminal 
justice bill is unlikely to place 
new duties on the prosecution 
to disclose evidence to the de- 
fence. Indeed, the Home Secre- 
tary has already signalled that 
he will reduce the amount of 
material that should be dis- 
closed after court rulings in the 
Judith Ward case that any doc- 
ument which might be relevant 
has to be passed over. 

The Government has yet to 
say anything about the pro- 
posal to ensure that judges give 
specific warnings to juries 
about convicting on confession 
evidence alone. But it has 
begun a pilot scheme on extend. 
ing the safeguards of PACE ih 
terrorist interviews. This is 
likely to be extended. 
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Three arrested after 
armed police 
surround factory 


ARMED police surrounded & Hoxton Fac- 


tury on Monday after re 

terrorists were UryHyg to 

Ihe awner. 
One eyewitness sat 


parts that Turkish 


extort cash from 


d: “hh was just like a 


scene out al Dic Hard. There were Lala 
. with cifles on the rool and there we 2 


crowds along the cana 


stake-oul. 
Three men were a 


‘ce and bailed to appe 
peice 8 28 to find out if the 


on July 


charged. Ny guns were Toun 


Orsnuin Read tactory 


High-speed cop car 
in head-on smash 


POLICE raced to a high-speed smash involv- 


ing a cop car. 


| watching the 


rrested by Shoreditch 
ar at the station 
y ure to he 


din the 








A “HIGHLY-DANGERQUS” Turkish 
Kurd with terrorist links faces jail after 
he was convicted of threatening police 
with a loaded pistol. 

Necmettin Cicckli, 28, drew a loaded Walther 
PPK on the officers after the police spotted him 
acting suspiciously in Stoke Newington. 

But they bravely gave chase and later found 
him hiding ina garden. . 

Cicekli told the Old Bailey he had “allegiance 
to, and supports” the Kurdish Dev Sol group, 
who have sworn to bring down the Turkish pov- 
emimeat. 

The organisation is outlawed in parts of 
Europe after it was alleged to be involved in ter- 
ronst crime. 

Police had been called to a disturbance in 
Stoke Newington on November 14 last ycar and 
saw (wo men getting out of a car. 

When the pair saw the officers, they split up 
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and dashed off in opposite directions. As the 
Sr ened nd poimed 
Moffat, 27 Pe: 
“He's going to shoot us.” 

Cent lying under a piece of polythene in a par- 


The pistol had a rpund in the breach and four 
morc in the magazioc. 

Cicekli, of Packington Square, Islington, 
denicd making use of 2 firearm with intent to 
resist arrest, but was convicted by the jury. 

He was said to have punched a third officer, 
Pc John Conlon, in the face as he was being 
arrested. 


Cicekli was cleared of assaull occasioning 
actual bodily harm after he told the court the 
attack never took 


f 
Cicekli will be seatenced on a date to be fixed. 


PCs stabbed in 
flat incident 





The damaged police vehicle had been 
answering a 999 call when it was involved in a 
head-on collision with a privately-owned car. 

The accident happened at the junction of 
Queensbridge Road and Forest Road, 
Dalston, last Thursday afternoon. 

The driver of the other vehicle was shaken, 
but nobody was injured in the crash. 














POLICE have set up 
a special street rob- 
bery squad in a bid to 
stem the rising tide of 
muggings and violent 
assaults on pedestri- 
ans. 

A team of three 
detectives based at 
Hackney police station 
has been assigned (o 
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which is 


into shoppers in the 
Mare Street. 


Strect 


Police 


Clapton Road areas. 


TWO Stoke New- 
ington police officers 
were stabbed with a 
kitcrFen knife when 
they went to aid 
social workers on 
Wednesday aflter- 
noon. 

Pec Rita Wallis was 
stabbed in the hand and 
Pc Andrew Whelpton 
had a neck artery rup- 
tured in the 4pm attack. 

Hackney Council 
social workers asked for 





‘the crime 
striking fear 


Well 
and Lower 


@ crackdown on 
reet robberies — 


The team wil! target 
known offenders - an 
approach similar to the 
one used successfully 
in the Met's London- 
wide burglary crack- 


police assistance in 
serving a Section 135 
Mental Health Act 
order on a 26-year-old 
woman in Amburst 
Road, Stoke Newing- 
ton. 

She refused to let 
them in and stabbed the 
officers — from Stoke 
Newington station — 
after they forced their 
way into the third- 
storey flat. 

The woman was 
arrested and has been 


down, 








Bumblebee. 
Detectives 
Shoreditch police sta- 
tion are set to follow 
suit after a spate of 
‘attacks on. people 
walking along the 
Grand Union Canal 
towpath near Kings- 
land Road. 


detained at Hackney 
Hospital under the 
Mental Health Act. 

Pc Wallis was taken 
to St Andrew's Hospital 
in Billericay for special- 
ist surgery on a severed © 
tendon. She 8 was 
described as “stable” 
yesterday (Thursday). 

Pe Whelpton was 
treated at Homerton 
Hospital and had five 
stitches in a neck 


wound. He is now on 
sick leave. 
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led 


Gareth Peirce... to 
defend civil Deter | 
PHOTOGRAPH: JEZ COULECH | 


Tne law 
was 
party to 
it and 


Guildford Four were convicted, 
by two of the IRA gang arresicd 
after the 1977 Balcombe Street 
slege. But Plerce says: “This 
waa the most compelling new 
evidence you could hope to 
have — the people who did it 
were captured, admitted they 
did it and were prepared to give 
evidence.” 

Peirce goes to the High Court 


tne law 

failed to 
provide 
remedy 


for It 


sareth Peirce, the solicitor 


oo. ee. 











































this month on behalf of a 
farmer from Northern Jreland, 
Alden Moley, who is fighting 
extradition to the US on 
charges of conspiring to cause 


Ing trial in Arizona, at least he 


shrined in the US constitution. 
Bill is about to become law, 
to ailence. 


debaic, has focused on achlev- 
ing a balance between the ne- 
ecssity of convicting criminals, 
245 balanced against people's 
right to freedom from self- 
incrimination, which !s = right 
{n Internationa! law. It was al- 
ready to a large extent atro- 


or questioning. 
“The concept of individual 


tury. That's critica) for sus- 
pects of crimes because there 


will not want the minority to 
have rights. And the criminal 
suspect wil] always be the out- 
law, the outcast not deserving 
of rights. Those arc always go- 
tng to be the easiest rights 

to take away,” 

In Britain, she believes, be- 
cause we have no writien con- 
stilution, we grow up without 
any rea! concept of individual 
rights. "Tt is an casy logical 
argument that there should 
come a time when you balance 
off — to make it easier to con- 


ual should forfelt rights for the 
treater good of the greater 
number.” 

Ironically, she thinks, if the 
talks aimed at ending the con- 


who has fought to right ict In Northern Ireland bring 
about permanent , there 
nany miscarriages of will have to be written constitu- 
tional guarantees for the prov- 
ustice, tells CLARE DYER Ince to corp he eek ob the ive 
communities, But we 
ibout the futility of the may be left with lesser rights, 


aulidford Four Inquiry 











through laws enacted partly in 
response to the Northern Jre- 


lien land problem. “When we look 
at our own ultimate position, 
r £ shal- | lic confidence In the system flaws in the system and firmly. | disclosure on the partofthe | to 48 hours. The Bi we'll find that we are perma- 
' Jow and t- pied tO an tinprecedented away from the personality of prosecution, that was focused | Six met their barristera — two | nently scarred. We wiil be 
Jess" ts Gareth | low, prensa thundered Gareth , on as shocking. There waa between the six of them — for ng the hallmarks forever, 
Poirce’s ver- | with to | Peirce believes that the crisis | never a serious look at the the first time on the last work: cularly In our criminal- 
dict on the ensure that noth!ng of the sort | of confidence her clients’ cases | more fundamental deprivations | Ing day before the trial. They ustice system, because this has 
inclusions of Sir Jahn May's | was allowed to happen agaln. | provoked provided a unique op- | al} those defendants suffered. were tried one month after been our historic opportunity 
quiry into how the Guildford | The May inquiry and the Royal | portunity to analyse the crimi- “What could have and should | committal, one month after the | to take atock, and we failed to 
yur came to spend 14 years in | Commission on Criminal Jus- | nal-justice system from firat have happened waa to say leave | papers were served on them. so | take it.” 
‘son for crimes they didn't tice were set up to lay bare the pala lea, which has now been | astde the crimes and malprac- | they effectively had a month to Peirce believes that in 
mmit. defects In the system and pro: | lost. Non-discloaure by prosecu- | tices of prosecutors — what Sir | prepare for trial. countrics with stronger safe- 
As the solicitor who repre- vide a blueprint for putting tion, fabrication by police and =| John May has marginalised as “Lord Widgery, then Lord guards for individual rights, 
nted one of the four, Gerard | them right. Yet by autumn 1993, | concealment by forensic scien» | human frailty, That's trrele- Chief Justice, when he looked =| legislation to remove the right 
inton — as well as five of the | public concern had shifted and | tists were common ds run- | vant. What was neverconsid- | ot the Birmingham Six’s first to silence would provoke a con: 
Six, Judith Ward, | there was little outery when the | ning through the cases. But by | ered important, what was appeal. caid there wasn't {II stitutional crisis. “Now, law: 
4 the family of Guiseppe Con- | Government announced plans = | focusing attention on measures | never upheld, what was never | treatment beyond the normal. | yers for the defence who go te 
4, convicted with the Ma- to abolish the long-standing to combat these factors, Peirce | debated in any trial, what was | There should be no normality | the police station will be part of 
ire Seven and cleared pe right to silence —conirary to [ believes, we are missing the never canvassed in any appeal, | about ill treatenent.” the coercive process. They will 
imously on appeal — ahe the Royal Commission's own basic cause of wrongful convic- | was that these people whe were | The Appeal Court's refusal to | have to say to the detalnee, ‘un- 
ayed a unique role In the long | recommendation. lions: the fundamental lack of | suspects of serious crimes were | order a retrial for the Guildford | tess you talk, you're more 
‘uggle to right the Infamous None of this surprises Gareth | rights for crimina! suspects in | deprived of rights that a sus- Four — the appeal Judges them- | likely to be convicted at the end 
scarriages of justice which Peirce, who over 20 years has | Oritain. pect is guaranteed in inter- sclves decided how the new evi- | of the day’, Had there been a 
cked the legal system In the =| built up a reputation as one of “The cataclyamic shock that | national law, And the law was | dence would have affected a proper analysis of what hap- 
e elghties and early nineties. | Britain’s foremost crimunal went through society here asa | party to it, and the law assisted | jury and dismissed the appeal | pened to people in these cases, 
Jut Sir John's conclusiona on | lawyers. She has thought iong | result of becoming aware, for | In it. and the law falled to pro- | — was effectively a denial of there would have been the 
‘lessons of Guildford — ex- | and hard about the crimina!- the first Gme, that people had =| vide remedy for it. The law is | the right ta trial hy jury, Peirce | capacity — willingness is a dif: 
srating the system but blam: | Justice system and has con- been languishing In dungeons | still ignoring that all of that has | contends. “The Judges, who are | ferent question — to say we 
human failings —comeas | cluded that all the heart-scarch- | — totally wron ¥— asaresuli | taken place.” not in our law the arbiters of have to find better ways of pro- 
surprise. “if you atart from | ing of the last few years has of the exercise of arbitrary Rights that she believes were | fact, substituted themselves for | tecting rights, better ways of 
wrong approach and with- | failed to home in on the real power, should have provoked a | breached in the Guildford case | a jury. The trial was split into | enshrining them, better ways of 
any poccsopbical analysis, | isaue. Pelrco shuna the media =| rcasscasment of the worth of Include the right to cffective two halves — one half before o | teaching them. 
hardly oe youend | and has conalstently refused to | our rights. Instead, the reaction | counse!, and to freedom from jury. the other before the “This is probably the best 
with something which ta give interviews, believing that | has proved to be shallow and { brutality and inhuman treat: judges. The right to trial by chance we have had for decades 
ntless. To devote time and lawyers who succumb to the short-lived. ment. "None of these people — | jury means that one looks at to analyse and leyistate accord- 
‘gy to even looking at the spotlight risk distracting atten- “There was a concentration | the Guildford and Hirmingham | the whole of the evidence in the | ingly. In the absence of analy: 
clusions is really fruitless.” | tion from where It belongs — on the wrong things. Because /[ defendants, Judith Ward, the round at one time." sis. we've ended up legislating 
§ the devastating catalogue | on the plight of the client. She | there was police falsification Maguircs — had a lawyer inthe | Sir John May dismissed crit: | to take rights away. The sum 
alse confessions and sup- agreed reluctantly io speak to | and fabrication io an extraordl- | police atatlon. We're still not clam of the Appeal Court for total of the horror of these 
assed evidence unrolled, the | the Guardian in the wake of the | nerily cynical degree, use | gUarantecing that: under the failing to give proper weight to | cases Is that we are now In the 
th of the superiority of Brit- | May report only on condition there was felaification by foren- | Prevention of Terrorism Act so- | confessions to the Woolwich short term and the long term 


Justice waa shattered. Pub- 


that the focus ja firmly on the 


alc sclentists and crippling non- 


licitors can be excluded for up 


COAKOIAN 


pub bombings, of which the 


with our rights diminished,” 


2-2 -Gd- 


explosions. If he ends up stand- 


In Britain, the Criminai Justice 


severely curtailing auch a right 
“The whole debate, or lack of 


phied — we make It a legitimaic 


rights was born in the [Tth cen- 


will always be the majority who 


vict = and aay thal the individ. 
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Vivek Chaudhary 


ley yesterday that the 
handwritten_records of ane-in- 
terview with the main suspect 
in the PC Keith Blakelock mur- 
der inquiry showed significant 
differences from the other four 
interviews conducted with him. 
Robert Radley claimed that in 
four interviews by two officers 
questioning Winston Silcott — 
who was convicted of the mur- 
der of PC Blakelock during the 
Broadwater Farm riot in 1985 — 
there was a similar pattern of 
handwriting impressions left 
on subsequent pages and a sim- 
ilar method of writing. 
“In general, the pages were 
“written one on top of the next 
one. You usually had some of 





Cy Ahdian 





FORENSIC handwriting 
AB® expert told the Old Bai~ 


the handwriting impressions of 
the previous interview on the 


followinginterview,” he sald. 7] qw 


But in the crucial parts of the 
fifth interview there were -no 
such impressions that could be 
detected using scientific tests, 

The prosecution alleges that 


Detective Chief Superintendent 


Garaham Melvin, aged 52, and 
former Detective Inspector 
Maxwell Dingle, aged 57, fabri- 
cated part of an interview with 
Mr Silcott to try and secure his 
conviction. David Calvert- 
Smith has told the jury that the 
crucial interview was the fifth 
one, and scientific tests showed 
that four of the most important 
pages were not recorded con- 
temporaneously but invented 
later by the two officers. 

Mr Radley examined the re- 
cords for Mr Silcott’s lawyers 
in June 1991, using Electro- 


Court told police invented 
key Silcott interview notes 


een Dee pba His 
in o a secon , 
aastine Silcott's co n. 
He added that on pages three 
to six of the -fifth -interview, 
there was no clear impression 
Jlaft-of the text of previous-4tater- 
views. “It seems to be a differ- 
ent sequence of writing or differ- 
ent method from the first four 
interviews in which the pages 
rested on top of each other. On 
page three we have lost that 
method and that carries on 
through page four, five and six.” 
Both the accused deny con- 
spiring to pervert the course of 
justice between October 11, 1985 
and February 13, 1987. Mr Mel- 
vin also denies perjury at Mr 
Silcott’s trial, when it is alleged 
he falsely stated that notes pur- 
ported to be made by Mr Dingle 
were made contemporaneously. 
The trial continues. 
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Not for truth, 
justice, and the 
British way 












| wrong person for murder, 
The Guildford case broke the 
dam. Month aftor month, 


ar ci , the Swansea Two, the 

bad ml | Bast H m Two, Judy Ward, Ste 

Eddic Browning. All had been 

| convicted of murder, and all 

Rt Hon Sir John May | wore, in the proper sense, vic- 

| iis acformer Lord Justice | tims of miscarriages of justice 
=— they didn't do it. 

For a time, lt seamed that 

even the Judiclary was mot!- 


iq 






Fo 





to which it 
that the con: 
Guildford Four 





| reco an end 
to a prisoner's right to silence. 
of | and insisted on an independent 
1} commission to Investigate al- 
leged injustices, the Home Sec: 
retary's Criminal Justice 81 
aboltahes the right to silence. 
and introduces other measures 
ean otcur when the result | guaranteed to lead to even 
‘a criminal case might have | more Injustices. If and when 
fail- | there ever Is an injustices com- 
rojasion, it will not have what 
wes demanded of lt in 1992 by 
one of ita members, Sir John 

.| May — “independent machin- 
of | ery to carry aut all those inves: 


justice on hls definition —= “spe- tigations and inquiries which 


Though the royal commission 
refused to 


, a miscarriage of Jus- 


gRESES SI 
ef 
ag 
Bl es 
Bg 
a 
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ee2 

st 

"Ee 
3 
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eific failings” the circumstances of a yiven 
prosecutors. ease may require.” 

mean! the Four The only thing wo know for 
Even if they bth es certain about any such commis- 
gues, they 3 alon is that its Investigations 


bee 
released — though this would | will ba carried out by the same 
be-what most people would de | pollce whose inquirics led to 









fine as ami the alleged injustices. 
WA good example of what Sir 
John RUCIAL to this counler- 


Cis: has been the 
“whispering campo 


: | against the released srisanert 


Tepe a mons 
Th.ha ched. tha conclusion | Perhaps, lt ls rauttered overy- 
that’ ‘l where from the offices of the 
the Victims Sun to the High Court, the freed 
riage of justice." The ners were guilty after all. 


Pp 
which led to thelr release can 
bo put right. This campaign 
sive interrogation of one started tn the press, where it 
Guildford Four; They « | was cut down by a series of ex- 
victed of storing bombs and ex: | pensive libe! actions. 

Sir John May insists {t must 


nd because atop — and then does nothing to 
lated. The only | stop {t. He publishes reams of 
swabe taken from untested uniestable “inicl- 


their ‘ 
sald to prove that they had been | ligenco", hostile to two of tho 
th nitrogl . | Guildford Four, from one of the 


1982 most unreilabla Intelligence 
shockingly clear that the scien sources world == MIS in 
tifle evidence was utter | Northern Ireland. At the end of 
liable. It concludés that if the | his report, he prints the “con- 
government law officers fessions"' of the Four, which he 

n lawys admits were obtained by intiml- 

to the advice of Roger | dation and violence. 
Mattlarnd, a nt In case snyone outslde the 
i | police, the judic and a ser- 


sung 
General's office, who do: | vile press doubts it, I repeat: 
nounced the prosecute from | none of the Guildford Four or 
the outset, the case would |the Bt ham Six bombed 
never have reached the courts. | any pubs. All were entirely, and 
No one can reed that report | demonstrably, tnnocent of the 
withgut' concluding that ita | murders for which they were 
a was firmly convinced | convicted. So were the Cardlif 
that the Maguire family had | Three, Sam Kulasingham and 
been — to employ the reckless | Prem Sivalingham, the Darvell 
languages of the public under- | brothers in Swansea, Engin 
standing — fitted up for aome- | Ragh!p, Mark Braithwaite and 
thing they didn't do. Winston Silcolt in Tottenhan:, 
l'expect you've guessed that | Judy Ward, Stefan Ktszko, Lisa 
the author of the 1992 report | end Michelle Taylor, and Eddie 
was tha Rt Hon Sir John May. | Browning. 
How to explain the difference | The dreadful and Inhuman 
between the two reports — the | treatment of all these people 
Grst'(£12.10, 84 pages) incisive, | continues as an affront to the 
angry: the'| very word “Justlco”, and Is 
-gecond: (£90.50, 308 ) pages, plus | compounded by the weasol 
f appre ram: | reaction of the political and Ju- 
pling, ppommuaree dicta! authorities, of which Sir 
Until the Guildford Four | John May's report Js the most 
Wore réleagdd tn October, 1969, | recent example. 
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Police damages 
for attack victim 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


MAN beaten up by off- 

duty police officers in a 

pub nearly seven years 
ago was yesterday awarded 
£10,000 in damages against the 
Commissioner of the Metropoli- 
fan Police. All seven officers 
have since been sacked. 

Gary Stretch, aged 30, was 
with a group of friends in the 
Limes pub in Hackney Road, 
east London, on Guy Fawkes 
day in 1987. A group of seven 
olf-duty officers based at City 
Road (now Shoreditch) police 
Station were also drinking 
there and one of them, PC Paul 
Wells, told one of Mr Stretch’s 
friends that there would be 
trouble if Mr Stretch Stayed in 
the pub. Mr Stretch was un- 
aware of the threat, 

There followed a “violent and 
Unprovoked assault” on Mr 
Stretch, his counsel, Nicholas 
Blake, QC, told the High Court 
yesterday, 

The attack was initiated by 
Paul Caddy, Alan Barr -and 
Simon Haw, with the involve- 
ment of Paul Wells, Peter Clis- 
sold, David Thompson and Carl 
Simon, Mr Justice Scott Baker 
was told in an agreed 
Statement. 

Mr Stretch, of Hoxton, east 
London, was struck on the head 
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Gary Stretch... beaten up 
by off-duty officers 





|| fault of defence but he was not 


Association, which supported 


in legal costs and wages while 
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with a sharp object, punched 
and kicked, held in a headlock 
while his head was banged 
against a door frame or wail, 
and had a knee put across his 
throat. 

His injuries included a sub- 
conjunctival haemorrhage of 
the right eye, severe lacerations 
of the left ear requiring sutures 
and extensive injuries to his 
neck, head, back, ankle and 
shoulder. He was in hospital for 
almost a week. 

The defendants claimed 

falsely that Mr Stretch had at- 
tempted to attack them with a 
knife. 
Mr Stretch filed a complaint 
against the officers to the Police 
Complaints Authority. Al] 
seven officers were sacked, 
reinstated on appeal but the ap- 
peal decision was overturned in 
1992 by the then Home Secra. 
tary, Kenneth Clarke, and the 
sackings were confinmed. 

Mr Stretch subsequently 
sued the officers for damages 
for assault, battery and false 
imprisonment. No officers 
faced criminal charges. 

In the agreed Statement, it 
was stated that the defendants 
denied the serious allegations 
made by Mr Stretch. The com- 
missioner, Mr Caddy, Mr Barr 
and Mr Haw agreed to pay a 
total of £10,000 in settlement. 

The claim against PCs Welis, 
Clissold and Thompson was dis- 
continued. Judgment against 
PC Simon was entered in de 


involved in yesterday's 
hearing. 

Outside the court, Mr 
Stretch, who is now wunem.- 
ployed, said: “I don’t think I'l! 
ever get over it. This has gone 
on for years now, with all the 
red tape and everything. | just 
want to get on with my life,” 

A spokesman for the Hack- 
ney Community Defence 


his case, said that the attack on 
Mr Stretch had cost the Metro- 
politan Police around £1 million 


the officers were suspended for 
three years, 

A police spokeswoman said 
that no liability had been 
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Mr Howard yesterday at- 
tempted to head off a further 
Lords revolt over the law and 
order bill following the defeats 
inflicted over secure training 
centres and the criminal inju- 
ries compensation scheme. 

He has tabled amendments to 
be debated today which will 
restrict the conditions under 
which a suspect's refusal to 
answer police questions can be 
used to infer guilt. He said that 
under the redrawn plans police 
officers will have officially to 
caution the suspect before their 
failure to give an explanation of 
their actions can be used 

t them. 

Mr Howard's concession 
meets concerns raised by the 
Lord Chief Justice, Lord 
Taylor, that while there were 
cases where a suspect's silence 
was significant, it was more im- 
portant that he.was cautioned 


first that his silence would 
count agaiz ist him. .: 1 f 




































Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


ICHAEL Howard, 
the Home : 
yesterday an- 
nounced a new 





Criminal Justice and Public 
Order Bill will be delayed until 
October to give time to reverse 
a series of defeats in the Lords. 


eir | said yesterday the 
would mean that many more 
suspects would be cautioned 
about their rights. 

t} But the concession does not 
raves this summer. 

The decision is also likely to 
tarnish Mr Howard's party con- 
ference speech at the beginning 


nounce in Brighton this year 
that he had implemented all 27 


points. 

Lady Olga Maitland, the Con- 
servative MP for Sutton and 
Cheam, said: “This is a major 
disappointment. The Commons 
should sit longer now to deal 
with this rather than wait until 


ber. 

“People are having a hideous 
time in some areas and the pub- 
lic has a right to expect proper 
action to be taken now.” 


body in the bill. 
He was responding to a 
Guardian report last Friday 


must be set up as soon as poss- 
ible to restore public confidence 
in the criminal justice system. 
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Drug-related crime forcing issue in ‘wild’ inner-cities 


Armed patrols loom, 








Alan Travis 
Home Affaira Editor 





RMED police will soon 
be routinely patrolling 
Britain's most violent 
inner-city areas if 
drug-related violence continues 
io rise, Jim Sharples, the Chief 
Constable of Merseyside, pre- 
dicted yesterday. 

Mr Sharples, the outgoing 
chairman of the Association of 
Chief Police Officers’ commit- 
tee on the police use of fire- 
arms, said public debate was 
essential to avoid the danper of 
an armed police service devel- 
oping by stealth. “If we decide 
to arm the police it is probably 
an irreversible decision,” he 
told the Acpo summer confer- 
ence in Bournemouth. 

Mr Sharples said police no 
longer just encountered armed 
professional! criminals, but also 
armed young hooligans who 
held up the corner off-licence, 
and armed drug dealers seeking 
to protect their territory. 

“If the situation on the inner- 
city streets gets wilder we can 
anticipate that as a matter of 
routine officers wil] face armed 
criminals — then as a matter of 
routine we will have to arm 
them,” he said. Mr Sharples 
said in areas such as Moss Side 
in Manchester, and Brixton and 
Shepherd's Bush in London, 
routine armed patrols by offi- 
cers who were not members of 






Cu peactn! 


the specialist armed response 
vehicle units were likely sooner 
rather than later. 

His came as two fur- 
ther steps towards the general 
arming of Britain's police offi- 
cers were announced by Acpo. 
New guidelines from the associ- 
ation recommend that in future 
the decision to issue guns to 
non-specialist police officers 
will no longer need to be taken 
by a senior officer of assistant 
chief constable rank and above 
but could be in some circum- 
Stances be taken by an officer 
as junior as a sergeant. 

The move is designed to 
speed up the police response to 
situations in which there is a 
threat to life. It is already hap- 
pening in South Yorkshire and 
the rest of Britain’s 43 provin- 
cial police forces are expected 
to adopt the new guidance. 

The forces are also now ex- 
pected to follow the lead given 
by the Metropolitan Police two 
months ago in allowing their 
specialist firearms officers, who 
Staff the limited number of 
armed response vehicles, to be 
overtly armed on general pat- 
rol. At present the firearms are 
kept locked in a box at the back 
of the vehicle until needed. 

The Home Office said yester- 
day Acpo did not need ministe- 
rial approval for the changes, 
but they had been agreed after 
consulting officials. Alun 
Michael, Labour home affairs 
spokesman, reacted to the Acpo 


says police chief 


decision by accusing the Home 
Secretary, Michael Howard, of 
being reluctant to enter into a 
public debate over how to 
tackle the growing drugs- 
related violence in Britain. He 
Said Mr Howard failed to in- 
crease the penalties for posses- 
sion and carrying of firearms 
until Labour pressed the issue. 
“We have to attack the envi- 
ronment of drugs-related vio- 
lence,” said Mr Michael. “We 
are being driven by events fur- 
ther and further down the road 
of arming the police.” 
@ There has been a 40 per cent 
drop in the number of armed 
robberies on security vehicles, 
banks, building societies, jewel- 
lers, post offices and betting 
shops in the London area, the 
Metropolitan Police announced 
yesterday, writes Duncan 
Campbeli. The Flying Squad 
has investigated 351 armed rob- 
beries during the first six 
months of this year, compared 
with 590 last year. Betting shop 
raids were down by 55 per cent, 
raids on banks by 36 per cent, 
post office raids by 23 per cent 
and armed robberies on secu- 
rity vehicles by 20 per cent. 
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£10,000 FOR MAN BEATEN UP BY 








have had to take civil proceedings to get justice. 


If the attack had been carried 
out by anybody else, they would 
have stood trial on criminal 
charges and faced a jail sentence 
and I would have been entitled to 
claim compensation from the 
Criminal injuries Board.” 

He was in the Limes pub in 
Hackney Road with friends on 
Guy Fawkes night in 1987 when 
a brawl broke out with the group 
of off-duty officers from City 
Road (now Shoreditch) police 
station. 

Gary. was temporarily blinded 
and left with half his ear hanging 
off after he was glassed and beat- 
en unconscious. 

He was so badly injured he 
spent almost a week in hospital 
under police arrest and two-and- 
a-half years off work sick. 


hy RUSS LAWRENCE 


In the High Court on Monday, 
the Metropolitan Police agreed to 
pay damages, although no liabili- 
ty was accepted. 

The court heard how the “vio- 
lent and unprovoked assault" had 
been initiated by former Pcs Paul 
Caddy, Alan Barr and Simon 
Haw, with the involvement of 
Paul Wells, Peter Clissold, David 
Thompson and Carl Simon. 

They were sacked following a 
Police Complaints Authority 
investigation in 1990 and re- 
instated on appeal. Bul the appeal 
was overturned in 1992 by the 
then Home Secretary. Kenneth 
Clarke, and the sackings con- 
firmed. 

The Director of Public 


OFF-DUTY POLICE — BUT HE SAYS: 


‘This isnt, 
justice’ | 


A MAN beaten up by seven off- 
pub seven years ago was awal 


Metropolitan Police this week. 
But victim Gary Stretch, 30, from Hoxton’s Cranston Estate, 


duty police officers in a Hackney } 
ded £10,000 in damages by the | 

































stormed: “I should’t 
Prosecutions decided at 
the time there was fF 
insufficient evidence for } 
the seven to stand trial 
on criminal charges. | 

In an agreed statement | 
to the High Court on 
Monday, the police |§ 
denied the serious allega- | 
tions. The Commissioner, Lea 
Mr Caddy, Mr Barr and 3; 
Mr Haw agreed to pay 7 
Gary Stretch a total of 1 
£10,000 in sctilement. t 

The claim against Pcs } 
Wells, Clissold and J 
Thompson was discontin- }} 
ued. 

Judgement against Pe 
Simon was entered in 
default of defence. He was not 
involved in the hearing. 
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Mobile phone thefts reach 15,000 a month 
as dealers trade in grow! ng black market 


\ a ieee ogtets 
Owen Bowcottén why cellular handsets have 


become ‘the fashionable thing to nick’ 


OBILE phones are the 
latest black market 
currency, according 
to the industry; delivery lor- 
ries have been hijacked, 
pedestrians mugged and 
drivers rob in traffic 


cryption cards. 

The scale of the problem 
has been highlighted by fig- 
ures from the Federation of 
Communication Services, the 
body representing the main 
mobile phone operators. In 
the first half of this year, the 
federation claims, thefts of 
handsets increased from 
10,000 to 15,000 a month. 


-to track 


said yesterday. 

market in stolen video 

recorders has peaked.” 
Alarmed by monthly losses 


ties | estimated at £4.5 million, the 


industry is pressing the Gov- 
ernment for action and man- 
have called for 
“re-chipping’”’ to be ea 
crime. Re-chipping involves 
replacing or reprogramming 
the electronic serial numbers 
(ESNs).for each phone. Giv- 
ing a previously unallocated 
number to a stolen mobile 
makes it almost impossible 
down. 

‘J don't think we are get- 
ting the support that we 
really need from the Home 
Office and the Department of 
Trade and Industry,” David 
Savage of the federation said. 
‘The increase in theft contin- 
ues because changing the 


a | 


phones is not unlawfal.” 
The ‘Association of Chief 


Police Officers believes the | other 


industry must first improve 
its own technology and secu- 
rity, however. “It's no use 
producing a system which is 
easy to abuse and then 
whinging about it,” a police 


Weeks, 
Fulham, west London, was 
one of the first officers to 
notice a mushrooming trade 
in stolen mobiles. “For a long 
time the industry refused to 
believe that anybody could 
re-chip or clone a mobile 
phone,” Mr Weeks said. 

He helped set up Operation 
Hellweather, which covers 
the Metropolitan Police area 
and which has dealt with 800 


Fall in number of black people 
held for cannabis offences 


report on the London borough 






Duncan Campbell of Southwark provided further 

evidence against the notion that 

Too has been a large fall | drug enforcement strategies 
in the numbers of black | were racially biased. 


people arrested on cannabis 
charges in London, according 
toa report in a drugs journal. 

The suggestion that police 
target black people for drug ar- 
rests is not borne out by the 
facts, it says. 

The report, by Detective Ser- 
geant Geoffrey Monaghan, of 
the Metropolitan Police, 
appears in the latest edition of 
Drug Link, journal of the Insti- 
tute for the Study of Drug 
Dependency. 

It points out that in the last 
three-year period for which fig- 
ures were available, there had 
been a drop of 31 per cent in the 
numbers of black people ar- 
rested for cannabis offences. 

The proportion of black 
people charged had dropped in 
this period from 68 per cent to 
44 per cent. This had been 
matched by an increase of 24 
per cent in the numbers of 
black people cautioned for can- 


nabis offences. 

Cautions do not result in 
court proceedings or 
punishments. 


Sgt Monaghan says that a 
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portionate number 








The Southwark report con- 


cluded: “There is no evidence 


that the police process a dispro- 
of black 
people for cannabis offences... 
the proportion of black people 
processed for cannabis offences 
almost mirrors the ethnic 


“Often the most remunera- 
tive positions are occupied by 
indigenous groups, whereas the 
most poorly paid and danger- 
ous tasks are entrusted to 
minorities.” 


arrests in the first six 
months this year.'Its Success 


r 
has seen the establishment of 
units: Operation Jolst 
in Ham , Cheetah in 
Birmingham, Water in 
Greater Manchester and 
Drama in the Thames Yalley. 

The profits to be made have 
rapidly drawn in 

e and drug. dealers, Mr 

Weeks believes. Early last 
year gangs began picking on 
motorists stopped in heavy 
traffic in west London. 

Handed over to a dealer, 
who might pay £50 for each 
handset, the reconditioned 
phones could eventually be 
sold at a car boot sale or on a 
street stall for £200. Dealers 
also receive a commission of 
several hundred pounds for 
each customer they sign up 
to the cellular networks. 
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Top police 








declare | 
war on 





Whitehall 


David Rose 
Home Affairs Correspondent 


BRITAIN’S most senior police 
officers are in unprecedented 
open. conflict with the Home 
Office. Chief constables say that 
they no longer trust Ministers or 
civil servants and that the police 
face privatisation by stealth. 

At the heart of their concerns is 
the Home Office ‘review of police 
core and ancillary tasks’. This is 
aimed at making the police more 
efficient by identifying ‘ancillary’ 
jobs that could be divested, possi- 
bly to private firms. 

The chief constables haye heen 
asked in questionnaires to cate- 
gorise 95 police tasks, from hunt- 
ing terrorists to visiting schools. It 
is understood that the review has 
already identified 36 tasks as ‘an- 
cillary’. These include many jobs 
which bring police into peaceful 
contact with the public, playing a 
vital role in community relations 
and intelligence gathering. 

Top officers have told The Ob- 
server they believe the review is a 
prelude to widespread privatisa- 
tion. In an Observer survey of a 
quarter of the country’s constab- 
ularies, they said fundamental 
principles of British policing were 
in jeopardy and the obsession of 
Home Secretary Michael How- 
ard with crime figures threatened 
to end community involvement 
and ‘policing by consent’. 

At last week’s conference of the 
Association of Chief Police. Offi- 
cers (Acpo) in Bournemouth, Mr 


Foward denied this, although the _ this 


previous night he had promised 
the British Security Industry 
Association that the review would 
create ‘increased opportunities 
for the private security sector’. 
The root-and-branch public 
attack by the chief constables, 
who say they have no confidence 
in the Home Office, will dismay 
Ministers. There is deep anger at 
the methods adopted by the 
review. It is sitting in secret, with- 


out a co-opted police expert, and 
is already committed to ‘imple- 
mentation’ of the policy of hiving 
off ancillary functions. Although 
the review has set up a discussion 
group with police, this merely | 
considers its findings after they 
have been oe crag than 
hel to set the agen 

te police believe they will 
lose resources for every job taken 
away, a precedent already set by 
privatisation of prisoner ¢scort, 
which has cost the Metropolitan 
Police 271 constables. At the 
same time, centrally imposed 
performance targets will further 
curb their flexibility. 

John Newing, Derbyshire’s 
Chief Constable, told The Ob- 
server. “We need a Royal Com- 
mission, There has to be a proper 
debate. It is totally inappropriate 
and quite wrong to give such a job 
to a civil servant ... There is a 
feeling among chief officers that 
there is a hidden agenda, a great 
deal of suspicion about every- 
thing the Home Office does ... 
and also a feeling that the Home 
Office is not competent.’ 

Richard Wells, Chief Consta- 
ble of South Yorkshire, said: ‘I 
see all the antecedent action 
which in other public services — 
health and education — has led to 
privatisation. Once you start 
identifying and costing core func- 
tions, that has led to privatisa- 
tion. We ask the Home Office: 
“Please tell us what is different 
this time. Why should we be dif- 
ferent to health?’”? And we get 
back: “Privatisation is not on the 
agenda.” So we are mistrustful, | 
and we don’t know whose agenda 


is. 

Sir John Smith, president of 

Acpo and the Metropolitan Dep- 

uty Commissioner, said: ‘It’s dif- | 
ficult to accept the review isn’t 


predetermined.’ 

David Shattock, Chief Consta- 
ble of Avon and Somerset, said: ‘I 
care about the service ... If that 
means being adversarial with pol- 
iticians, so be it.’ 

Chiefs speak out, page 2 
Leader comment, page 24 
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THE HOME Office review of the police threatens 
fundamental damage to British policing traditions, top 
olficers have told David Rose in a series of exclusive 
interviews. They fear that the review, which is trying to 

classify police tasks as ‘core’ or ‘ancillary’, isa 

prelude to privatisation, which could sever ties 
between police and community. They say the review, 
being hald in secret, raises questions of profound 
Importance to democracy, and should be conducted 
with wide public debate through a Royal Commission. 





ohn Newing, Chief Consta- 

of Derbyshire: “We need 3 
Roysl Commission. There has to 
be a proper debate. It is totally 


inappropriate to give such a job 


"to @ civil servant, and to conduct 


it in such a way that there is hirtle 
grublic debate or interest. 


iden sgenda, a great deal of suspt- 


con about everything the Home 
Office does . .. and also a feeling 
that the Home Office is not 


competent. 

‘Some of the concepts which 
heave been driven into the NHS 
are being driven into the police. 
You cannot treat every public 
service exactly in the same way 25 
& pfivate sector company.’ 


Richard Wells, Chief Consta- 
ble of South Yorkshire: ‘What 
1 see is all the antecedent action 
which in other public services — 
health and education — hes fed 
ta privatisation. Once you start 
ons, that has fed to privatisa- 
ton. We ask the Home Office: 
“Please tel] us what is different 
this time. Why should we be dif- 
ferent to health?” And we get 
back “Privatisation ib not on the 

.” So we are mistrustful. 
"We are really concerned about 
ters and civil servants. For exam- 


John Tecwyn-Owen, Acting 
Chief Constable of North 
Wales: ‘{ am cynical about the 
Home Office’s aims. If you ptiva- 
tise, it means you do it rr te 
and the public will lose out. If we 
are left with the functions which 
the Home Office sees as impor- 
tant, we will be left dealing with 
the public only in situations of 
conflict.’ 


Paul Whitehouse, Chief Con- 
stable of Sussex: ‘It seems to be 
a complete shift with little 

, based on the premise 
you can hive off subsidiary activi- 
ties without cutting to the bone. 
This week Michael Howard told 


the British Secursty Industry ally-dis 


Association that it could rest as- 
sured, there was more work com- 
ing its members’ way. Yes, you 
can cut off the patient's leg, but 
he will fall over.’ 


Tony Butler, Chicf Constable 
of Gloucestershire: “We are 
being pushed into becoming 
purely a law-enforcement body. 
That would lose sight of the fact 
that we can use our authority in 
law-enforcement because citi- 
zens respect i — because lest 
week we helped an old lady get 
into her flat when she'd locked 
herself out, of brought home a 
lire girl. 
‘David Bailey [the internation- 
istinguished academic] has 
just published a comparative sur- 
yey of policing in Britain, the 
USA, Canada and Japan, and be 
puts it very well. He says most 
policing is about sorting out the 


_ SCM THE OBSERVER. 


Rebel police chiefs de 





say, “Well, how are you going to 
teflect that in your review?”” And 
they say, “Ch, it's easy, we iden- 
tified 95 tasks the police do: 19 of 
them are mixed and 36 of them 


art supposedly é 
“What do they mean by ancil- 
lary? There's a notion you can 
measure the time police spend on 
things which are not law enforce- 
ment, and give that to someone 





else [to do]. If you do that, you 
reduce the time available to 
spend on what public surveys tell 
us the public want, and the 


time more atl 
are taking a Jook at our policing, 
because it’s perceived to be the 
best, there are policies in train 
which could change the very 


Home 


a 






gest profit-oricnied multina- 
tional goes out and (rics out idezs 
for major change on its consum- 


ers. I have become political with i 


a small ‘p’. I don’t care what 
colour the Government is. But I 
care about the service, I care 
about the comsurmer. If oar 


John Hoddinott, Chief Coa- 
stable of , vice- 


whether this is an open-ended, 

things which make us unique.’ objective look at what the police 
do. We are not canvinced of that 

David Shattock, Chief Con- ... We are concerned at the 


stable of Avon and Somerset: 
"The stark reality is: we've al- 
ready been given the verdict, and 
now they're urying to fill in the 
facts. The review is accountancy- 
driven, with a very mechanistic 


method and purpose of the 


review. 

Keith Hellewell, Chicf Con- 
stable of West Yorkshire: 
"There are things we do we can 
get rid of, and there are services 
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Office 


last 10 years the gap between 


demands and resources has 


Sir John Smith, Deputy Com- 
missloncr of the Metropolitan 
Police, president of Acpa: 
"We are unsure what is going to 
occur in the future. We find it. 
very difficult to accept at face 
value what we are told. I was told 
it would last nine months, in 
three stages, and the last would 
be “the implementation plan”, 
esgic some of our responsiti- 

3e3 with othex bodies. It seemed 
as if the conclusions were already 


ore en aalio can’t be a 
jucal response to wor- 
ties about the rise in crime? If so, 
i must now be very disconcerting 


Timothy Brain, Assistant 
Chief Constable of the West 
Midlands: ‘It's a review taking 

lace in the corridors of power. 
t's a group of civil servants who 
have sent out a questionnaire. 
That's not a full and open debate 
on the nature of policing. If we 


continental and US police forces, 
hard fee spoke = 
which produced the conse- 
we saw three years ago in 

Los Angeles riots.’ 


Police 


draw 


to discard | 





Alan Travis ' 
Home Affairs Editor 





RITAIN’S most senior 
police officers have 
drawn up a secret list 
, of 37 “ancillary tasks” 
as candidates for transfer to 
other agencies and possibly to 
private security companies. It 
includes fingerprint and DNA 
forensic work, Ssummonsing de- 
fendants, warning witnesses, 
executing warrants and disclos- 
ing criminal records. 

The “provisional” list, with a 

er 19 “outer core” tasks 
among which there is scope for 
contracting out, form the initial 
joint response by the Associa- 
tion of Chief Police Officers and 
Her Majesty’s Inspectorate of 
Constabulary to the Home 
Office review of “core” police 
functions. 

Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, said last week the 
aim of the review is to “enable 
the police to withdraw from pe- 
ripheral tasks in order to con- 
centrate on tasks that really 
matter to the public’. It would 
“result in increased opportuni- 
tics for the private security 
sector”. 

Chief constables have pub- 
licly launched a root-and- 
branch attack on the Home 
Office review, raising fears that 
it is a costdriven exercise 
which could end in the police 
being “forced to withdraw from 
the vital socia] services role 
which the public value so 
much”. 

The review team which 
started work last December has 
already held detailed discus- 
sions on which police duties 
might be dropped altogether or 
transferred to other agencies. 
The list identified by the associ- 
ation and inspectorate has been 
used as the starting point. It in- 
cludes such duties as escorting 
wide loads, impounding stray 
dogs, dealing with lost and 
found property, enforcing litter 
and animal diseases legislation, 
parking law enforcement and a 
host of licensing duties inclua- 
ing taxis, sex shops, betting 
shops, billiard halls, scrap 
ary dealers and late night 

es. 
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Further review team meet- 
ings will look at duties such as 
forensic work, executing war. 
rants, out deporta- 
tions, summonsihg defendants, 

the national criminal} 
record system:and coroner's 
office duties. 

But the review is also reap- 
praising the role of the police 
more fundamentally. A further 
19 tasks have been identified as 
“services which should be man- 
aged by the police service, but 
the method of delivery can be 
flexible, involving officers, ci- 
ae ,» Specials or contracting 
out”, 

They include such duties as 
tracing missing persons, at- 
tending sudden deaths, jailing 
duties, automated detection of 
traffic offenders, policing pub- 
lic events, giving crime preven- 
tion advice to the community, 
and firearms and liquor licens- 
ing. One source described this 
group as “those duties the 
police want to hold on to but 
might have to give up if 
pushed”’. 

A report to ministers by In- 
grid Posen, the civil servant 
who heads the Home Office 
review team, dated June 14 and 
seen by the Guardian, makes 
clear there will be no public 
consultation until after final 
recommendations are put to the 
Home Secretary next January. 

It says: “Ministers will wish 
to consider at that stage how 
best to ap ponek the public. 


will indicate some of the 
changes which could be made 
to allow the police to focus 
more effectively on their main 
tasks, It is already clear that 
some further work will be nec- 
essary after that date, with a 
final report in the first week of 
January 1995.” ' 


Mrs Posen made clear at th 


association’s summer confer- 
ence last week that public con- 
suitation was not considered 
necessary until ministers had 
considered firm recommenda- 
tions. “Consultation is more 
valid and useful when there are 
real proposals,” she said. 


Public may have to pay, page 2 
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police services| 


Alan Travis reports 
on worries about” 
plans to transfer 
‘ancillary’ duties 


NGRID Posen, the civil ser- 
a who heads the ice 
ce team examining 
the police relinquish, has 
said the public could be 
charged for some current police 
services as a result of the 
review. 

“In {some] cases an alterna- 
tive provider may be able to 
charge, and the task will be self 
funding,” Mrs Posen told the 
Association of Chief Police Offi- 
cers summer conference last 
week, 

She said one answer to police 
fears that they would be left 
with fewer resources in line 
with fewer functions would be 
to leave the net savings with 
the police when public money 
funded a cheaper alternative. 
ae way everyone would 


Mrs Posen also disclosed that 
“alternative providers” includ- 
ing private security firms and 
local authorities will be asked 
which functions they think the 
police should Jose before there 
is any formal public 
consultation. 

Last week Sir John Smith, the 
ACPO president and Deputy 
Commissioner of the Metropoli- 
tan Police, expressed the fears 
of senior police officers about 
conducting the review in secret. 
“We do not want the public to 
first become aware of these im- 
portant issues when it is too late 
to affect the outcomes,” he said. 


He also warned that the 
review, far from freeing police 
resources, could lead to their 
loss, harming operational 
capacity and flexibility. 

The Home Office has res- 
ponded to some of the police 
and local authority complaints 
about the way the review is 
being conducted by setting up a 
Police Tasks Ad Hoc Group to 
allow discussion of the review 
team’s proposals. 

The Home Office decision to 
split the 95 tasks the police 
Carry out into three groups — 
inner core, outer core and an- 
cillary — follows a decision to 
issue a checklist of tasks to 
each chief constable and ask 
him to categorise each as core 
or ancillary. Core tasks are de- 
fined as those “involving the 
exercise of police powers or the 
potential use of legitimate force 
which should be delivered by 
police constables.” 

But the Association of Metro- 
politan Authorities and the 
Association of County Councils 
have warned that the use of 
these simple criteria could 
alienate the public, which has 
come to expect a wider service 
from the police, 

They argue that private secu- 
rity companies can undercut 
police costs and must be subject 
to state regulation if they take 
over police tasks. Cost should 
not be the sole criterion. 

The councils warn that even 
the transfer of simple work 
such as litter enforcement and 
stray dogs could cause prob- 
lems. Stopping litter offenders 
and ob information is 
difficult without powers of ar- 
rest, and a police presence is 
vital if a dangerous dog is to be 
seized from its owner. 







managed by police but delivery could be contracted out); and ancillary (which do not need 
management or delivery by the police). They are divided into.four headings: 
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Ancillary tasks Outer core tasks inner core tasks 

Forensic work: blood, DNA, fingerprint, Jailing duties; Locate suspacts/house to hause 
photographic, other lab analysis; Supervise custody; enquiries; General investigation work: 
Defendant and witness summons; Complaints procedure; Scenes of crime work(but see forensic). 
Warming witnesses; Attending sudden deaths: Premisas searches’ 

Court results to complainants; Court liaison; Arrest Suspects; Interview suspects 
Transcribe interviews; Automatic detection of tratfic offenders; Advise or caution suspects; 


Executing warrants; Court security; Case update to victims and witnesses. © Prepare and pass files to the Crown: 


Court escorts; Immigration and other Prosecution Service; 
escorts; Coroner's Office duties. 


Acting as witnesses. 





Fight and prevent crime 





Criminal record disclosure; Crime prevention advice to community; Patrot-foat/tleycle; Patrot-car, 

Management of National Criminal Sponsoring crime prevention initiatives: Surveillance: Chid abuse and domestic 

Record System: Publicity. violence investigation: 

‘Commercial risk analysis: Mounting of operations targeting 

Administration of alarm systems/key particular crimes or suspects; Crime 

holders. pattem analysis; Encouragement of 
inteltigence sources; Community liaison; 
Work with mult-agency partnership. 
groups 


Uphold the law 


Static traffic enforcement, eg parking Poticing public events; National Security and Counterterrorism 
Aliens registration;inspecting chemists' _ Firaarms: work; 

registers; Taxi licansing; Explosives: Prevent and defuse disorders; 

Gaming and betting; Lotteries; Liquor licensing. Riot control: 

Late night refreshment houses/night Moving traffic enforcement. 

cafes; Sex shops; Scrap metal dealers; 

Public entertainment licensing; 

Cinema and theatre; Billiard halls; 

Street collections; Pediars. 


Protect, help and reassure the community 


Escorting wide loads and dangerous Support victims and witnesses: Respond to 999 and other calls for 
substances; Missing persons: service; 

Stray dogs; Community and safety education: Prepare emergency/contingency plans: 
Found property; Local traffic management; Manage and co-ordinate response to 
inspecting re-registered write-offs; Response to automatic alarms. emargency/disaster; 

Heavy goods veiilcle inspections; Public consultation; 

Removal and storage of Protect pubtic figures and places: 
damaged/abandoned vahicles; Front desk; Inquiries; 

Diseases of animals; Crime desk/Advice lina; 

Litter, Investigate road traffic acckionts. 
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Alan Travis 


HE House of Lords de- 
livered a third defeat 
last night to the Crimi- 
nal Justice and Public 
Order Bill by insisting that‘the 
Government shelve for five 
years its plans to remove the 
obligation on local authorities 
to provide caravan sites for 
Gypsies. 

The proposal to repeal the 
1968 Caravan Sites Act, which 
places a statutory duty on coun- 
cils to provide sites for Gypsies, 
backed by Whitehall grants, is 
part of Home Secretary Michael 
Howard's crackdown on new 
age travellers. The Criminal 
Justice Bill still contains pow- 
ers enabling the authorities to 
‘direct any unauthorised camp- 
ers to leave land. 

Last night’s defeat, by 133 
votes to 104 (majority against 
the Government 29), follows 
recent setbacks in the Lords for 
Mr Howard's plans to make 
cuts to the criminal injuries 
compensation scheme and to 
set up new private secure train- 
‘ing centres for persistent juve- 
nile offenders. 

Ministers are expected to 
reverse all three defeats when 
the bill returns to the Commons 
for its final stages. However the 
votes means that the Royal 
Assent for the flagship bill wil! 
be delayed from this month 
until October. 


Male rape recognised in law. 


male or female, and equality in 





tection to the 
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inthe Lords will delay.criminal justice bill 
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Last night’s defeat was led by 
a coalition of backbench Con- 
servative, Labour. and Liberal 


-Democrats, who were: backed 


by the Country.. Landowner’s 
Association, the National F'arm- 
ers’ Union and the Save -the 
Children Fund. - 

Lord Stanley of Alderley, the 


_Conservative peer who led the 


move, argued that the Govern- 
ment should continue to pay 
the grant to local authorities to 
set up gypsy sites. 

“The problem is that we have 
not got enough sites or Gypsies 


and the amendment will give 


local authorities the time to 


‘find these sites.” 


He said that in a recent court 
case, a farmer received dam- 
ages of more than £70,000 from 
Avon County Council for fail- 
ing to provide a gypsy caravan 
meee they camped on his 


Lord Stanley said similar court 
decisions would finally force 
local authorities to act. He also 
said that a High Court decision 
by the Lord Chief Justice had 
made clear that local authorities 
only had a duty to provide sites 
for Gypsies and not for new age 
travellers or hippies. 

But the Home Office Minis- 
ter, Earl Ferrers, appealed to 
peers not to delay for a further 
five years. He argued that when 
the 1968 Act was put in place 
there were only enough official 
sites for 10 per cent of the gypsy 
population. About 70 per cent of 


sentencing of rapists. 





from the Statute Book an 
replaced by the new rape rat 


10 | rights : 
uggery had inhibited | re oy euse group, said the | 


rape. It would gi | ee 
ve equal pro- | sentences for what were also vi- 


victims of rape, | olent assaults, 


gypsy caravans were now on 
official local authority or pri- 
vately operated legal sites, with 
a further 10 per cent on “toler- 
ated sites”. 

He said the problem. lay in: 
the increasing number of 
people who had become 
nomads in recent years, with 
the number of caravans -in- 
creasing from 9,800 to 13,700 in 
the last decade. 

“When this number of people 
have decided to take on this 
form of lifestyle, it is 
reasonable to 
payer to provide sites for them. 

‘The grant has continued for 
15 years and it is time to bring 
it to an end. It has not solved 
the problem and the problem 
will still be with us in five years 
time.” 

Ministers hope to replace the 
caravan sites that local authori- 
ties would have opened with 
new sites operated either by 
private operators or bought by 
the Gypsies themselves and set 
up with the assistance of the 
National Gypsy Council. How- 
ever the grant will no longer be 
available. 

The number of local author- 
ity sites has increased from 
3,800 in 1981 to 6,370 in 1991. 

The bill still retains the pow- 
ers for local authorities to evict 
travellers from unauthorised 
sites: “We expect them to con- 
tinue a policy of toleration in 
implementing these powers,” 
said Earl Ferrers. 
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He said simply raising th 
penalties for the ep Phan 


Government is to clari 
whether the new law will meal | 
in Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land later this month. 

The Home Office does not re- 
cord instances of male rape sep- 
arately in criminal Statistics, 
but Survivors, a London coun. | 

group, says it received | 

800 telephone last year 
from victims of such attacks. __ 


Stonewall, the homosexual 


law change gave public recoeni- | 
tion to the problem of male rape. 


__ | Law helps male victims, page 2 
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HE Government's decision 
to accept an amendment to 
the Criminal Justice Bij 
ding the definition of rape 
to include male victims is an 
towards, equal- 
ity in an area of the law riddled 
with gender bias — sexual 


A man who penetrates an- 
other person anall 
nally without co 
future face a maximum life sen- 
tence, regardless of the victim's 
ex. Under present law, bug- 
sry of a man without consent 
‘arries a it-year maximum, 
vhile rape or buggery of a 
cats Cairies a maximum of 


G. 

In the past 10-years, since the 
ape of men by men was first 
ecognised as a phenomenon, 
1¢re has been growing aware- 
ess that rape is as traumatic 
i male victims as for female. 

anything, rapes against men 
re longer and more brutal 
ian those against women, ac- 
ding to research by Michael 


¥ or vagi- 
nsent will in 

















the 1980s, 


in the victim's mind. 
tended to be 


sual bu 


ing features. 





Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


POLICEMAN who 
received an equal oppor- 
tunitles award from the 
Home Secretary has been 
sacked for sexually harassing a 
woman colleague. 

PC Philip Headley, aged 32, 
was dismissed by the Avon and 
Somerset chief constable, David 
Shattock, at the weekend. 

- PC Headley had been found 
guilty of discreditable conduct 
at a disciplinary hearing before 
the Devon and Cornwall chief 
constable, John Evans. He ap- 
peared before his own chief 
constablé for sentencing. 





King and Gillfan Mezey, Lon- 
don psychiatrists who inter- 
viewed 30 male rape victims in 


They found that rapes of 
men, like rapes of women, are 
motivated more by anger and 
aggression than sexual desire, 
and fear of death is uppermest 


Although male rape has 


gay crime, nearly half the 
tims were heterosexual, as 
were most assallants. Male vic- 

S$ were cven more likely 
than female to blame them- 
atts and suffer crippling 


But the Appeal Court indi- 
cated {n a case in 1989 that the 
difference in maximum sen- 
tences meant that non-consen- 
ry of a man had to be 
seen &@s less serious than rape of 
# Woman, and approved a four- 
year Sentence passed on a pris- 
oner who buggered another in- 
mate, Five years is taken as the 
starting point for rape of a 
woman without any ageravat- 


Serlal raptsts of women 
should get around 15 years, and 
exceptionally dangerous raplsts 
life, the Appeal Court has said. 
But when the victim is male, 
the ceiling has been 10 years — 
however vicious the attack or 


ape law helps male victims 


Moves to redress the 
bias insex laws have 
been slow to arrive. 
Clare Dyer reports 
















on men. 


asa 
vic- 


year. 


his attacker, 


unnecessary 


the victim's gender. 


jt had been alleged that PC 
Headley verbally taunted a 28- 
year-old woman constable. She 
had to take time off work for 
stress after the alleged 
comments. 

She complained to senior offi- 
cers that she was taunted about 
her sex life by PC Headley, an- 
other constable and a sergeant 
while on duty in a police van in 


ristol. 

It is understood that no fur- 
ther action its being considered 
against the other officers. 

In April, PC Headley, an in- 
spector and Mr Shattock 
received an Equal Opportuni- 
ties award from the Home Sec- 
retary, Michae] Howard. The 
award waé for a code of conduct 


C, UPLO (an 


dangerous the assailant. Cam- 
Paigners called for a change 

er a spate of male rapes in 
1992, including “queer bashing” 
Gang rapes. Sentences for group 
rapes of women normally start 
at eight years, but the 10-year 
maximum would make ‘this 
much too high for gang attacks 


Male rape is thought to be 
one of the most under-reported 
crimes, although numbers have 
risen as police have become 
more sympathetic. In 1993, 60 
were reported in London, com- 
Pared with 27 the previous 


In a 1988 case a male victim, a 
mentally slow 18-year-old, was 
infected with the Aids virus — 
effectively a death sentence. 
But the Appeal Court upheld a 
sentence of only six years on 


Clare Dyer 


shire police. 


ber 1984. 


In 1985 the Howard League | 
for Penal Reform stiggested | a 
radical change in the law on 
sexual offences, removing all 
distinctions based 
on the sex of the victim or of. 
fender. Rape would disappear 
43 a separate offence, and anal 
or vaginal penetration by the 
penis would become assault oc- 
casioning grievous bodily 
harm, with a maximum penaity 
of life Imprisonment, whatever 


Equality award PC sacked 


for police officers, the Team 
Contract, based on an original 
idea by PC Headley. The guide- 
lines banned touching, dirty 
jokes, girlie calendars and call- 
ing female colleagues “dear”. 

A spokesman for the Avon 
and Somerset branch of the 
Police Federation said an ap- 
peal against the sacking was 
being considered. 

Last week, Dr Jennifer 
Brown, a psychologist em- 
ployed by Hampshire police's 
research department, reported 
that a study of 1,800 female offi- 
cers found that only one per 
cent had not heard sexually ex- 
plicit comments or sexist jokes, 


and, 62 per cent had, been | 


touched up. 
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Leyal Correspondent 


CRUISE missile protester 

who was forcibly detained 
in a muddy pit by police and 
urmed soldiers 10 years ago has 
won £10,000 compensation in an 
out-of-court settlement from the 
Ministry of Defence und Hamp- 


Diane McDonald, then living 
at the Greenham Common 
women's peace camp in Berk- 
shire, was protesting at the 
Longmoor ranges in Hampshire 
against the movement of US Air 
Force cruise missiles in Novem- 


On several occasions she way 
arrested ut night with others 
and held for two to three hours 

‘in the pit, which was sur- 


Peace protester held in pit wins 
£10,000 for wrongful arrest 


rounded by burbed wire, Vehi 
cles parked at one end shone 
their headlights into the pit. 

On other occasions she was 
arrested and detained for a 
least three hours at Aldershot 
or Alton police stations. Shr 
was never told wily. 

Her settlement, tor wrongfu 
arrest and detention, is the first 
success for a new pane) of law 
firms which takes cages 
referred by the civil liberties 
group Liberty free of charge. 

Ms McDonald claimed the 
actions of the police and milii- 
tary were arbitrary, oppressive 
and unconstitutional. Her solic- 
itor, Maggie Rae, said: “It was 
barbaric. Leaving to one side 
the lawfulness of the detention, 
the circumstances | think were 
horrific, and almost designed to 
terrify.” 


l4y 


